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@ A REMARKABLE STORY: 


ROLE OF THE ARMENIANS 
IN WORLD CIVILIZATION, 


PROFESSOR VAHAN TOTOMIANTZ 
(Translated from the French by Armen Avakian) 


Cro 


Reflections on the Kind and Role of the _ tion, has called them the foremost martyrs 
, Armenians in the History of Mankind (proto-martyrs) of civilization. The cele- 
In his book, “A Nation Deceived,” ap- brated French poet, Pierre Corneille, has 

pearing after the World War. Fridjof Nan- borrowed from Armenian martyrology the 
sen relates the sad story of the Armenians, subject for his classic drama “Polyeucte,” an 









ae | who suffered considerable losses because of Armenian gentleman, who, at the time of 
x their sympathy for the Allies. In spite of the Roman Emperor Decius (III Century) 
B this fact, they have not obtained anything, was sentenced to death because of his 
%@ | although the Great Powers had promised Christian faith. 


re 


them an independent Armenia. Since the Fourth century, Armenia, the 

Furthermore, the famous Italian minister {:;t to declare christianity as a state re- 
} Luigi Luzzatti, in his speeches given in ligion (301), has borne the brunt of in- 
| Parliament in 1919 on the Armenian Ques- numerable assaults by nomadic and bar- 
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barous people, especially the Mongolian 
race, protecting Europe as well and saving 
herself during centuries of invasions by sav- 
age hordes. 


The constant invasion of the nomads, the 
interminable wars in defense of her christ- 
ian religion and nationality, the destruction 
of their country by the enemy and, finally, 
the terrible earthquakes forced the Armen- 
ians to expatriate, commencing with the 
sixth century. 


Yet up to the Sixth century A.D., the 
Armenians made up numerous colonies in 
Constantinople, Adrianople, and Philippi. 
Their principal occupations were agricul- 
ture, the trades, and government services, 
especially the army. One part of these col- 
onies preserved the love for their country 
and tongue while another part was Hellen- 
ized and a Byzantian emperor, Basil [I 
who was an Armenian by nationality, was 
more a Greek than the Greeks themselves. 
The archbishop Ormanian and Professor 
Adontz of the University of Brussels affirm 
that the great Byzantine patriarch Photios, 
the teacher of Cyrille and Methode, Bul- 
garian apostles, was also of Armenian ori- 
gin. Generally, it can be said of Basil I 
and Jean Tsimisches that they remained 
Armenians, while of Photios and of other 
great men of Byzantium it ought to be 
admitted that they were embittered by 
Byzantine domination. 


It has often been remembered that the 
Armenian emigrants abroad lose their lan- 
guage easily and even their beliefs all in 
emulating the natives of the country where 
they have found hospitality, as was the 
case for example in Poland and Roumania. 
However, it is curious to note that right 
in the midst of Mohammedan countries as 
Turkey, in spite of persecutions, the Ar- 
menians have clung to their faith and their 
language. Even in Russia they have re- 
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mained practically unassimilated. 

The relations between the Russians and 
the Armenians improved by the marriage 
of Prince Vladimir of Keiv with Anne, the 
sister of Basil I], whose hand was given 
to the pagan prince on condition that he 
accept christianity and become baptized. 
Later, the prince of Kiev, Isiaslav, invited 
numerous Armenians to his country, where 
they formed the first Armenian colony 
which was later destroyed by the Tartars 
together with the principality. 


It should be noted also that the Byzan- 
tine emperors of Armenian origin contrib- 
uted to the propagation of christianity in 
Bulgaria and Serbia. Even the Paulicians, 
a christian sect from Armenia, were trans- 
ferred in the Tenth century by Jean Tsimis- 
ches to Thrace, in order to banish them 
from their country. The name of Pavlikeni 
borne by a city in the north of Bulgaria is 
a reminder of their passage through and of 
their establishment in that country, A cer- 
tain part of the Paulicians mixing with the 
Massalian sect gave birth to a new sect, 
called the Bogomils, named after its foun- 
der, Bogomil, a Bulgarian priest. 


G. Katzaroff, as well as other Bulgarian 
historians agree that Samuel, king of Bul- 
garia, was cf Armenian origin, thus sup- 
porting the opinion of Armenian and Greek 
writers, The royal dynasty of the Terters, 
began by George Terter, (1280-1292) at 
Trnovo was also of Armenian origin. How- 
ever, the fact which is incontestable, is 
that the Bulgarian monastery of Batchkovo 
was founded in 1803 by an Armenian 
bearing the name Gregory Bakovrian. 


The losses of the Armenian nation due 
to assimilation are considerable not only 
in the Balkans, where traces only remain 
in the names of localities, streets, inscrip- 
tions on tombs and churches. For example 
at Novi-Sad on the Danube in Yugoslavia 
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there still exists today an Armenian church, 
although the Armenian colony has com- 
pletely ceased to exist. The same is true 
in regard to many other countries, where 
only the family names of famous men of 
Armenian origin have remained, Thus in 
Hungary the famous minister of finance 
Lucacz was an Armenian, while in Rou- 
mania, always hospitable towards the Ar- 
menians, we still find in the Sixteenth cen- 
tury (1572-74) Joan Voda Voivoda Ar- 
meanul, conqueror of the Mussulmans, 
Turks, and Tartars. Among the great mea 
of Roumania of Armenian origin, we can 
name among others Spiru Haret, minister 
of state and cooperator, as well as Trancu 
Jassy. The Armenian philosopher Vassile 
Conta, and the famous poet Milhail Emin- 
escu, in losing all feelings of Armenian 
nationality have become real Roumanians. 


In spite of the losses suffered, extermin- 
ation on the one hand and assimilation 
on the other, there actually yet remain ap- 
proximately two millions of Armenians 
within the boundaries of the Soviet Union 
and about one million emigrants living in 
the Balkan countres, France, Italy, Amer- 
ica, Africa, India, Constantinople, etc., 
where they impatiently wait for the mome:t 
when they shall receive the right of a na- 
tional home of their own as many nations 
much smaller enjoy today. 


The principal occupation of the Armen- 
ians in Russia is agriculture, as it was in 
Turkey, however the Armenian emigrants, 
as those of other countries, ignorant of 
other occupations were forced to become 
merchants, and unfortunately these very 
emigrant merchants (those especially of 
Constantinople and Smyrna) have come 
to be looked upon as the typical Armenians. 
As for me, I shall only consider men of 
state, artists, savants, and writers, etc., in 
my present study. After the Armenian de- 
portations and the destruction of their pos- 
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sessions by the Turks in 1915, rich Armen- 
ians have become rare, and it may truth- 
fully be said that there remained only one, 
M. Gulbenkian, resident of Paris. The 
greatest part of the emigrants are of the 
kind more or less poor, making a living 
by the force of their energy and intelli- 
gence. Wherever the Armenians are scat- 
tered, they gather around their patriotic 
societies, church and their national schools, 
founded and supported, so to speak, by 
small contributions from the people. Thus, 
they build up centers for the preservation 
of the race. 


In spite of their poverty, the Armenians 
abroad have founded at least twelve dailies, 
numerous newspapers, reviews, papers, etc. 
The insignificant and comparatively poor 
Armenian community of Bulgaria, for exam- 
ple possessed a daily at Sofia, a thing which 
the Russian emigrants did not have, al- 
though they were more learned, this of 
course before the advent of the Soviet. 

It is a shame that the Armenians have 
been forced to demand the hospitality of 
other nations. However, even before the 
christian era, we find that the Armenians 
gave a hospitable welcome to Hannibal, 
the famous Carthaginian general, who was 
hard pressed by the Romans, Not only 
have individuals found refuge among them, 
but entire peoples as well. For example, in 
the Eleventh century B.C. led by Venda, 
the Bulgarians came from the Volga and 
found refuge in Armenia at the time of 
King Arshak who settled them in a province 
at the foot of Mount Ararat. 


Another historic mission with which the 
Armenian people were charged, other than 
that of defending Europe against barbaric 
invasions, was the propagation of christ- 
ianity together with church architecture. 
In the opinion of Professors Strzygowski, 
Vienna, and Diehl, Paris, the constructions 
of the churches in various countries of 
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Europe are only variations of the Armenian 
models, in a way that Armenian archi- 
tecture appears to be, so to speak, the 
mother of church architecture in Europe. 

Besides, the Armenians invented not only 
one of the richest alphabets (39 letters) 
for themselves, but also collaborated with 
the Georgians, their good neighbors, in the 
creation of that people’s alphabet. 

It is natural that the Armenians in 
exercising an influence upon their neigh- 
boring nations have, in turn, been influ- 
enced by the Persians, Romans, and espec- 
ially the Greeks. Thus, King Artavazd of 
Armenia wrote in Greek and his dramas 
were played not only on the Athens stage, 
but also on that of Rome. A great part of 
Greek works were translated into Armen- 
ian, and reciprocally, Armenian books such 
as the history by Aghatanghelos and Seb- 
eos, two celebrated historians, were trans- 
lated into Greek in the Seventh century. 
Again in the Fourth century we meet the 
name of Procresois (Parouir Haikazan, 
his Armenian name), the eloquent master 
of philosophy and christian orator, the 
most illustrious of his times both in Rome 
Athens. In Rome a statue was erected for 
him with the inscription, “Rome, the Queen 
of the world, to the king of eloquence.” 
He was the teacher of St. Basile, father of 
the church, and composer of liturgies of 
the Greek and Armenian churches. St. 
Gregory, the other father of the church, 
was also the disciple of Procresios. 
Mention alse should be made of the math- 
ematician Ananias Shiraktzi, who in the 
Seventh century showed in a treatise in 
the Greek tongue that the earth revolved 
around the sun. 

In Cilicia the Armenians generously 2o- 
operated with the Crusaders at the time 
of their passage across their country. They 
introduced the use of the French language 
and European dress in Armenia. 

After the devastation of their country 
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by numerous enemies, the emigrants con- 
tinued their role as propagators of culture. 
They introduced the manufacture of rugs 
into Europe and the use of coffee in Mar- 
seille, Venice, and Paris. The Armenians 
have played a part in founding printing 
plants in the Indies and even in Holland 
(according to the book by Chelcounoff) 
where the Armenian refugees established 
the first printing plant. The printing estab- 
lishments for the Turkish language in 
Turkey were introduced by the Armenians. 
In this connection it is fitting to cite from 
the speech of Frantz Werfel, author of 
the celebrated novel, “Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh,” a story translated in many tongues, 
the following passage which he addressed 
to the Armenians in New York in the month 
of December, 1935: “I understand why the 
powerful nations such as the Babylonians, 
Romans, Byzantines, who formerly ruled 
over you and even oppressed you, are 
dead and on longer exist, while you con- 
tinue to live. It is because you are a bibli- 
ophile nation, you love books. You are the 
children of intellect. The day when Mesrop 
invented your alphabet, he placed in you 
the foundation of an immortal life. Since 
then, in spite of all your sufferings, you 
have kept your identity and you have pro- 
gressed. You have produced works of great 
value, be it in art, be it in literature, and 
in view of the fact that I know you well, 
I predict that in the future you are going 
to accomplish even greater things. It is 
exactly that part of you which cannot and 
will not be destroyed.” 

The Armenian emigrants do not only 
profit by the hospitality which is so gen- 
erously offered them in certain countries, 
but have also tried to give something new 
and original, directly or indirectly to their 
second fatherland, thus becoming citizens 
of various countries (Russian, Turkish, 
Persian, Egyptian, and European), the 
Armenians have brought their share to the 
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treasure of culture be it in Europe or Asia. 
Traces of it have been found in divers 
countries where these refugees, at times 
becoming assimulated with the native 
stock, have paid their debt of gratitude in 
the form of great leaders. They had, for ex- 
ample, in France, Napoleon’s famous gen- 
eral, Murat; the family of Rostands which 
gave the celebrated French poet Edmond 
Rostand, as well as his father, founder of 
the first cooperative bank in Central 
France; the famous socialist deputy Sem- 
bat, one of the first associates of Jean Jau- 
res, etc., were of Armenian descent. The 
Russian dailies “Novoie Vreme” (St Peters- 
burg) and “Nov Obozrenie” (Tiflis) were 
the ones which before World War I discov- 
ered the Armenian origin of these illustrious 
men. In Italy the celebrated artist Eleanora 
Duse, the poetess V. Aghanoor-Pompili 
and the professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna M. Ciamician honorably 
represented the Armenian nation. The Ai- 
ican short story writer William Saroyan 
and the English novelist Michae] Arlen, 
whose real name is Kouyoumdjian of 
Roustchouk in Bulgaria, are well enough 
known therefore to deserve mention. 


Let us now take a glance at the military 
field in which the Armenians have like- 
wise generously paid debt of gratitude 
to sheltering peoples. From the Russo Turk- 
ish war to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the Armenians gave Russia Prince 
Madatoff, an Armenian genera] from the 
Caucasus, who carried brilliant victories 
over the Turks. He died at Choumen, Bul- 
garia in 1892. In the Balkan War of 1918 
Armenian volunteers organized by Andra- 
nik, a legendary revolutionary, and later a 
general in the Russian army, fought on the 
side of the Bulgars with great zeal, in 
spite of obvious privations, and contributed 
in the capture of Adrianople. 

Among the officers of Andranik there 
chanced to be Garegin Nejdeh, later an 
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Armenian general. Still before Andranik, 
at the time of the war of liberation of tne 
Bulgarians from the Turkish yoke, among 
the Russian officers were found Armenians 
such as General Archak Kamsarakan who 
died in 1936. During the war, taking up 
the cause of the Entente, the liberation 
of the oppressed nations, Armenian volun- 
teers fought against the Turks on many 
fronts, be it in the ranks of the Russians 
in Turkey, the French in Cilicia and in 
Syria, and the English in Palestine and 
Irak. Thus, according to Frederic Macler, 
the French Orientalist, (see his interesting 
book, “The Armenian Nation, Her Past 
and her Misfortunes,” Paris 1923), on all 
the Allied fronts, both Russian and French, 
approximately 200,000 Armenians fought 
on the side of the Allies. They distinguished 
themselves for bravery and were cited 
both in French and Russian dispatches for 
the defense of Warsaw, the capture of 
Van, of Erzeroum and of Erzendjian (in 
Turkey), for their share in the battle of 
Arara at Palestine, and for the occupation 
of Cilicia. 

In the treaty of Sevres, Aug. 10, 1920, 
signed between the Allied Powers and 
Turkey, among the first to be mentioned 
was the name of Armenia, whose de facto 
and de jure statue was recognized by the 
belligerents as well as Turkey. 

The Armenian nation sacrificed the best 
part of her youth for the success of the 
Allied cause only later to be robbed of her 
justly-won homeland and to be reduced to 
a state of wandering. 

Now if such an ancient people has to 
this day successfully resisted the forces of 
disintegration and has managed to pre- 
serve its national identity, it seems to us 
it has won all rightful claims for a free 
and independent homeland. 


The Historic Role of the Armenians 
In this chapter we shall give only a few 
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historically interesting facts from the point 
of view of culture. 


The Armenians belong to a number of 
those rare nations which, in spite of their 
antiquity, still exist today. At the time 
when Babylonia, Assyria and even ancient 
Egypt no longer existed, the Armenians in 
spite of persecutions and wholesale destruc- 
tion in Turkish Armenia, continue their 
existence not only in Russian Armenia, but 
also many other countries. 


The Armenians belong to the Aryan race. 
In the ninth century B.C. the Armenians, 
led by their chief Armenius, passed from 
Thrace into Asia Minor, where they settled 
down and mixed with the natives, From 
that time this people have carried the 
name of Armenians, after their chieftain, 
according to Greek and Roman historians, 
or from the Armenian king Aram, according 
to Armenian historians. The original name 
of the country which they inhabited was 
Nairi, a name often recalled, even 3000 
years B.C. in the history of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, their neighbors, with 
whom they often found themselves at war. 
Later Nairi was supplanted by the name 
Urartou, whence comes the name of Mount 
Ararat, where, according to the Bible, 
Noah’s Ark landed. The Armenians them- 
selves were called Haik, from their ances- 
tor Haik, grandson of Noah, founder of the 
first royal dynasty of Armenia. 


After the death of Alexander the Great, 
Armenia freed itself from the Macedonian 
yoke, and in 322 B.C. Yervant founded 
the second royal dynasty. While addressing 
Cyrus, King of Persia, his famous words 
remain, “Cyrus, I have broken my promise. 
Prepare for war, for I desire to be free 
and I want to bequeath that liberty to my 
children.” One of his successors, Vaghar- 
chag assumed the task of organizing his 
state, improving its administration and in- 
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introducing new functions such as counsel- 
lors of state for works of charity and for the 
proper recompense of his subjects. Roads 
were repaired, marshlands dried, and new 
cities were built. Under his son Archag I, 
the Bulgars under the leadership of Venda, 
coming from the Volga, were hospitably 
received and established in the province 
at the foot of the Ararat. His successor 
Artaxias (190-159), founder of a new dyn- 
asty, gave asylum to Hannibal, who, flee- 
ing from the Romans, was looking for 
shelter in the Armenian king’s domain. He 
kept him in his capitol Artaxata, which he 
had just built. Tigran II, surnamed the 
great, (94-45) was the most famous king 
of Armenia, since he extended the front- 
iers of his country as far as Egypt, in- 
cluding almost all the countries found in 
the Roman sphere in Asia Minor, which 
were obliged to recognize supremacy of 
Armenia. 


The Armenians have played a very im- 
portant part as propagators of christianity. 
For, not only were they the first to accept 
Christianity as the religion of the state, but 
they also spread it among their neighbors 
which became a cause of conflict between 
them and the nearby pagan nations, For 
a long time the Armenians were as a barrier 
against the invasions of peoples of Mongo- 
lian origin and the Mohammedan religion. 
Georgraphically, Armenia is found on the 
route of the conquerors such as Genghiz- 
Khan and Timour-Lane. Later, the Ar- 
menians hindered the Turk hordes from 
invading Europe. 


Let us pause at the story of Abgar, king 
of Armenia who ruled precisely up to the 
beginning of the christian era. Abgar, ac- 
cording to Moses of Khoren, Armenian 
historian, known to have suffered for 
many long year from an incurable disease, 
having heard of the miracles of Jesus Christ 
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sent Him a letter with the request that he 
cure him. At the same time he invited Him 
to his domain to shelter Him from the 
persecution of the Jews, the Savior answers 
him through one on his apostles: “Fort- 
unate are those who without having seen 
Me, have faith in Me. I must accomplish 
the will of Him who has sent Me. Later 
I shall send you one of my disciples who 
shall cure you of your disease and give life 
to you and those about you.” This letter 
was accompanied by the image of the 
Lord, which later became the cause of mil- 
itary expeditions on the part of the Byzan- 
tine Emperors of Armenian origin against 
the city of Edessa, capital of Armenia, 
where it was kept. Thus, after the crucifix- 
ion of Jesus Christ two of his apostles com- 
ing to Armenia cured the king, who was 
baptized, and accepted christianity to 
propagate it not only in his state, but a!so 
in the neighborng countries. He made an 
effort to win the Roman emperor Tiberius 
and the king Artaches of Persia over to 
the new religion through letters of ex- 
hortation, 

It was only three centuries later, at the 
time of Tiridates’ reign, that christianity 
became a religion of state in Armenia. The 
promoter of the measure was Gregory the 
Illuminator, founder of the Gregorian 
church. The invention of the Armenian 
alphabet by Mesrop with the aid of the 
Catholicos Sahag in 408 and the translation 
of the Bible (completed in 434 A.D.) by 
Mesrop have especially contributed to the 
consolidation of christianity in Armenia. 
After the invention of the alphabet, the 
king of Armenia, Vramshabouh, ordered 
the establishment of Armenian schools 
in those parts of the country dependent 
upon Persia. 


Gregory the Illuminator was sent before 
Constantine the Great, emperor of Byzan- 
tium, so as to convert him to christianity. 
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Later Constantine became a convert and 
introduced christianity into Byzantium as a 
religion of state. As to Georgia, the intro- 
duction of Christianity there is due princi- 
pally to Saint Nina (Noune), who was sent 
there and charged with that mission by 
Gregory the Illuminator. The Georgian al- 
phabet was likewise invented by Mesrop 
with the help of Dgahi. 


However, the acceptance of christianity 
by the Armenians definitely hurt their re- 
lations with the Persians. 


Yezdigirt (440-457), then on the Iranian 
throne, published a manifesto commanding 
all christians of his states to be converted 
to Mazdaism. This was the cause for a 
general revolt in Armenia. The Persians and 
their magi were massacred, the temples of 
fire were destroyed, and the people armed 
themselves under the command of Vartan 
Mamikonian, grandson on his mother’s side 
to the Patriarch Sahak, one of the most 
powerful lords who, besides his power, 
enjoyed the esteem and confidence of the 
entire nation. But the small army of this 
valiant prince was dispersed near the vil- 
lage of Avarayr (455 A.D.) and in the 
battle Vartan fell together with more than 
a thousand of his men. His death was a 
great loss for Armenia, but this battle saved 
the nation. For, the Persians surprised at 
such a vigorous resistance, halted their 
measures against the church. During 
this time serious dangers broke out for 
the Persians along the Eastern frontiers, 
and their armies had to occupy the plains 
of the Oxus to stop the Huns. Armenia was 
saved from the Magi for a time. The sup- 
reme sacrifice of Vartan and his army has 
stayed alive in Armenian memory. Even 
in our day the church as well as the Ar- 
menian nation celebrate the anniversary of 
the battle of Avarayr and pay homage to 
those who fell on that day. 
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Under King Firuz in the sixth century 
persecutions against the christians recom- 
menced. Vahan Mamikonian, nephew of 
Vartan, as commander in chief of the Ar- 
menian troops, called upon the Georgians 
to aid in the defense of the christian faith 
and the war continued until Vologeze suc- 
ceeded Firuz. Vologeze tolerated Chris- 
tianity in his domain, especially in Armenia, 
where the magi for nearly a half-century 
had maintained a war disastrous for the 
crown. The valor of the Mamikonians had 
saved the nation. From that time on, until 
the invasion of the Arabs, Armenia gov- 
erned herself, under the suzerainty of the 
Persian government, and this was an era 
of prosperity. 


Since the time when the Armenians con- 
quered the region of Ararat, life had, for 
the most part, turned out to be very dif- 
ficult and full of uncertainties for them. 
Forced into perpetual wars for the defense 
of their independence and christian faith, 
the Armenians, however, knew only short 
periods of complete subjugation, because 
the Persians, as well as the Romans, 
deemed it wiser to allow a tolerable auton- 
omy under the authority of the governors 
who were very frequently chosen from able 
princes. The Armenians were able to con- 
sider themselves in turn the allies of the 
emperor or of the king of kings, rather than 
merely his subjects. 

After the arrival of the Arabs upon the 
political scene, the fate of Armenia entered 
a very gloomy period. Henceforth, the 
musulmans considered the christians whose 
country they seized as their slaves, and for 
more than a thousand years they did not 
hesitate before any persecution to win 
them to Islam. The Armenians had to 
cling to their faith all the more tenaciously 
as the safeguard of their national identity. 

Although subjugated by the Arabs, the 
Armenians nevertheless had a glorious re- 
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birth in the last years of the ninth century 
and for about 200 years, from 885 to 1064,, 
profited by the entry of the Turks upon 
the scene. They finally became masters of 
a part of their paternal] home; but the same 
circumstances which led them to emanci- 
pation from the Arab led to a new and more 
vicious scourge in the person of the new- 
comers, the Turks, a scourge which con- 
tinued to the twentieth century. 


The martyrdom of Armenia starts from 
645, the time when the standard of the 
Prophet appeared in the country of Van. 
Fanaticized by Mahomet, the tribes cf 
Arabia poured out like a torrent upon 
Asia Minor. The eastern provinces of the 
Byzantine empire where the most vulner- 
able, and it was in Armenia that the Arab 
hordes spread out. However, the Byzantine 
court could not, without great dangers for 
the empire let the Arabs settle on the 
plateaus of Erzeroum and menace the 
provinces of the Pont (bridge). Constantin 
II decided to retake this province by force 
and he compelled it to embrace the ortho- 
dox religion, hoping to bind them to his 
cause. Thus, the Armenians persecuted by 
the musulmans, because they were christ- 
ian were still made the victims of the 
Greeks who did not forgive them for their 
tenacious adherence to their national rite. 

Finally in 885, taking advantage of the 
weakened Arab garrisons in Armenia, as 
a result of the latter’s expansion in Africa 
and Spain preparatory to their conquest 
of Europe, the Armenian princes attempted 
a revolt, which was crowned with success, 
It was during this period that the city of 
Ani which was soon to become the capital 
of Armenia was built. It was located not 
far from the city, with numerous churches 
and strong walls made of colorful volcanic 
rock. The ruins of these monuments stil] 
stand, although the individual buildings 
have disappeared. Traces of the streets 
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and public squares can no longer be seen. 
This city, whose ruins we view today with 
no small emotion, was the work of the 
Bagratid princes. 

Internal wars had ravaged Armenia at 
a time when she was surrounded by ene- 
mies on all sides. It was during this per- 
iod that the Near East was invaded by 
the Seljuk Turks. The first contact the 
Armenians had with these fierce newcom- 
ers was along the frontiers of the Vaspoura- 
kan. Convinced that he would be able 
to stand such adversaries King Senecherim 
surrendered his kingdom to Basi] II, and 
received from him, in exchange, the city 
of Sebastia (Sivas), in Cappadocia, with 
its limits up to the Euphrates. Senecherira 
gave up to the Greeks, a principality con- 
taining 10 cities, 2 strongholds and 4,000 
villages, and in 1021 he left his kingdom to 
take possession of his new domain, taking 
along with him his family and 400,000 of 
his subjects, about a third of the population 
of his former state. 

In the meantime, the conquest of Ar- 
menia by the Turks was not made without 
resistance on the part of the population. 
However, Vaspourakan was ravaged. Then 
moving to the north, the Turkish hordes 
seized Ardzech, near Erzeroum, a city 
which possessed more than 800 churches 
and immense wealth. They pillaged and 
burned the city and took 150,000 of the in- 
habitants of the district into captivity, 


In 1059 the Seljuks captured the city of 
Sebastia, ruined her churches and put to 
the sword the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants, while the survivors were taken away 
into slavery. The invaders took away im- 
mense quantities of booty, for Sebastia 
was a rich commercial center. Ani alore 
closed her doors against the Turks and 
defended herself with courage. In 1064 
she was beseiged by the Turks. Finally 
when .the Greek troops abandoned the 
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city, she was compelled to surrender. The 
magnificent Armenian metropolis was 
laid in ruins and what little of it was left 
was later occupied summarily by the Sel- 
juks, Kurds, by the Tartar Khans and the 
Persians until an earthquake finally wiped 
out all traces of the city. Her inhabitants 
migrated to Georgia, Crimea, Astrakhan, 
Moldavia, and Poland. 

Unable to consider the restoration of 
Ani, Rouben, prince of the ancient ruling 
family of the Artzrounis who in the past 
had played a very important role for the 
court of Greater Armenia, turned his i.- 
terest toward Cilicia, a country where 
many Armenian nobles had already emi- 
grated and had placed themselves under 
the protection of the Byzantine empire. Cil- 
icia, because of her geographical and nat- 
ural position, was not only important stra- 
tegically, but was also of great value for 
her commercial routes. He entered into 
Byzantine politics to strengthen this moun- 
tainous country, and the Byzantine emper- 
ors favored the creation of small principal- 
ities. However, Rouben, contrary to the 
wishes of Armenian nobles did not at all 
seek the protection of Byzantium, but de- 
clared himself independent. Constantine 
I, son of Rouben (1095-1099) and his suc- 
cessor Thoros II. (1099-1129) followed 
the plans of their predecessor, increasing 
their territories at the expense of the Byzan- 
tines. 


This important rise of revolts was not 
however without its effect upon Constant- 
inople, and Basil immediately prepared for 
the reconquest of his lost territories, but the 
advent of the crusades put a stop to his 
plans. Godfrey of Bouillon passed into 
Asia, crossed Cilicia, and according to Pope 
Gregory XIII “no country came more spon- 
taneously to the aid of the Crusaders than 
the Armenians.” They furnished them with 
horses, arms and food, Constantine I, son 
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of Rouben, then backed up the Crusaders 
with all his forces, who, during the siege 
of Antioch, would have found himself in 
a very bad predicament without the help 
of the Armenians. Realizing the important 
part New Armenia could play for their 
benefit, the Franks were inclined to favor 
these precious allies. Jocelyn, count of Edes- 
sa, married the daughter of Constantine 
and Baldwin, brother of Godfrey, took a 
niece of Constantine for his wife. Thus the 
alliance of interests was consecrated by that 
blood, and the christians of the Orient 
entered upon the vast feudal organization 
of the Crusades. 


On the death of Thoros I, Leon I (1129- 
1137), his brother, succeeded him, to show 
his power and be in position to enterta‘n 
useful relations with Europe, Thoros car- 
ried his arms up to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean which became a cause of con- 
tention between the Armenians and the 
Latins. During this time, the war against 
the Turkish hordes coming from the cen- 
ter of Asia Minor continued. The hostility 
of the Turks to the Armenians, moreover 
was checked by gold on the part of -e 
court of Byzantium, which always kept her 
eyes on Cilicia and the principality of An- 
tioch. In spite of the alliance between the 
two states, the Greeks invaded Cilicia, 1e- 
fied the Crusaders and the king of Cilicia, 
Leon I, occupied the greater part of the 
country and reigned as masters up to 1145. 

The history of the Orient is very confused 
at this time, since varying interests became 
entangled. By turns, the Greeks turned the 
Crusader princes one against the other; the 
musulmans against the christians, allied 
with their most redoubable enemies for a 
time, changing their politics suddenly, 
yielding unto their adversaries and taking 
up arms against their ancient allies. 

Rouben II (1175-87), a just and pious 
prince, left many foundations throughout 
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his lands. However, disabused by the per- 
fidy which surrounded him, he abdicated in 
favor of his brother Leon (1187), and re- 
tired to a monastery where he died several 
months later. 

On October 2, 1187, Saladin became mas- 
ter of Jerusalem. Edessa and St. Jean d’Acre 
belonged to the infidels, Tripoli and An- 
tioch were ready to fall, and if Europe 
had not come to help them, the Crusaders 
and Cilicia would have perished. This was 
the fate of the west Latins in the Orient 
if the princes had not promoted a new 
Crusade to recapture the holy sites, and 
also to create new states along the Syrian 
coasts capable of fighting against the Mus- 
sulman strength of Egypt. The papacy used 
all its energy to bring about the birth of 
a new expedition. The emperor of Ger- 
many, the kings of France and England re- 
sponded to the call and Frederick Bar- 
barossa was placed at the head of the Cru- 
sade, Passing through Macedonia, the em- 
peror traversed Cilicia which had to serve 
as the base for his military operations 
against Antioch and on to Palestine. Leon 
saw a unique occasion to prove his strength 
especially against Byzantium in this formi- 
dable expedition against the Mussulmans 
and he intended to make his country the 
medium of communication between the By- 
zantine empire and the Syrian principalities. 
He hastened to furnish the Crusaders with 
guides and promised the cooperation of 
his army. Leon had won Frederick to his 
cause who prevailed upon the Pope to 
intercede for him. This emperor of Ger- 
many had promised him the crown, but was 
drowned in the cold waters of the Calycad- 
nos before he was able to help Leon’s cause. 

The arrival of the third Crusade in Cilicia 
marked the beginning of a new era for the 
Armenians. A new Latin kingdom was to 
be established not to the disadvantage of 
the infidels, but good in wresting one of 
the provinces of the Byzantine Empire. To 
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1191 King Richard of England, having left 
Sicily with his fleet, was prevented from 
touching at Cyprus by bad weather, where 
Isaac, a Greek prince who had declared 
himself independent ruler as king. In a 
few weeks Richard took possession of the 
island. Incensed by the conduct of Isaac, 
whom he deposed, he put Guy de Lusignau 
in his place, as the first king of Cyprus, and 
continued his voyage toward the Holy 
Land. The interference on the part of the 
Latin christians in the affairs of the Orient 
had greatly estranged the Greeks. If the 
Greeks had been united with the Crusaders 
to battle against the Mussulmans, the in- 
vasion of the Turks would have been 
limited to the oriental provinces of Turkey 
in Asia proper, the christian kingdoms of 
Syria and new Armenia would have sur- 
vived and Constantinople would probably 
have never fallen into the hands of the 
enemies of civization. 


Leon knew that he could not continue 
the independent political policy of his pre- 
decessors and hold the balance of power 
between the Greeks and the Crusaders. 
After long negotiations, Leon was crowned 
king in 1199 by the representative of the 
Pope, Celestion III, and took the name 
of Leon I, King of Armenia. From his 
rise to the title of baron (1187) until the 
end of the 12th century. Leon's one con- 
cern was reorganizing his country, and 
putting it on such a footing that he could 
keep his Latin neighbors as well as the 
Greeks and Mussulmans in awe. He 
neglected nothing for the economic devel- 
opment of Cilicia. Formerly commerce 
tended toward the Greek Asiatic provinces, 
The Armenians diverted it to the Mediter- 
ranean coasts. Venice and Genoa, the great 
commercial republics on the Mediterran- 
ean, became the best traders with new 
Armenia. Leon introduced very pleasing 
innovations into his country. Cilicia owed 
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numerous charitable and religious institu- 
tions to him. He regulated the sale of slaves 
in his domain, ordering that those of the 
christian religion were not to be given over 
to the infidels, and built asylums for the lep- 
ers. Before dying, Leon named his daughter 
Isabella to the throne, offspring of his 
second wife, daughter of the king of Cyp- 
rus, Amaury de Lusignan and Isabella of 
Plantagenet. However the infancy of this 
princess having brought about quarrels 
between her very closely related parents, 
the throne was taken by Hetoom, whose 
reign was longest among the sovereigns of 
New Armenia (1220-1237). At this time 
Genghis-Khan, coming from the River Gan- 
ges, was advancing toward the west des- 
troying everything on his way. Northern 
Persia, Greater Armenia, and Georgia fell 
under the power of the terrible conqueror. 
Hetoom and the other princes of Asia Minor 
became allied against him and repulsed 
the invasion. Other invasions on the part 
of the Mongolians and Mamelukes of Egypt 
were repulsed by Hetoom. In the mean- 
time, tired by his long reign, he abdicated 
in favor of his son and retired to a mon- 
astery. 


The reign of the new King Leon II 
(1270-1289) was only a succession of dis- 
astrous wars against the Mamelukes of 
Egypt. A respite of ten years, however, 
permitted this prince to raise the country 
out of her ruins by his wise administration, 
and again foreign ships could be seen to 
frequent Armenian ports and commerce 
was reborn. A great number of manuscripts 
bear witness to the care with which he 
encouraged the education as well as the 
religious training of his people. 


Hetoom II (1289-1297) ascended the 
throne during the critical moments of 
Oriental Christendom which at the time 
has been disowned by the Occident. The 
Mamelukes pressing their conquests, mas- 
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sacred the christians and reduced their 
wives and children to slavery. New A-- 
menia became the arena of interminable 
wars between the Mamelukes and the 
Mongols during the reign of Hetoom and 
his successors. 

Not having a male son to succeed him, 
Leon IV (1342) named the son of his 
sister Isabella and Guy de Lusignan, rul- 
ing family of Cyprus. The latter mounted 
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the throne under the name of Constantine 
II (1342-1344), but was assassinated two 
years later during a riot. 

One of his successors, Levon V Lusig- 
nan, leaving his country ruined by Mon- 
golian hordes, sought refuge in France 
where he passed away in Paris in 1393. He 
was the last Armenian king. 


(To be continued) 





To Khallo 


Friend of my former life — 
I held you in your kittenhood 
And brushed you to liken the panther’s sheen 
How often I wished you 
To be lofty, noble, and majestic — 
How often I wished you 
To show me your unseen world. 

I, the mistress and you, my jungle cat. 
But you would only stretch out 
Your blackness and pin-point your eyes 
In wise mockery at me. 

Poor gentle maid who looks so sadly 
At her sea, 

What would you from its deep mysteries? 
How dark, how cold it seems this moonless night — 
No shells or pebbles underfoot, 

No sea-bird’s cry — 

No stars 
No sound of song 
No voice 
Poor, wet-eyed maid — 

The sea unbraids your hair, 

The wind won't dry your tears, 


CHARLOTTE MARKARIAN 
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‘@ “THE WATCHFUL SPIRIT OF NANSEN 
‘OVER THE DESTINY OF THE ARMENIAN 
PEOPLE.” 


A VISIT TO 


THE GRAVE 


OF FRITDJOF NANSEN 


PROFESSOR M. G. SEVAG 


When I was preparing to participate in 
tthe International Congress for Microbi- 
ology which took place in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, during August 3 to 9, 1958, and the 
International Congress for Biochemistry 
which took place in Vienna, Austria, during 
‘September 1-6, 1958, the prospect of the 
realization of two principal wishes quick- 
ened my spirits. One of these wishes was 
the opportunity for the materialization of 


a long delayed pilgrimage to the grave of 


Fridtjof Nansen and the expression of my 
respect to his family. The second wish 
which was to be realized was a pilgrimage 
to the great Armenian cultural and educa- 
tional center of the Mechitarist Congrega- 
tion in Vienna, where for over a century 
and a half Armenian scholars enlightened 
the Armenian people and nursed them with 
hope when they were experiencing the 
darkest period of their history under the 
most barbarous Turkish rule. I had the 
opportunity previously of visiting a few 
times the other older equally renowned 
Mechitarist Congregation on the Island of 
San Lazarro in Venice, Italy, but this was 
to be my first visit to the Vienna Mechi- 
tarists. 

My airplane took off from St. Andrews’ 
Airfield near Washington, D.C. After a 
stopover of two days in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, another flight took me to Stockholm. 
At the conclusion of the Microbiological 


Congress on Sunday, August 10, I flew to 
Oslo, Norway, and checked in at a hotel 
near the University. The next morning J 
telephoned Mr. Odd Nansen the ‘son of 
Fridtjof Nansen and exlained to him who 
I was and what my principal objective was 
in making this special trip to Oslo. Without 
delay, Mr. Nansen invited me to his office 
located on Wergelandsveien No. 7. After 
greetings, he expressed that he was very 
happy that an Armenian from the United 
States of America had made a special trip 
to Oslo to pay his respect to the memory of. 
his father. 

Fridtjof Nansen was one of the greatest 
rugged pioneers of all times. As an exlorer 
of the Arctric regions, he accomplished such 
feats which other exlorers had attempted 
but failed to achieve. In 1888, when he was 
27 years old, he headed a group which suc- 
ceeded in crossing Greenland from the 
West coast to the East coast over the soul- 
trying icy vestibules of the high altitudes. 
Several previous attempts by others to 
cross Greenland from East to West had 
failed. Nansen returned home in 1889 and 
became curator of the Zootomic museum of 
Christiana University. In September, 1889 
he married Eva, daughter of Professor 
Michael Sars of Christiana University, a 
noted singer. Within a year, in 1890 Nan- 
sen was again ready with a plan for the 
expedition to the North Pole. He built a 
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special ship, “Fram” (i.e. “Forward”) and 
sailed on June 24, 1893. The ship was frozen 
in the ice flow and could not be used for 
further sailing, and on March 14, 1893 Nan- 
sen and his companion Johnson started 
northward on foot and headed for the Franz 
Joseph Land reaching on their way to the 
highest latitude then ever reached by man. 
They suffered from shortage of food and 
were compelled to winter on an island in 
Franz Joseph Land for nine months (May 
19, 1896). After many narrow escapes in the 
enduring struggle against the elements of 
Arctic regions they returned, after reaching 
a latitude of 80 degrees N, to Norway safe- 
ly by the west coast of Spitzbergen. There 
a great welcome awaited the hero of the 
Arctic North. 


In 1896 a professorship of Zoology was 
established for him at the Christiana Uni- 
versity. However, in 1900 he again under- 
took an Arctic Oceangraphic expedition 
and became director of the International 
Center Laboratory in Christiana for the Re- 
search of the Sea. All of his expeditions are 
authoritatively written by him in books 
and magazine articles. 


After conquering the unusual] elements 
of nature and daring to wrestle with things 
Nansen took up politics, issuing a manifesto 
hitherto beyond man’s experience, in 1905 
and many articles in regard to the sever- 
ance of the union of Norway from Sweden 
and for the restoration of Norway as a free 
state. On this point, he stated: “Any union 
in which the one people is restrained in 
exercising its freedom is and will remain 
in danger.” He pursued the cause of his 
country with steel will and on the estab- 
lishment of the Norwegian monarchy, Nan- 
sen was appointed minister to England 
(1906). In 1908 retiring from his post, he 
returned to his scientific work as professor 
of Oceanography at Christiana University 
and wrote a book on Norwegian Sea, its 
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Physical Oceanography. In 1910 he cruised 
through the northeastern North Atlantic 
from Ireland to Iceland and back to Nox- 
way. In 1913 he made an expedition 
through the Arctic and the Kama Seas to 
the mouth of the Yenisei River and through 
Siberia and the Amur region. In 1914 
another expedition took him from the North 
Atlantic down to the European coast to 
Madeira and the Azores and back to Nor- 
way. 


From Scientific Expeditions to Human- 
itarian Services. All his life Nansen lived the 
life of a restless soul, restless for achieving 
pioneering deeds. Baptized with sufferings 
in the struggle over the fierce elements of 
nature, Nansen found himself face to face 
with the untold miseries of human society. 
In the war year of 1917, he headed a Nor- 
wegian Commission and came to U.S.A. 
for the procurement of essential supplics 
for Norway. And in 1918, on the heels of 
the Armistice, Nansen, appointed as the 
commissioner of the League of Nations 
with the executive assistance of twelve 
states and 48 Red Crosses, was responsibie 
for the repatriation of about 500,000 pris- 
oners of war from Siberia, China and other 
parts of the world. He visited the chief cap- 
itals of Europe to mobilize their support; 
as a result, the European Red Crosses fed 
and clothed 1,6000,000 persons of the Rus- 
sian famine. His publicity campaign exer- 
cised great influence on America which 
under Hoover's direction fed at one time 
10,000,000 Russian sufferers. As high com- 
missioner for refugees to the League, he 
protected and settled Russian, Armenian 
and Greek refugees who had survived the 
holocaust of the war. He became the head 
of a government without a country and is- 
sued Nansen-passports to facilitate travel 
and settlement of homeless wanderers. At 
this time Nansen belonged to all humanity 
representing the highest ideals of men who 
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had sacrificed their lives for the realization 
of those ideals. 

Nansen and Armenia. In 1923 Nansen 
was awarded the Nobel peace prize which 
he donated to the furtherance of the Nan- 
sen agricultural demonstration estates and 
model farms in Russia. In 1925 he was 
elected lord rector of St. Andrews, and in 
1928 published Armenia and the Near East. 
He died of heart failure at Oslo on May 18, 
1930. The daughter of Nansen, Liv Nansen 
Hoyer, in her book, “Nansen, A Family 
Portrait” (Longmans, Green and Co. Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 8, N.Y.), 
on page 250: 


“Father always felt deeply the fate of 
the refugees for whom he worked, but 
none moved him more profoundly than 
the tragedy of the Armenians, that brave, 
gifted and cultured nation of highlanders 
whose history records little but war, 
destruction and suffering, and whose 
greatest trial came in our twentieth cen- 
tury. No smal] part of the responsibility 
for their tragic fate lies with the civilized 
countries of Europe, for when the Turks 
went so far as to make a deliberate planned 
attempt to exterminate the Armenian pe»- 
ple with all the means at their disposal, 
nothing was done to stop them. Afterwards, 
when the survivors were seeking some way 
of assuring their future, the responsible 
politicians chose to forget their existence. 
That the League of Nations also failed the 
Armenians was a disappointment that 
Father never got over. 


“In the preface to his book Through Ar- 
menia he wrote: ‘I find it difficult to be- 
lieve that anyone could acquaint himself 
with the history of this remarkable people 
without being profoundly moved by the 
great tragedy of it. Though I am uneasily 
aware of the inadequacy of the account, 
I hope that the facts recorded here will 
rouse the conscience of Europe.” But the 


conscience of Europe was dead and has 
not resurrected since’,” Liv Nansen Hoyer 
continues: 

“In 1915, after the defeat of their army, 
the Turks made a determined attempt to 
exterminate the Armenian minority. The 
towns and villages of Cilicia, Mesopotamia 
and Asia Minor were evacuated and the 
inhabitants sent on long death-marches, the 
sole purpose of which was to kill them. 
Men and youths were slaughtered by the 
guards, and young women sold to any 
passer-by who would have them. Typhus 
raged and the sides of the roads were lit- 
tered with dead.” 


Mrs. Hoyer gives an account of the 
events from August $l, 1915, when the 
Turkish minister of the Interior told the 
German Ambassador in Constantinople that 
“the Armenian question does not exist aay 
longer”, and she writes. “but he was wrong.” 
Then came the promise of the allies, the 
creation of an Armenian army of volunteers 
of which more than 200,000 of them died 
for the Allied cause. Then came the col- 
lapse of Germany and Turkey, and “with 
their usual industry the Armenians in Ere- 
van set about rebuilding their ravaged 
country.” Then came the Treaty of Sevres, 
“Armenia was recognized as a free, inde- 
pendent and sovereign state, and three 
months later its boundaries were draw. 
by President Wilson. At the very first As- 
sembly of the League of Nations Nansen 
proposed that Armenia should be a member 
and pointed out that the country required 
help.” 


Then came Kemal Pasha, the Russians, 
and later sad events climaxed with the 
complete desertion of Armenia’s cause. 
Great words of sympathy, couching intri- 
gues, interests, power politics, crucifica- 
tion of truths and ideals followed by the 
Western powers. 

She continues: “Nansen’s faith in the 
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League of Nations was often shaken, but 
not that in the Armenians and their future. 
He kept telling them that they must rety 
on none but themselves; and that they 
would build themselves a country again 
he never doubted. Nansen could not re- 
concile with the inhumanity of the gov- 
ernments represented in the League of 
Nations. He could not lend himself to 
such continued fooling of the Armenians, 
and accordingly he tendered his resignation 
as High Commissioner.” So wrote Liv 
Nansen Hoyer. This caused tremendous 
stir in the League of Nations. 

After Nansen’s death, his work was taken 
over by the “Nansen Office” headed hy 
Michael Hanson. When Hanson was on a 
visit to Aleppo, the Armenians gave a din- 
ner for him. At this dinner he made a 
speech. At the first mention of Nansen’s 
name the entire company rose to its fect 
and stood for a minute or two in silert 
prayer. One of the Armenian hosts said 
to Michael Hanson: “We Armenians be- 
lieve that Nansen sits at the side of Our 
Lord watching over the destinies of the 
Armenian people.” 


Sitting in the office of the son of his 
man of noble spirit, reincarnation of the 
God-like heroes of Norway of the ancient 
days. We reviewed some of his achievc- 
ments. Emotion walled up in me and over- 
flowed tears began to roll down my cheeks. 
I thought I saw Mr. Odd Nansen’s eyes 
darken. I suppressed my emotions and 
locked the tears within my soul. At that 
moment he told me that Armenians of 
America gave a banquet in honor of his 
father and presented him with a parchment 
inscribed with gratitude. The emotions 
within me were stilled. He then informed 
me that to perpetuate his father’s memory 
a research foundation is being set up in his 
father’s home. To broaden my my informa- 
tion in this regard he telephoned one of 
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his friends who was the leader of the group 
behind the project. He telephoned also his 
wife to be my hostess for the occasion of 
my visit to his father’s home. Before 
taking leave of him, he autographed lis 
sister's book “Nansen, A Family Portrait” 
with the following words: “In admiration of 
your brave people, kind regards. Odd Nan- 
sen, 11.8.58.” He also autographed one 
of his own photographs for me. I made 
an attempt to take movies of him, his office 
and the photograph of F. Nansen which 
was hanging on the wall. I took leave of 
him and proceeded to the Norwegian For- 
eign Office. 


Dr. Erling Christophorsen, the leader of 
the Nansen Scientific Foundation and direc- 
tor of the cultural section of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of the Norwegian gov- 
ernment received me in his office with a 
friendly smile. During our conversation 
I learned that he had studied botany at 
Yale University and graduated in 1924, 
and when I mentioned the fact that I had 
been a graduate student at Yale University 
during 1920-21, we felt that by coincidence, 
two alumni of Yale University were meet- 
ing in faraway Norway to discuss an im- 
portant project. He told me that the city 
is going to dedicate “Polhogda”, the home 
of Nansen built in 1900, as a memorial to 
Fridtjof Nansen. Two main objectives will 
be pursued by the Nansen Scientific Foun- 
dation: (a) Arctic Research and (b) In- 
ternational relations aiming to create better 
relations. Nansen’s friends had _ raised 
700,000 Norwegian Krones, or about $100, 
000 for the purpose of restoring the house 
and its adaption for the scientists as living 
units with their families during their stay 
in Polhogda. A board of 20 members has 
been organized with Dr. Christophorsen 
as the president of the Board. After an 
hour of conversation, I shook hands with 
and thanked Dr. E. Christophorsen for the 
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courtesy which he accorded me and started 
for the house and grave of Fridtjof Nansen. 


Before leading my steps in that directier, 
I entered a flower shop and asked the 
owner for a wreath explaining to him the 
occasion. I wrote on a card: “As a token 
of gratitute for the unforgettable services 
rendered to the Armenians I place this 
wreath on the grave of Fridtjof Nansen, the 
immortal son of Norway, August 11, 1958.” 
Holding the flowers in my hands, I sat 
in a taxi and headed for Lysaker. After 
leaving behind the tall buildings, I begen 
to feel the outburst of emotions within me 
and the tears rolled out flooding my face. 
The emotions which I had tried to suppress 
in Mr. Odd Nansen’s office resurged with a 
greater force. The tears came out uncon- 
trollably. It was the spirit of more than a 
million slaughtered Armenians. Their spirit, 
condensing into tears were accompanying 
me to the grave of Nansen. They were re- 
minding me that they had sacrificed their 
lives for the great ideals of our people. 
They had accepted the challenge of the 
barbarous Turks and suffered their untold 
torture so that the lofty ideals and noble 
heritage they had inherited might be per- 
petuated. The tears came as our offering to 
the noble spirit of Fridtjof Nansen who had 
identified himself with the ragged car- 
avan of the survivors of the carnage. All 
our so-called European friends had van- 
ished behind the curtain of cowardice. 
Only Nansen had come out from the icy 
north to challenge them for our cause and 
to right the inhumanity of the western 
Christian nations to us. As a heroic figure 
emerging from the misty North he alone 
felt the pulse of our sufferings. In this 
struggle to materialize the highest aims 
of human ideals he succumbed joining the 
army of martyrs of our people. I felt alone 
with the bouquet of flowers which I cares- 
sed before approaching “Polhogda.” I made 


a heroic effort to empty my tears out before 
facing Mrs. Kari Nansen at Fridtjof Nan- 
sen’s-Vei No. 17 in Lysaker where she wait- 
ed to recieve me. I wiped my eyes dry be- 
fore the taxi stopped before the house. Mrs. 
Nansen gracefully greeted me in fluent 
English. The Nansens live in a modest 
house nearby. Both houses are perched on 
a hillside overlooking woods and yonder 
bay. A short distance from the house, the 
grave of Fridtjof Nansen is located by a 
family of trees. A slab of stone covers the 
grave bearing a simple inscription “Fridt- 
jof Nansen”. Guided by Mrs. Kari Nansen 
I approached the grave and placed the 
flowers under his name. After a few min- 
utes of silence, she talked to me standing 
before the grave and then led me to the 
house. Outwardly, the house is simple re- 
flecting the character of Nansen, but within 
it dwelled and dreamed a great soul. Here 
will come scholars to live and to commun- 
icate with the spirit of Nansen. 


When I stepped into the house, the 
workmen were remodeling the interior. As 
I followed Mrs. Nansen, a thought came 
over me. What a purposeful and inspiring 
act it would be if the Armenians would 
donate a sum of money to the Nansen 
Foundation to have an inscription placed 
on the door of one of the rooms: “A gift 
from the grateful Armenians.” These few 
letters, symbolizing love and recognition 
of Nansen’s selfless devotion to our cause 
would be read by the scholars from many 
countries as they carry out their studies in 
that house as dignified as a temple. No 
doubt the perpetuation of his memory in 
our lore will be an inspiration to these 
scholars and to us, I could present only 
flowers on behalf of my fellow Armenians. 
I hope that this wish of mine can find real- 
ization on a grand scale. We entered the 
dining room; the walls were covered with 
murals of Norwegian sagas painted by Nar- 
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sen’s well-known artist friend and neighbor, 
Werenskeold. The son of the artist had 
made Nansen’s bust which rested on a 
table. We then walked into Nansen’s lib- 
rary, study, parlor, bedroom and many 
other rooms which were being remodelled 
and furnished for the use of future scholars. 
At the end of our sight-seeing tour on the 
third floor my hostess led me up a narrow 
stairway to the roof. A panorama of woods, 
islands and water spread before our eyes. 
Turning to the left she pointed to a house 
of Quisling who during the Second World 
War as an agent of the invading German 
Nazis betrayed his country. In 1940 he 
planned the occupation of Norway. When 
Germany was defeated, Norwegians ar- 
rested and executed him as a traitor. Mrs. 
Nansen related that while Quisling was 
secretary to Nansen and a member of his 
commission engaged in humanitarian work 
during 1921-1923 in Russia and Armenia, 
he did not dare to do any infamous act, but 
he exposed his dirty character during the 
Second World War. During the rule of 
Quisling, Odd Nansen suffered for four 
years in the German concentration camp. 
‘He wrote his experiences in a book “From 
Day to Day”, published by Putman and 
Sons. 


As I was listening to Mrs. Odd Nansen 
I remembered the experiences of Socrates 
and his two pupils of similar nature. One 
of these was the talented Athenian military 
leader of 420 B.C. In the company of 
Socrates, Alcibiades was a pleasant person 
and an eloquent expounder of Socratic 
ideals. Away from Socrates’ influences, be 
proved himself to be the most unprincipled, 
characterless and debauched person. He 
was a traitor to his country Athens. When 
circumstances were against him he deliv- 
éred himself to the Spartans who were at 
war with Athens, and then as an agent 
of Spartans he went over to the Persian 
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headquarters. There he deserted the Spar- 
tans and worked against them. The other 
tragedy of Socrates came from Critias a 
pupil and companion. When he accomp- 
anied his teacher, he was loyal to his 
teachings and morality. But when he oc- 
cupied a state office he proved himself to 
be a most brutal person. He was one of 
the Thirty Tyrants who condemned Socra- 
tes to death in 399 B.C. 

“Mrs. Nansen then invited me to the 
sunny porch of their house. There we 
were joined by Mrs. Marit Greve, the 
younger daughter of Nansen, and his grand- 
daughter, little Kari Greve. Mrs. Greve's 
husband is the political secretary in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Norweg- 
ian government. While we were talking, 
little Kari left us for a few minutes and 
came back with a bunch of wild flowers 
and presented it to me after making a 
graceful curtsy. This spontaneous act of 
little Kari left an imperishable impression 
upon my memory as a sign of commendable 
family training. I took the occasion to 
photograph al] three in the shade of the 
trees neighboring Nansen’s grave and took 
leave of them greatly rewarded for my visit, 


The life of Nansen portrays a hero of 
incomparable stature. He knew no bounds 
to achieve his plans over the fierce ele- 
ments of nature. His figure stands before 
us as a man of determination to conceive 
noble aims and execute them. He is a hero 
of our times of classical prophetic stature. 
He suffered for humanity far more than he 
did for the purpose of reaching the farthest 
latitudes of the Arctic regions that any 
man had ever reached, and lived his later 
years as an apostle of charity and dedica- 
tion to his aims. Even though many months 
have passed by since I made this pilgrimage 
to his grave, these thoughts have persisted 
and possessed me. 1 have since come to 
the realization that it will be an honor and 
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an act of spiritual reawakening if the 
Armenians would go forward and adopt 
Fridtjof Nansen as their patron Saint. With- 
in the space of our memory of the events 
of the last fifty years, if there was one 
saintly stalwart person who stood by us 


during the darkest moments of our survival 
period, he was Fridtjof Nansen and no 
one else. And I believe as did the Armen- 
ians of Aleppo, “.... - that Nansen sits at 
the side of Our Lord watching over the 
destinies of the Armenian people.” 





Watertmelon Patch, 


Kharpet 


Here is the brown earth 


Parched and flat 


Where once the green 
Swollen and round 

Like gourds of honey 

On the leaf-trailed ground 
Were worth a guard 
Against the teeth of night; 
Against night’s plunder 

Of its pink and crusty heart. 
Now summer's gone. 

The green is split as under 
. The dark seeds spewn apart 
Far and deep and under. 


Drana Der HOvANESSIAN 





@ A PLEA FOR LEARNING: 


INTELLECTUAL INQUIRY IN 
THE LIBERAL Arts CURRICULUM 


LAWRENCE TERZIAN 


There is so much continuing controversy 
today between the merits of the traditional 
or liberal arts education and the practical, 
vocational curriculum that the aims and 
advantages of each have often been con- 
fused. Particularly there are conflicting 
views about the meaning and objectives 
of the liberal arts curriculum, for such ques- 
tions as the following are usually raised in 
an effort to challenge and resolve the in- 
herited pre-eminence of liberal arts study. 
Why must the pursuit of a liberal education 
be fostered in a now empirically-oriented 
world? How is the systematic study and 
analyses of ideas stimulated by the liberal 
arts curriculum? What is intellectual in- 
quiry? What is the liberal arts? And is the 
liberal arts a more fertile environment for 
a student’s mental growth and adaptability 
than a curriculum specifically designed to 
help him meet actual “life problems” re- 
lating to a democratic, industrialized soci- 
ety? 


Obviously, the traditionalists—the adher- 
ents of a liberal education—must contin- 
ually re-define the need and extent of in- 
tellectual inquiry in the American school 
curriculum. A liberal education, maintain 
the traditionalists, is more than a study of 
ancient languages, Latin and Greek. It is 
more than the acquirement of a working 
knowledge of physics, biology, and chem- 
istry. It is more than the study of algebra 
and geometry. It is more than the collection 
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of facts about ancient and medieval civili- 
zation and United States history. It is more 
than learning the grammar and structure 
of English. 

A liberal education encompasses both 
past and present disciplines. Despite the 
perennial fonfusion, liberal arts study has 
been repeatedly defined by many eminent 
educators, all of whom agree that the intel- 
lectualism of such an education is more 
than an aggregate of facts culled from 
classical subjects; that liberal education is 
truly the study of specific subject matter 
in which syntheses of ideas and logical 
reasoning enabie the student to reach be- 
yond the specific facts and thus establish 
broader implications’ and fresh relation- 
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ships. Hence, a liberal education can arouse 
a student’s interest in the intellectual life-- 
a growing awareness of his intellectua] and 
spiritual potentials. 


But let us examine some of these multi- 
faceted definitions which enunciate the 
meaning and objectives of the liberal edu- 


cation. 


Liberal education consists of taining in the 
liberal arts and of understanding the leading ideas 
that have animated mankind. It aims to help the 
human being learn to think for himself, to de- 
velop his highest human powers.1 

A liberal education aims to develop the powers 
of understanding and judgment. ... . The object 
of liberal education in youth is not to teach the 
youth all they will ever need to know. It is to 
give them the habits, ideas, and techniques that 


they need to continue to educate themselves.” 


It has consisted of the liberal arts, the arts of 
reading and writing, listening, speaking, and 
figuring, and of the intellectual and artistic 
tradition that we inherit.3 
Seca aoe the mastery of logically organized disci- 


plines.... .4 


It should produce an awareness of the main 
streams of our cultural, literary and scientific 
traditions. It should make available important 
bodies of knowledge concerning nature, society, 
ourselves, our country and its history.5 
beaten the liberal arts, the arts of learning itself, 
the arts of thinking well, of using language well 

. . . .[contains] certain classics in literature, 





1Robert M. Hutchins, The Conflict in Educa- 
tion in a Democratic Society (New York: Hat- 
per & Brothers, 1953), p. 83. 

2Ibid., pp. 73-74. 

3] bid, p. 80. 

4Forces Affecting Ametican Education, 1953 
Yearbook, Association for Supervision & Cur- 
riculum Development, ed. William Van Til 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1953), p. 8. 


mathematics, religions, history, science, and others 
whose value is independent of the place and 
time they are studied.® 

Liberal education is properly conceived as a 
balanced program of studies in the humanities, 
But it entails more than passive absorption; it 
means grasping the significance of the great 
ideas in science, in philosophy, and in religion 
for the enhancement of the quality of life, It 
means building ideas firmly into character »0 
that they become directives for the guidance of 
Personal life and for the improvement of the 
life of society.7 


These definitions, of course, point out the 
fundamental belief of the traditionalist: 
that the past is important for the individ- 
ual’s understanding and adjustment to the 
present—and to the future. In other words, 
the past has more than historical value; it 
offers significant knowledge, guides which 
are currently applicable. As Robert M. 
Hutchins has repeatedly said: Give students 
ideas, the habits of thinking, judgment, in- 
dependence of mind. Facts are not suf- 
ficient—they are forgotten. 


Intellectual inquiry, therefore, seems to 
be the primary objective of liberal educa- 
tion. Intelligence is the ability to learn, to 
adjust, to solve problems. Inquiry is the 
actual processing: the instrument for syn- 
thesizing knowledge, creating new rela- 
tionships, new ideas and concepts, new 
patterns for behavior. 





"Sidney Hook, Education for Modern Maen 
(New York: The Dial Press, 1946), p. 2. 

*Mortimer J. Adler, “In Defense of the Phil- 
osophy of Education,” in Philosophies of Educa- 
tion, Part 1, Forty-First Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, ed. Nelson 
B. Henry (Chicago: The National Society of 
the Study of Education, 1942), p. 215. 

7], B. Berkson, The Ideal and the Community 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958), p. 290. 
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But why is intellectual inquiry ipso facto 
the product of a liberal arts education? This 
is the question which advocates for the 
liberal arts must answer unequivocally; the 
question which the traditional school of 
educationalists, as represented by Hutchins, 
must answer without isolating the tradi- 
tional or liberal arts curriculum from other 
educational theories. Basically, one may de- 
fine intellectual inquiry as a natural human 
phenomenon (Hutchins, himself, refers to 
intellectual inquiry as a continuation of the 
“Great Conversation” begun with the 
Socratic dialogue) ranging in application 
from the abstract and theoretical world to 
the practical, everyday problems of living 
and working. 


Emphasis should be put on the fact that 
this intellectual interest is not antithetic to 
the pragmatist’s point of view—the “mod- 
ernist’ who holds that the growth of the 
child is dependent upon his interaction with 
society, that teaching the child to deal ex- 
perimentally with life-situations provides 
intellectual insight. Thus, though the prag- 
matist’s philosophy with its empirical, sci- 
entific character seems to be divergent in 
view from that of the idealist—the advocate 
of the liberal arts—yet we see a synthesis 
of the two philosophies at least on one 
point, for both the pragmatist and the ideal- 
ist, in essence, require the same intellectual 
tools: hypotheses, judgments, analyses, 
syntheses, conclusions. 


Unquestionably, an intellectual quality 
exists in both approaches to education. But 
is the intellectual inquiry of the humanities 
or liberal arts study to be rejected because 
its genesis is based on cultural forays into 
the past which are not immediately con- 
comitant with the life experiences of pres- 
ent-day, empirical studies? But are not the 
dialectics of liberal arts—the evaluative 
thinking in literature, philosophy, history, 
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art, science—continuing sign-posts for today, 
and cannot these logically derived truths 
provide an orientation or re-processing for 
meeting newer or more complex problems 
of a democratic and industrialized society? 


The question paramount among educa- 
tors or advocates of any given philosophy 
of curriculum-planning is whether the in- 
tellectual stimulus derived from a study 
of philosophy, history, literature, classic 
science, language, can be made transmut- 
able, negotiable for the mass of students 
to warrant the inclusion of a basic liberal 
arts program in an otherwise empirically 
formularized practical arts curriculum. 


But how divergent is the traditionalist’s 
point of view from that of the pragmatist's, 
when both, realistically, are concerned with 
the fundamental problem of equipping 
young people to live in our industrialized 
society with its specialized and technical 
functions. The traditionalist, of course, con- 
cedes that cultural pursuits are not the end 
products in such a scientific, mechanized 
world, but rather the means of educating 
the whole man to think and act intelligently. 
The realist or the pragmatist recognizes 
that practical experience and learning are 
correlatives which make for maximum 
growth, though he develops his educational 
program basically grounded in both the 
scientific way of thought and the demo- 
cratic life. John Dewey, himself, advocated 
that young people should be nurtured in 
a general “method of effective inquiry,” 
so that they would thus acquire the ability 
to make moral or behavior judgments as 
well as judgments about questions of fact. 
John Dewey considered both judgments 





8John Dewey, “From Absolutism to Experi- 
mentalism”, in Contemporary American Philoso- 
phy, Personal Statements, eds. George P. Adams 
and William Pepperell’ Montague (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1920) I, 23. 
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as empirical acts. It is through this “method 
of effective inquiry”. that Dewey hoped 
the line of demarcation between the intell- 
ectual and the practical education, the cul- 
tural and the vocational, would be erased.* 

Perhaps before examining the tradition- 
alists concept of imtellectual inquiry, a 
further definition of what is meant by the 
pragmatist’s “inquiry’—his “experimental 
inquiry” —is indicated. As delineated by 
Charles S. Peirce and John Dewey, the 
pragmatist’s method of education calls for 
the analysis of activities in actual life-situ- 
ations out of which students, in testing ard 
revising hypotheses which they formulate, 
acquire knowledge. Thus through purpose- 
ful or controlled inquiry, knowledge 
emerges. The pragmatist’s inquiry is always 
guided by an hypothesis, which is applied 
to a plan of action; consequently an oper- 
ational result may be expected by execut- 
ing the plan. The experience of doing, of 
following operational procedures, is the 
special environment in which genuine ir- 
tellectual judgment may develop. 

It is apparent that the traditionalist places 
emphasis on the acquisition of skills for in- 
tellectual inquiry before engaging in pos- 
itive, operational procedures required in 
significant life-situations. The traditional- 
ist, the adherent of a liberal education, be- 
lieves that creation of ideas, stimulation 
of intellect, can be better advanced if for- 
mal study of liberal arts techniques and 
habits are fostered before the student 
emerges into an empirically-directed world. 
That is, previous training in logic, theoret- 
ical science, language may condition the 
student to meet more successfully—and 
solve—the diverse activities in his everyday 
world. Liberal education can help the stu- 
dent to sharpen his thinking, to evaluate 





%See John L. Childs, American Pragmatism 
and Education (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950), pp. 106-107. 


choices, to develop ideas for present appli- 
cation, and even indoctrinate him in the 
history of ideas—an invaluable orientation 
which will help him avoid the wasteful pro- 
cedure of re-discovering ideas or techniques 
previously established. A liberal education 
provides a frame of reference: it does not 
make for an isolated person; it makes for 
a whole man. This concept is analogous 
with William James’ statement: that human 
experience, in pragmatic terms, is “adjust- 
ive” in nature—adjustive because it is 
through experience, environmental events, 
that our attitudes, techniques, and skills 
are developed. On the other hand, the 
traditionalist will have the student pre- 
develop his intellectual skills so that he 
can re-process them, or apply them more 
cogently, to the immediate problems of 
life-situations. 


Dewey’s method of experimental inquiry 
is compatible with the intellectual inquiry 
of the traditionalist. Both the traditionalist 
and the pragmatist would use inquiry to 
apply to the world of value and morals 
and to the world of fact. Many educators 
have misconceived Dewey's problem-solv- 
ing method, his method of inquiry, by not 
realizing that it relies on the recognition of 
past experience as well as current. That is, 
the individual, in formulating or stating his 
problem, must connect this particular prob- 
lem with data of past experience while col- 
lecting further current data. This reliance 
on past experience, therefore, is comparable 
to the traditionalist’s intellectual inquiry. 
Just as the pragmatist develops ideas from 
his “free” or experimental inquiry, so too 
does the liberal arts student bring into 
play—in the solution of a problem—the 
knowledge and understanding gained from 
a traditionally-oriented curriculum. Thus 
we see that education for the pragmatist 
means the development of habits and atti- 


tudes necessary for living and working in 
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a_ scientific, empirically-directed society; 
and educaton for the traditionalist means 
the development of habits, techniques 
based on intellectual, logical thinking 
which would complement the pragmatist’s 
interaction with his society. The chief dif- 
ferences between the traditionalist and the 
pragmatist or realist is the degree of empha- 
sis on the traditional disciplines. Basically, 
both rest their philosophies upon reason, 
intelligence, annalysis. Only their methods 
diverge. 
e 

The traditional schoo] of educators call 
liberal arts the idea] curriculum. Let us 
examine what an educational idealist has 
to say. Herman H. Horne has summed up 
the objectives of an ideal curriculum into 
three inter-related processes by saying that 
the curriculum should give us “a rounded 
view of man in his world, a taste for the 
best things in life, and the ability to take 
one’s own practical part in the world.”!° 


A more elaborate statement by Horne 
describes the aim of the curriculum as this: 


The chosen subject should teach pupils to know 
the facts and opinions they need to know in or- 
der to feel as they should feel about the values of 
living in order to think and act as they should; 
and to do the useful, proper, and right things 
in order that they may think and feel as they 
should.11 


That is, the object of a liberal arts pro- 
gram is not merely to furnish facts, but to 
provide the insight, stimulus, independence 
of mind to act intelligently, objectively, 
regardless of the social or political situa- 
tion. Horne groups the curriculum into 





10Herman H. Horne, “An Idealistic Philosophy 
of Education,” in Philosophies of Education, 
Part I, Forty-First Yearbook of the NSSE, p. 160, 
11] bid., p. 160. 
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three parts—the sciences, the fine arts, and 
the practical arts. Each branch, he con- 
tends, is an effect of the responses of man 
to his environment, for all three parts of the 
curriculum is “in accord with the nature 
of man as a being who thinks, feels, and 


wills.”!2 


Home's definition and analysis of the 
curriculum offers a frame-work for tradi- 
tionalism, the liberal education. The sci- 
ences, including physics, chemistry, biology, 
mathematics, psychology, teach us to know. 
They disclose the intellectual nature of 
man, “his passion for discovery and the 
will to know.”!* Science is organized, ver- 
ifiable knowledge—facts which provide 
the basis for further synthesis and discov- 
ery. 

The fine arts, including painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, literature, manifest in 
their producton and appreciation “the emo- 
tional nature of man, his feeling for form, 
his discriminating taste.”!* The artist, of 
course, with a will to execute, must be 
cognizant of his social environment, the 
economic influences of the country, the 
history of his art, the current trends in style. 
He is a mobile, thinking man—not an iso- 
lated, non-interacting learner. 


What about the man engaged in the prac- 
tical arts? In a democratic and industrial- 
ized society the practical arts comprises 
thousands of activities, including agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, trade, politics. The 
man engaged in such an art may be simply 
self-sufficient, following his own limited 
capacity and talent; or cooperative, extend- 
ing his accomplishment to further activity 
through interaction with other individuals 
or institutions. Again, intelligence is the 





12] bid., p. 161. 
13] bid., p. 161. 
14] bid., p. 162. 
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moving force, enabling man—an active 
agent—to adjust to his environment, to have 
the “will to change and improve condi- 
tions.’ 

The strict traditionalist, of course, does 
not accept the practical arts into his curri- 
culum, although he recognizes its place in 
our society. He maintains that man through 
the acquirement of intellectual skills can 
better adapt himself to environment, The 
traditionalist, therefore, is not deterred by 
the realist, the advocate of vocational ed- 
ucation, who urges early differentiation 
on the basis of “natural inequalities” in man 
and “existing inequalites of economic op- 
portunity." The traditionalist wishes to 
postpone differentiation as long as possible. 
Let youth, he says first obtain fundamental 
knowledge through the liberal arts—the 
prerequisites to learning, thinking, doing. 

But is intellectual inquiry the prerogative 
of the liberal arts? Perhaps we must fall 
back to Aristotle’s statement that man is a 
rational animal and as such must distin- 
guish between true and false. Man must 
sharpen his intellectual powers. How else 
can he function in society effectively and 
evolve his own personal growth without 
reading, writing, listening, speaking, figur- 
ing? There has been a long tradition in 
the intellectual and artistic pursuits. Ver- 
itable lessons can be learned by looking 
to the past; but the same inquiry, intellect- 
ual appraisal, which can be learned from 
the classics is at work interpreting the pres- 
ent and looking forward to the future. No 
one will deny that a study of liberal arts is 
effectual in an _ industrialized society, 
though even the traditionalist would con- 
cede that such an education is not often 
tangibly applicable to a routine craft or 





ISIbid., p. 162. 

'6 Mortimer J. Adler and Milton Mayer, Revo- 
lution in Education (Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1958), p. 38. 
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mechanically-functioning job. Surely, say 
the traditionalists, the office clerk would 
not be handicapped by a liberal education; 
and if the skilled craftsman or mechanic can 
profitably discharge his work without ben- 
efit of intellectual inquiry, this does not 
negate the need for introducing young men 
and women to the world of ideas and know- 
ledge. Such exposure may enhance their 
mastery of living, if not ultimately enlarge 
their mastery of living, if not ultimately 
enlarge their inherent talents and capacities. 

The point of argument between advo- 
cates of the liberal arts and the modernists 
who stress the practical arts is the degree of 
emphasis on the intellectual skills in the 
school curriculum. Traditionalists are in 
favor of extending and intensifying liberal 
arts background, making it the core pro- 
gram before differentiation of schooling is 
established. The traditionalist recognizes 
the importance of experience and the ap- 
plied sciences, but he contends that sources 
of knowledge and methods of learning are 
to be found other than in the practical sci- 
ences. In fact, traditionalists hold that 
knowledge—and they refer to philosophical 
knowledge which is gleaned from the lib- 
eral arts—is superior to empirical sciences. 
The reason: the empirical sciences cannot 
answer philosophical questions which are 
basic to an intelligent direction of a man’s 
life, and thus they omit the entire realm of 
emotional, esthetic and religious experi- 
ence. The pragmatist or realist, of course, 
may not be too concerned about this dif- 
ference: he is more concerned with intell- 
igence applied freely to experience: ideas 
developing from experience. His answer: 
students learn ideas in response to situations 
confronting them. 


But the traditionalist says: develop in- 
tellectual inquiry through a liberal educa- 
tion, for such an education gives the student 
a perspective: an introduction to the art 
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of abstract thinking, into basic intellectual 
and formal elements. But how is intell- 
ectual inquiry imparted? How is it taught? 
The traditionalist maintains that the tea- 
cher, in developing intellectual inquiry in 
his students, is guided by a philosophy of 
idealism. That is, the teacher strives toward 
perfection, not only for himself but also 
for his student. “What is worth doing is 
worth doing well,” is the guiding principle. 
This striving for perfection implies a “seli- 
direction, self-activity, selfhood, inner spiri- 
tual growth.”'? Teacher and pupil attempt 
to realize the ideal: questioning the find- 
ings of the intellect, of the authenticity, 
meaning, and significance of facts — their 
interrelationship. Facts are not the goal or 
end-all of the liberal arts. The teacher 
attempts to guide students to recognize and 
ask significant questions for themselves. 
Discussion develops as a method of train- 
ing; it is not merely the springboard tor 
“unconsidered personal opinion.”!* 


The objective of liberal arts is to con- 
tribute to the growth of the intellect. The 
student’s studies are not narrowly confined 
to factual study of “dead history”, of the 
accumulation of inert knowledge. Rather, 
the overall objectives of his studies are to 
develop his personality, increase his know- 
ledge, refine his judgment and sensibility, 
enlarge his character—all of which may 
ultimately influence and develop his skills. 
Despite what the adherents of the prag- 
matic, experimental or vocational curri- 
culum maintain, the liberal arts student is 
realistic in that he must conform to the 
external world about; for though his ideal- 
ism in a sense strives for the infinite, he, 
too, is a pragmatist who must be able to 
cope with the problems of his everyday 
life. Above all, in his intellectual pursuits 





1THorne, p. 157. 
18] bid., p, 157. 
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he is developing his real self—the total per- 
sonality—in ‘a world that is personal, finite, 
and immediate. He must develop in a 
social environment; his intellect is put to 
use in a social environment. The traditional 
school has never denied this—though. the 
anti-traditionalist persistently maintains 
that only the experimental curriculum can 
foster useful ideas, which generate from 
actual situations. 


Again, the advocate for liberal arts is 


asked that he prove the need—and—extent 
—of intellectual inquiry. Does the tradition- 
alist mean that certain disciplines such as 
logic, semantics can be trained by rote, that 
they can be made to perform effectively on 
any occasion? The traditionalist does not 
advocate a mechanical study of “logically 
organized disciplines’°—a formularized set 
of intellectual skills that is guaranteed to 


work for everybody on all occasions. In- 


stead, he believes that effective training 
may set the mechanism for ideas to germ- 


inate or coalesce in the student’s handling - 


of situations—anytime, anyplace. In this re- 
spect, the traditionalist has the same aim 
as the experimentalist, the pragmatist, the 
advocate for vocational arts. But must the 
traditionalist demonstrate the amount of 
disciplined intelligence derived from a 
study of ancient languages? Must he dem- 
onstrate how students can communicate 
cogently and efficiently by an understand- 
ing of modern languages? Must he measure, 
other than by mathematical solution, how 
algebra and geometry can contribute to 
sustained, independent critical thinking? 
Must he prove to what extent a study of 
history can promote alert, analytic think- 
ing? 

The traditional philosophy of education 
calls for an idealistic teacher.1® The teacher 





19See amplification of this point by Horne, 
pp. 157-158. 
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does not provide the answers to questions; 
rather, he raises questions to stimulate in- 
quiry on the part of his students. Thus 
students learn and develop their own ideas; 
they find their own answers. The teacher's 
method is not to impose his views; he re- 
ports. Therefore, the student is led to the 
development of his own perspective 
through thoughtful stimulation and guid- 
ance by the teacher. This procedure of 
inquiry, of course, is not merely restricted to 
the province of the liberal arts courses. 
But it is a method which most effectively 
can teach liberal arts. Logical thinking 


‘or deductive reasoning can be historically 
understood, says the traditionalist, if it is” 


discussed in the context of classic literature 
in science and philosophers of the past. 
Naturally, logic can be taught without this 
excursion into the past; but since the pria- 
ciples of correct thinking have had their 
genesis, exemplification in a long seri2s 
of thoughtful, provocative discussions in 
the dialectics preceding the present time, 
they can provide an index, a comparison, 
a historical perspective for today’s 
thoughtful student. The traditiona] school 
does not maintain that every student need 
be drilled formally in the humanities, in 
the classic literature of the past. Those sti:- 
dents who can intellectually cope with cx- 
tensive discussion into the liberal arts 
should be encouraged in_ this direction. 
However, there is no reason why students, 
vocationally-minded and geared for an 
industrial, practical arts society should not 
be indoctrinated by the formal principles of 
correct reasoning—the same logical frame 


‘of reference that is the foundation of liberal 


arts study. The traditional schoo] acknow- 
ledges that there cannot—and should not— 
be one encompassing, extensive intellectual 
program for all students. 


But why cannot intelligent, properly in- 
doctrinated teachers demonstrate how to 


apply the principles of correct thinking to 
the practical problems of students with 
vocational interests? There is intellectual 
inquiry, evaluation, in some of the most 
mundane problems and activities. An un- 
derstanding of the liberal arts may offer 
the student a double perspective: an en- 
richment of his mental and emotional 
equipment, plus an intelligent adjustment 
to his trade or profession through an ac- 
ceptance of his role in the social structure. 
In other words, give the student both the 
tools of intellectual equipment and the 
practical tools of his trade. 

The severest criticism directed against 
the traditional school is that its curriculum 
is book-centered; that the process of learn- 
ing tends to become a routine, mechanical 
drill process, because it is based on recita- 
tion, memorization. William H. Kilpatrick 
and other anti-traditionalists think of liberal 
arts in this restricting sense, supporting 
their opinion on the fact that grading or 
measuring learning in the traditional cur- 
riculum calls for re-duplication of facts, 
by the students, on formal tests; that is, 
the students, after being required to mem- 
orize assignments imposed by the teacher, 
are then asked to repeat the facts, purely 
through memory, on a test. No attempt is 
made, say the anti-traditionalists, to have 
the student apply his learning to life-situ- 
ations, to understand and evaluate prev- 
iously learned ideas, to develop new ideas; 
therefore, say Kilpatrick and his colleagues, 
the essential character-building quality, 
which can result from a student’s behavior 
in an actual life-situation, is absent.?° 

The traditionalist, of course, recognizes 
the validity of living a whole life, a life 
in relation to environment. What tradition- 
alist would deny such a necessity? The 
traditionalist realizes that it is the student, 
who, while contending with the inadequacy 





20See Childs, pp. 188-190. 
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perhaps of test-taking, will nevertheless 
assimilate and use this knowledge of facts 
for further application—in his personal life 
and interaction with society, It is the alert, 
intelligent student who will pursue his 
liberal arts study further, for he will see 
practical as well as intellectual use for 
this learning. 

However, both programs—liberal arts and 
vocational—see the need for fusing intellect- 
ual content with practical problems of liv- 
ing, working, and personal adjustment. 
Over the years there has been almost un- 
directed merging of the two fields of in- 
quiry: the scientific, or experimental, and 
the liberal arts, as evidenced by the liberal 
arts colleges which offer specialized 
courses in the practical arts; and vocational 
colleges which offer courses stressing a 
broader knowledge of the humanities. But 
it is the pre-college school years—before 
the student is actively concerned with oc- 
cupational plans—that the student’s inter- 
est should be engendered early, in second- 
ary school and sooner. Perhaps our element- 
ary school span is too long a preliminary 
period before the advent of formal, second- 
ary school subjects.?' In any case, why must 
the un-oriented student—the student who 
has not shown a marked proclivity to a 
traditional curriculum—be denied at least 
an introduction to the formal study of lib- 
eral arts during his secondary school years? 
Traditionalists say: Give all students a 
beginning opportunity. Let there be a 
basic period of cultural subjects required 
for all—a foundation period in which the 
child and adolescent can give free rein to 
his perception, intelligence, and imagina- 
tion before aptitude inclination or career 
decision is established. That is, specialized 
or differentiated school should not be 
arbitrarily assigned before the student is 





21], B. Berkson, p. 283. 
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given the opportunity to examine and 
absorb the broad, cultural heritage—not 
merely the past culture but the liberating, 
evolving culture of the present, including 
the social sciences. In any event, college 
as the place for acquiring the liberal arts 
appears to be too late for those students 
who have had inadequate formal prepa- 
ration. A liberal education should enter 
early in one’s life; it is the proven means 
by which awakening intellectual inquiry 
is brought into play. 


A pivotal question educators must answer 


is this: How should we consolidate in the 


secondary school the liberal arts with the 
vocational curriculum? Society recognizes 
that every individual has an equal right 
to an education—to pursue an education 
compatible with his talents and interests. 
Society recognizes the need for vocational 
education for some students and liberal 
education for others: there are inequalities 
of individual aptitude and _ intellectual 
equipment, as well as inequalities of econ- 
omic and social opportunity. These basic 
limitations raise a major problem in cur- 
riculums? Or should we divide students 
into different curriculum-groups, liberal 
arts or vocational, after a basic amount of 
common schooling? And, if the growing 
movement to create more and diversified 
vocational schools should expand, then how 
much of these curriculums can be devoted 
to liberal arts? The answer, or answers, of 
course, lie in experimenting with various 
types of programs. The traditionalist would 
say: Do not stint on liberal arts study, be- 
cause the student who later becomes the 
worker, in practicing his skill or craft, can 
utilize intellectual tools and relate his work 
to historically valid moral and social val- 
ues—the components of intelligent demo- 
cratic living. 

No one discounts the need for a tradi- 
tional or liberal education, especially since 
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the traditional curriculum has been ex- 
panded to include the social sciences, 
which analyze and report how people can 
effectively adjust to environment. Educa- 
tors, therefore, are faced with questions 
such as these: Shall we have four years or 
six years of liberal arts? And should these 
years cover both junior and senior high 
school? Or shall we have three years of 
basic liberal arts? Or shall we have two 
kinds of secondary schools—the purely 
liberal arts curriculum, say for a period 
of four years, and the combination liberal 
arts and vocational curriculum? 

The one primary question, therefore, is 
reduced to this: How many years of basic 
or core liberal arts should there be for all 
students before a differentiation in curri- 
culum. The need—and the extent—of in- 
tellectual inquiry is not the issue. 


Some critics of a liberal education main- 
tain—in one blanket statement—that stu- 
dents go through a complicated set of 
procedures known as algebra, physics, 
Latin, history, and so forth, with the result 
that no depth learning takes place, Of 
course, there are inherent differences in 
reaction or absorbtion of study material. 
But our method of teaching is a causative 
element; the method should be questioned— 
not the content, not the intellectual inquiry 
that can be derived from proper application 
and teaching of these subjects. Unfortun- 
ately, a liberal education is often attacked 
because it cannot be empirically, scientifi- 
cally measured; because it cannot be dis- 
tilled as an exact, measurable component 
of a particular accomplishment—the build- 
ing of a house, the formulation of an idea. 
Science—to the regret of the anti-tradition- 
alists—has not reached that refinement 
where it can equate learning into exact 
measurable components in the mental pro- 
cesses—those mental processes of observa- 
tion, reflection, remembering, reasoning, 


judgment which do not lend themselves 
facilely to a convenient “examination 
grade.” 


In accepting the need for liberal arts, 
there is no reason to assume that the aim 
of this traditional curriculum is opposed to 
that of the pragmatist. The liberal arts 
student must adjudge to his social and cul- 
tural environment; so, too, must the voca- 
tionally-trained student, who is a product 
of the pragmatic school. It must be the 
aim of the liberal arts teacher, therefore, to 
emphasize that the cultural man is not an 
isolated man, but interactive. He learns 
in context with the present. Thus the liberal 
education can help the student to live bet- 
ter—intellectually, spiritually, esthetically as 
well as realistically. Liberal arts can—and 
must—be interlinked with a student's con- 
cern with “life situations.” Art, history, lan- 
guage, science—the province of the liberal 
arts—have their application in actual prob- 
lems current in the student's environment. 
The student does not live in a totally alien 
culture, divorced from thinking, commun- 
icating in common with his fellows. His 
environment consists of hundreds of activ- 
ities, professions, social relations and re- 
sponsibilities in which mathematics is der- 
onstrated, government is demonstrated. The 
liberal arts, therefore, gives to the student 
a context for evaluating man’s current place 
in the stream of knowledge, as well as a 
perspective into the past, the history of 
ideas and evolving contemporary opinion. 

From these premises the traditionalist 
firmly establishes his belief that for all 
students—regardless of their particular cur- 
riculum in secondary school—there should 
be a core program designed for the acquisi- 
tion of certain skills and knowledge, for the 
development of cultural interests, for the 
exercise of abstract thinking. Furthermore, 
this core program should be in keeping 
with our democratic aims: the study of 
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contempcrary events and needs with a 
view toward the advancement of the social 
structure. The directive “Education for 
Democracy’—a favorite tenet of the con- 
temporary pragmatic school to describe the 
training of individuals working in coopera- 
tive action toward the ideal—means little 
if we forget that the individual must be 
given the opportunity not only to develop 
his self-goal, but to realize his innate cap- 
acities. A liberal education enables man to 
broaden his vision and viewpoints, and 
thus create new meanings for freedom by 
helping him to work, through self-develop- 
ment, for the betterment of his society— 
and the democracy in which he works and 
lives. 


Traditionalists recognize that a voca- 
tional education serves a real and specific 
purpose; yet they see that this practical, ex- 
perimental, or “do it yourself’ method of 
education has marked limitations, Mere 
development of a saleable skill, mere oc- 
cupational training are not sufficient to 
make the well-rounded, thinking individual, 
which is the objective of education, The 
student should be aware of the great body 
of organized knowledge which has pre- 
ceded him; his mind should be cultivated 
through the exercise of abstract thinking, 
in intellectual and forma] elements found 
in various studfes—a knowledge which he 
will not be able to derive from his indiv- 
dual, on-the-spot experience. For “what 
one can learn from his own experience will 
depend upon what he has absorbed from 
the accumulated cultural experience.” 


Today there is a new concept of the lib- 
era] arts; that is, the traditional viewpoint 
about a liberal education has been mod- 
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ified, enlarged, clarified. Educators, there- 
fore, must allow for a re-examination of 
the traditional school, and they must allow 
for a re-definition of liberal arts in the 
light of the new interpretations of basic 
tenets. Today’s most idealistic traditional- 
ist would not accept the definition that the 
liberal arts curriculum is circumscribed 
solely by the “Great Books” curriculum, 
which once was so emphatically empha- 
sized by Hutchins. In fact, no educator 
would assert that the great books alone 
would give us the social, intellectual, and 
moral orientation that we currently need. 
Today the general tenor of the traditional- 
ist’s philosophy is not to introduce the clas- 
sics as the sole thesaurus of proven answers; 
rather, the traditional school maintains 
that literary products of other periods, and 
the continuing study of philosophy, lan- 
guage, history and arts as it extends into 
the present, alone can provide the stimula- 
tion of skills and knowledge for contemp- 
orary living. 


It is incorrect to state that the tradition- 
alist deters the student from adaptabiliy 
to the current scientific, democratically- 
motivated society by superimposing inher- 
ited and outmoded institutional patterns. 
The anti-traditionalist bolsters his thesis om 
the argument that a study of past patterns 
in science and philosophy are no longer 
useful because entirely new sicences have 
come into being, new methods of solving 
problems have been devised, thus cancel]- 
ing out previous modes of learning. 


The traditionalist has a telling answer: 
the human being has not changed: he is 
still possessed by reason and capable of 
developing his powers of critical independ- 
ent judgment; as a. learner, the broader 
his intellectual understanding, the more 
selective, the more adaptive he can be in 
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evaluating and solving his own problems, 
whether they be personal, esthetic, or social 
—that is, his interactions with the complex 
situations of his democratic society. Liberal 
education builds for intellectual inquiry; 
but how much of this intellectual content 
is directly useful in the empirically-geared 
world depends upon the individual and the 
confronting problem or situation. To a great 
extent, the traditionalist’s statement of the 
need and extent of intellectual inquiry is 


on par with the pragmatist’s or realist’s 
emphasis on experimental inquiry. Both 
have the objectives of discovering ideas, 
of reaching critical judgments. But the 
traditional school, as re-defined, aims to 
broaden the vision of the student by 
introducing him to the history of ideas, and, 
at the same time, to organize his intellect- 
ual skills so that he may develop fresh 
concepts and understanding from the vital 
materials of daily living. 





Silence is a Golden Rule Tonight 


There are millions 
Empty after dinner 
Millions dinnerless 

And those who never eat 
Closed to all springs 
They appear at gatherings 
Like swarthy thoughts. 


Gaze on them 


Their thick bandages 


Their slings, 


Warped over broken canes; 
Their gazeless forgotten eyes. 


They are winds 


Stillborn beside kisses 

In wordless trance. 

They are cold time. 

They are the air paused passages 
That spurt self, vaporwise 

Above the single burner 

Into the general steam. 


Their barren hall 


Empties into a yardstick sun 
And sun like an outstretched hen 
Bends her winds around a dime. 


Normanp C. De Pi110 





@ TEXT OF AN ADDRESS: 


LEGAL DIMENSIONS OF THE 


FIELD OF 


SPEECH 


By DR. GEORGE P. RICE, JR. 


_ Ina very real sense we break new ground 

here in Indiana this morning for the an- 
cient profession of rhetoric and public 
speaking. Over the centuries critics of 
public address have published a good deal 
on what to say in speeches and how to 
deliver them. But I have not been able to 
find that hitherto a rhetorician has at- 
tempted to assess with other professionals 
the legal dimensions of the field of speech. 
It is, nevertheless, a necessary and ambi- 
tious enterprise. I do not for a moment flat- 
ter myself that this modest survey will bear 
comparison with, for example, what H. A. 
Wichelns accomplished so brilliantly some 
thirty years ago in determining the prov- 
ince of the literary criticism of oratory. But 
I do hope that when I have finished, each 
of us will have a better understanding of 
the teaching and research opportunities 
afforded by a study of the relations of 
free legal speech to law. 


We have both a personal and a profes- 
sional interest in an intelligent understand- 
ing of the points of contact between speech 
and law in our time. I begin with the 
basic premise that the power in the people 
is sovereign and that from time to time 
they delegate some of that power to leg- 
islators and courts to make and execute 
good laws without discrimination. These 
laws, in turn, must be clearly and narrowly 
drawn so that every man may know his 








1An address to the General Session of the 
annual meeting of The Indiana State Speech 
Association at the Indiana University Medical 
Center, Indianapolis, on May 9, 1959, by Dr. 
Rice who is Professor of Speech in Butler Univer- 
sity and a Member of the Indiana Bar. 








rights and duties under them, for we live 
under a government of laws, not of men. 
Free public discussion is a characteristic 
of the American way of life from the New 
England town meeting to the present. It 
is protected in the Federal Constitution and 
given a preferred place among our funda- 
mental civil and political rights by the 
First, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Fourteenth 
Amendments. Participation by each of us 
in free speech and assembly is necessary 
to keep a balance between the claims of 
individuals to disseminate their ideas in 
public places and government's interest in 
keeping the peace and protecting other 
interests of the community. We have a 
vested interest also in preserving local 
government from further inroads by fed- 
eral administrative agencies backed by 
the power of federal taxation. The rights 
of any one of us may be challenged by 
powerful groups, such as religious found- 
ations, corporations whose grants to in- 
stitutions of learning carry power to in- 
fluence their policies, boards of trustees, 
and even government itself. In each of 
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these instances recourse to law and due 
process may be the only means of protec- 
tion of the individual's rights. As citizens 
and taxpayers, we are affected by and 
should discuss the major problems of the 
day: the military and economic might of 
Russian communism, the farm problem, the 
labor problem, and inflation. 


As teachers of speech, we have a duty 
to be heard on these and other issues. We 
also have a duty to teach our students how 
to participate intelligently and effectively 
in public discussion, It is not enough fer 
them to know what to say and how to say 
it. They must know their legal rights and 
be able to defend them. But there is 
evidence they do not know very much about 
the laws affecting free speech and as- 
sembly. In 1954 I surveyed 4000 college and 
high school students in New York and 
Indiana to determine what they knew 
about free legal speech. Only a third of 
them had read and understood the free 
speech and assembly provisos of their state 
constitutions, less than one-third had read 
current Supreme Court decisions on speech 
and assembly. I urge you to weigh 
the implications of these facts and to con- 
sider whether or not we should add to the 
course of study in public speaking a unit 
dealing with fundamental relations of 
speech to law. 


II 


It is now in order that the terms of the 
title of this talk, “The Legal Dimensions of 
the Field of Speech,” be defined as I in- 
tend to mean them. By “legal dimensions’ 
we mean the points of contact between all 
aspects of speech composition and delivery 
and the law. By “field of speech” we mean 
oral communication in all its phases, in- 
cluding speech, assembly, radio, television, 
recordings, copyright, and the like. And 
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let us distinguish between “public” and 
“private” speaking by agreeing that public 
speaking is any mode of oral communica- 
tion which may in any manner influence or 
invade the legally protected rights of an- 
other. 


There are at least seven major areas 
of interest to teachers and researchers sug- 
gested by the legal dimensions of the fiekt 
of speech: the philosophical and psycholo- 
gical aspects; the international law con- 
cepts; the historical approach; the rules 
and decisions laid down in constitutional 
law under existing statutes; property rights 
in intellectual property; the regulations of 
tort law; and parliamentary law and pro- 
cedure in its academic and corporate 
phases. Let us examine each of these brief- 
by defining and exemplifying as we go. 


A. The Philosophical and Psychological 
Aspects. Research in any domain of the 
intellect begins with a study of the under- 
lying philosophical and psychological val- 
ues thought to inhere in a particular disci- 
pline, Over the course of forty years of 
decisions and dicta the United States Su- 
preme Court has associated these values 
with free public discussion in relevant 
cases: Free speech stimulates the inter- 
change of thought; free speech encourages 
the search for truth; free speech offers re- 
lease from subjective emotional tensions 
produced by the stress and strain of poli- 
tics, religion, race, and economics; free 
speech enables thought to maintain its 
vigor; free speech is essential to contin- 
uing belief in one’s self and ideals; and free 
speech exposes and corrects prejudice and 
error. 


B. The international law concepts. This 
is a new area for our interest, dating from 
The International Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by The General Assembly 
of the United Nations in 1948, It represents 
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an idealistic attempt to insure to the men 
of all nations-and everywhere the basic 
civil and political libertes enjoyed by the 
Anglo-American community of states. Our 
starting point, and it is no more than that, 
is found in the three Articles which aver 
the principles upon which the future devel- 
opment of human rights on this globe must 
depend: Article 18 says: “Everyone has the 
right of freedom of thought, conscience, and 
religion; this right includes freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, 
either alone or in community with others 
and in public or private, to manifest his 
religion or belief in teaching, practice, wor- 
ship, and observance; Article 19 avers: 
Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this includes free- 
dom to hold opinion without interference 
and to seek, receive, and impart information 
and ideas through any medium and regard- 
less of frontiers; and Article 20 holds: 
“Everyone has the right to freedom of 
peaceful assembly and association.” 


C. The historical approach. This division 
of our subject is concerned with tracing 
and recording significant developments in 
the relations of speech to law in all their 
phases beginning with Homer and contin- 
uing to the present. It includes the contri- 
bution of Antiphon through the Tetralogies 
in 415 B.C., public speaking in Athens and 
Rome both deliberative and forensic, the 
struggle between privilege and preroga- 
tive in Tudor and Stuart England, and the 
American Revolution. An excellent volume 
for study is that of Emerson and Haber, 
Political and Civil Rights in the United 
States (1952). A study of Chafee’s Free 
Speech in the United States (1948) would 
also be rewarding. 


D. The Rules and Decisions under Con- 
tutional Law. Constitutions and _ statutes, 
state and federal, form the core and center 
of this pertion of the field. The relevant 
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cases and their decisions have utilized the 
answers to four questions in seeking to 
balance equitably the interest of the indiv- 
idual in expression as against the commun- 
ity interest in peace, quiet, and safety: 
What is the interest deemed to require 
the regulation of speech? e.g., public safety 
and security. What method is used to 
achieve such ends? e.g., permits and in- 
junctions. What mode of speech is regu- 
lated? e.g., radio broadcasts, loud-speaking 
devices. Where does the speaking which 
is regulated take place? e.g., on a street 
corner, in a private rented hall. 


Typical of constitutional law problems of 
speech and assembly are these: What is- 
sues are raised by the question of censor- 
ship? (Near v. Minnesota,) 288 U.S. 697 
(1981). To what extent may public places 
be used for public discussion under law? 
(Hague v. C. I. O.,) 307 U.S. 496 (1989). 
What are the relative rights of management 
and labor to the use of speech in their 
controversies? (Stromberg v. Carlson,) 283 
U. S. 359 (1981). How does government 
balance the right of a speaker to be heard 
with a breach of peace caused by a hostile 
audience? (Feiner v. New York,) 340 U.S. 
815 (1951). When is speech a clear and 
present danger to the common welfare? 
(Schenck v. United States, 249 U. S. 47 
(1919). What are “fighting words?” (Chap- 
linsky v. New Hampshire,) 815 U.S. 568 
(1942). When is the use of a loud-speaker 
an abatable public nuisance? (Kovacs v. 
Cooper, 336 U. S. 77 (1949). 


In addition to these aspects, positive in 
their nature, is the question of the right to 
be silent, exemplified by the Ullmann case 
(67 Superior Court 497 (1956), decided 
under the 1954 Immunity Statue by The 
United States Court. 


E. Property rights in Lectures, Addres- 
ses, and Sermons. The law protecting rights 
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in intellectual property, for example copy- 
rights and patents, is complex. Under I. 8 
government sought to encourage the arts 
of invention and composition in early times 
by securing to inventors and authors cer- 
tain property rights in their creations for 
specified periods of time. Thus, lectures, 
addresses, and sermons may be copyrighted 
by proper procedures under the copyright 
statute for twenty-eight years with an 
option of renewal for a similar space of 
time. This right permits the speaker to 
print, publish, and vend for profit without 
infringement by literary pirates. Few speak- 
ers take advantage of this law. For example, 
in 1955 the Register of Copyright reported 
350,000 items copyrighted in the U.S. Of 
these, only a few hundred were speeches. 
Yet a good speech may have a definite 
monetary value. And the lectures we deliver 
in the classroom, especially in law schools 
and medical colleges, have a high financial 
worth. The law of contract also affects us 
as speakers and writers. For example, under 
British law a hired ghost-writer has a prop- 
erty value in the product, whereas under 
American law he is only an agent of the 
man for whom he wrote, and so has no 
rights except to be paid. He can, however, 
be sued for slander along with his principal 
upon proper grounds. 


F. The Regulations of Tort. Law. Law dic- 
tionaries define a “tort” as any injury or 
wrong, either with or without force, to the 


person or property of another. Money dam- 
ages may be won in such cases. Common 
applications of the law of tort may be found 
in actions for defamation by slander, where 
one’s published utterance has lowered the 
defendant's reputation in the minds of 
right thinking members of the community, 
and in prosecution for failure to yield a 
party telephone line in a declared emer- 
gency. (Rice, Law for the Public Speaker, 
1958). 

G. Academic and Corporate Uses of Par- 
liamentary Law and Procedure. All of us 
know Robert's Rules of Order and use it 
as a guide for practice and procedure in 
conducting social, civic, and other meet- 
ings. But few realize that parliamentary law 
also governs corporate practices under 
Indiana law. Each corporate charter is- 
sued by the Secretary of State requires 
Articles of Incorporation and a Code of 
By-Laws. Your property rights as a stock- 
holder are involved here, and the wise 
investor studies the rules in order to vote 
and otherwise protect his money. 


Ill 


In sum, this cursory examination of re- 
lations of speech to law has indicated seven 
major areas of contact between them. It 
is suggested that your exercise of legal 
rights in each of them is a duty not only of 
the effective teacher, but also of the good 


citizen. 























Bogcha 


P, K. THOMAJAN 


This was the makeshift satchel into which our elders, newly arrived from 
the old country, bundled their paltry belongings. It was one big bulge, fat 


and squat-good-naturedly accommodating whatever sought its shelter. 


This picturesque wrap-around consisted of everything from bizarre patch- 
work quilts to old bed sheets. Their ends were gathered together and firmly 


knotted —when loaded, they were the most unwieldly things to carry. 


Bogchas were the lockless and keyless repositories into which dear old 
grandma stowed her worldly treasures, such as they were. Here were relics 
from the old country that never failed to enchant us: fleecy shawls, fine laces, 
hooded Turkish towel robes, iridescent silks, amber beads, phials of rose water, 
scented balms, nightcaps and comforters, and faded photos of the family clun 


grouped about stern-faced great grandfather with semi-dazed expressions. 


On birthdays, Christmas, Easter, and special occasions, grandma would 
fetch forth her wonderous bogchas from cloistered closets, dispensing her sub- 
stance with queenly generosity. Some of her mementos still remain and at odd 


intervals they seem to utter quiet prayers for our continued welfare. 
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@ HOW TO DEBASE HISTORIOGRAPHY: 


VAHAN KURKJIAN 
AS ‘HISTORIAN’ 


JAMES G. MANDALIAN 


When an untrained layman presumes to 
write history that is bad enough but when 
on top of his ignorance the layman is also 
a partisan of a dubious cause the result 
is nothing short of catastrophic. 

Such a disastrous combination of illit- 
eracy and bias is the recent appearance of 
a work entitled A History of Armenia, a 
publication of demonstrably a partisan or- 
ganization called the Armenian General 
Benevolent Union which, in the name of 
Armenian charity, raises funds from all 
ranks of the Armenian people and uses 
the proceeds for its partisan aims. This 
work is but another out of many instances 
of AGBU partisanship. 

The writing of history is a serious thing 
and only men of professional training 
should be permitted to ply their craft in 
such a delicate operation. Historiography, 
primarily, and essentially has to do with 
the exploration of human experience, the 
scientific verification of the facts and the 
fina] determination of the truth in regard 
to the social adventure of a people or man- 
kind as a whole. Historiography is not the 
work of amateurs, the dilettante or the 
meat cutters. 

The author of this work, one Vahan Kurk- 
jian, as far as we are aware, is not a pro- 
fessional historian. He has done some writ- 
ing in the Armenian language, for party, 
and at times for some literary journals. 
Some years ago he wrote a historical novel 


entitled, if my memory serves me well, 
Asbed Libarid, which means Knight Liba- 
rid, something like Sir Walter Scot's Talis- 
man, or the Quest of the Holy Grail, drawn 
from the Cilician era of Armenia’s history. 
That is the sum total of Vahan Kurkjian’s 
qualifications as far as the writing of history 
is concerned, 

It is related that once Oscar Wilde paid 
two shillings and bought a newly published 
book of poems upon the strong recommeda- 
tion of a friend. He opened the book and 
started to read the first couplet which ran: 

The little bird perched 
On the little twiglet. 

And that was all. Now, to begin with, 
to Oscar Wilde “twig” meant a little branch. 
But when the clumsy poet split the atom 
and further constricted the dimensions of 
the little branch by tacking on to it the 
suffix of diminution “let”, the sacrilege 
was too much for the aesthetic sensibilities 
of the great artist. He chucked the book 
into his waste basket and promptly stormed 
into the home of his friend to demand his 
two shillings back. 


Fortunately, I did not pay two shillings 
for Vahan Kurkjian’s book which was furn- 
ished to me by a friend who already had 
footed the bill. But my reactions were very 
much the same as Oscar Wilde’s when, in 
reading the portion of the book which pur- 
ported to be the story of the Armenian 
tragedy at the hands of the Turk, I came 
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across the very “indeliberate” but none- 
theless clumsy characterization in which, 
the author, in describing the progress of the 
contest between the Armenian people and 


Sultan Abdul Hamid, maintains that the Ar- - 


menians waited and waited for the prom- 
ised reforms of the Great Powers, and 
when the reforms did not come, in exasper- 
ation, they turned around and “resorted, 
here and there, to armed resistance to the 
Kurds and the iniquitous officials.” 


I pondered long and agonizingly over 
that word “exasperation” and I wondered 
how light-hearted and supercilious a would- 
be historian could be in his approach to 
the tragedy of his people. I also marvelled 
at the abysmal lack of comprehension, to 
say nothing of sympathetic understanding, 
of the underlying causes, the grievances, 
the affliction, the suffering and the desper- 
ation of a poor little tormented people ia 
its quest for liberation. I marveled at the 
callous indifference to the plight of a peo- 
ple, the woeful lack of understanding of 
the true feelings and the mood of the Ar- 
menian people in the hour of their supreme 
trial. 

To be sure, the prolonged delay of the 
promised reforms, the accelerated tempo 
of the Turkish persecutions in the latter 
half of the 19th century, and the apparent 
hopelessness of their struggle had imparted 
to the Armenian people a definite mood. 
But that mood was not exasperation. It 
was something infinitely deeper and more 
soul wracking than that. The mood was 
one of desperation, not exasperation. The 
Amenian people were desperate. That is 
why they resorted to armed resistance, and 
the armed resistance was not directed mere- 
ly at some casual Kurds and “iniquitous of- 
ficers” as Vahan Kurkjian so glibly affirms. 
The armed resistence was a living, throb- 
bing movement throughout the entire rural 
population of Turkish Armenia. 
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The word exasperation implies power 
and the ability to control situations. The 
man who is annoyed generally is capable of 
turning around and administering a sound 
spanking to his annoyers. Some historians, 
flippantly or otherwise, in their attempt to 
pin the guilt of the Armenian massacres 
on the Armenian revolutionaries, have ¢s- 
cribed this peculiar mood to Sultan Hamid 
who, in their opinion, became exasperated 
“at the antics” of the Armenian revolu- 
tionaries and turned around and massacred 
the Armenian people in retaliation. As far 
as the Armenian people were concerned, 
exasperation was a luxury which they could 
not afford because they never had sufficient 
power to administer a sound beating to 
the Sultan. 

The crime here is not that our clumsy 
author was not equipped with an adequate 
historiographical vocabulary, or that he 
happened to use an inadvertent word for 
the which he certainly should not be cas- 
tigated as much as he is absorbing. The 
crime lies in the fact of his utter insensi- 
bility to historical conditions and forces 
which prevailed at the time which he is 
describing. 

This much of a woeful exhibition should 
have been enough for me to cast the book 
aside as worthless, but I was curious to 
see how atrociously history could be writ- 
ten, so I continued my perusal and I cer- 
tainly was richly rewarded for my curious- 


ity. 
A Loose Structure 
An imposing work of over 500 pages, 
structurally this is an assembly of disjointed 


parts loosely held together, without re- 
gard to correlation, coordination and 


fusion, just like the woman who was 
dressed as if her clothes were thrown on 
her with a pitchfork, The narrative itself, 
what with the land and the aborigenes, 
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the language, the Indo-European origin, 
the name Armenian, the inscription of Dar- 
ius Hystaspes, the several Armenian dynas- 
ties, the invasions of the barbarian tribes, 
the Rubenian dynasty in Cilicia, the par- 
tition of Armenia between Persia and 
Turkey, and the advent of Russia—topics 
which have been established and defined 
by foreign scholars a thousand times better 
—is a dry recital of events and dates, pre- 
dominently held together and buttressed 
by quotations for which reason, happily, 
it bears some semblance of factual respect- 
ability. The author has no opinions of his 
own, no generalizations, no deductions, 
no exposition of causes and effects, the 
progress of historical forces and their evolu- 
tion. We are not even told how it came 
about that the Armenian people aspired to 
freedom in the 19th century. 

Then all of a sudden, we come to Peter 
the Great, Katherine the Second, the Rus- 
so-Turkish War of 1877, the Treaty of Ber- 
lin and the 61st article. This is the Armen- 
ian Question, as if it had dropped out of 
a clear sky. 


Not one word about the aweful night 
of Turkish domination, not one word about 
the Turkish abuse, the maladministration, 
the tyranny, the oppression, the condition 
of the Armenian peasant in the interior 
provinces, their exposure to the whim and 
the depredation of the Kurds, the double 
taxations, the lootings, the pillaging and 
the murders, not one word about the causes 
of the revolution, not a sympathetic word 
about the longings, the passions, and the 
aspirations of the Armenian people. And 
if these words accidentally are used here 
and there, they are used in a decidedly 
cavalier fashion. 

The narrative proper ends with the Con- 
gress of Berlin, consuming two thirds of the 
book. Then, suddenly, as if in an after- 
thought, a chapter is tacked, entitled, in- 


comprehensibly enough, “The Tragic Pre- 
lude”. We do not know the prelude of 
what events, because what follows is total- 
ly unrelated to any “Tragedy”. Here we 
are told that the European intervention was 
the cause of the Armenian massacres, a 
brief reference to the German “Drang 
Nach Osten”, diplomatic pressures of Sul- 
tan Hamid (It is here that we are told the 
Armenian people were exasperated at the 
Sultan and the Powers), the “desperate 
acts by Armenian revolutionary commit- 
tees (And here, paradoxically enough, we 
are told that the cause of the massacres 
were the Armenian revolutionaries), the 
raid on the Ottoman Bank, the Turkish 
Revolution and the Turkish plan of exter- 
mination of the Armenian people, precisely 
six and one third pages which the author 
can legitimately call his personal contribu- 
tion to his colossal history, and these are 
so riddled with lies that they are a blot 
on Armenian historiography. 


This is shockingly followed by a chapter 
on Armenian mythology, something which 
should have been incorporated in the ear- 
lier part of the book, followed, in turn, by 
another chapter on the feudal system in 
ancient Armenia, likewise something which 
should have been woven in the beginning 
of the book. This is followed by another 
chapter on the ancient Armenian church 
and, amazingly enough, on “early history.” 
Another detached chapter is devoted to 
efforts at a merger with the Latin church 
during the Cilician era in the 12th century. 
Another chapter is devoted to the Armen- 
ian language, and another to Armenian 
letters. To make the picture complete, 
there are chapters devoted to Armenian 
architecture, sculpture, painting, education, 
and Armenians of the Dispersion. 

After all this, apparently in the inter- 


ests of comprehension and thoroughness, 
the ramshackle structure is capped with a 
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chapter on The Armenian Republic, May 
28, 1918 to November 29, 1920. This chaptcr 
like its celebrated predecessor “The Tragic 
Prelude”, is the author’s own work which, 
unquestionably is the most atrocious part 
of his book. 


Then the author has a moment's inspira- 
tion. The Holy Ghost descends upon him 
and he writes an epilogue, exactly one page, 
no more no less. 


Just then, the author is reminded of 
something important which he had com- 
pletely forgotten. He had said nothing 
about Soviet Armenia. This topic of Soviet 
Armenia is very dear to his heart, and cer- 
tainly, the work would not be complete if 
he did not say something about it. So, as 
an afterthought, we have another chapter, 
shocking as it may seem. The chapter is 
entitled “Armenian Soviet Socialistic Re- 
public”. But lest the reader accuse him of 
pro-Sovietism, our author plays safe. Not 
a single word of his own. The chapter, 
precisely three and a half pages, is a con- 
densation from an article in Encyclopeadea 
Americana, Vol. II, 1958 edition, a con- 
densation which, incidentally, is highly 
complimentary to the Soviet regime. 


The work bears all the symptoms of re- 
search by assignment, a fact which accounts 
for its promiscuous structure, 


The part of the book which pertains to 
ancient history, largely the conclusions of 
foreign scholars, is innocuous enough, and 
if anything, it is even educational to those 
who are unfamiliar to Armenian history. 
The most vulnerable part is that which 
pertains to recent and contemporary his- 
tory, exclusively the work of Vahan Kurk- 
jian, which, due to the author's bias, is 
a complete distortion of the historical] truth 
and as such is calculated to prejudice the 
reader against the architects of the Armen- 
ian emancipatory movement. 


ARMENIAN 


REVIEW 
The Political Bias 


Vahan Kurkjian himself is a part of that 
intimate Armenian political coterie which, 
under the Soviet’s inspiration and encour- 
agement, has openly embarked on the 
nefarious project of discrediting the Ar- 
menian Revolution and destroying the 
Dashnak organization. And this work, un- 
der the pretext of Armenian history, is a 
subtle attempt to corrupt the sympathies 
of the unsuspecting reader. 


In his bibliography Kurkjian discrimin- 
ates against such distinguished authors as 
Simon Vratzian (he makes use of Simon 
Vratzian by quoting from him a damaging 
excerpt against the Dashnaks but does 
not honor him by including him in his 
bibilography ), Reuben Darbinian, Ruben 
Der Minasian, the author of seven impos- 
ing volumes on the Armenian freedom 
fighter the Fedayi, Jirayr Missakian, the 
author of “Searchlight on the Armenian 
Question,” Alexander Khatisian, Sarkis 
Atamian, and the host of Armenian writers 
in the monumental volumes of the Hairenik 
Monthly because these men are cither 
Dashnaks or Dashnak sympathizers. In 
his chapter on Modern Armenian Litera- 
ture, he fails to include the names of such 
literary titans as Nico] Aghbalian, Levon 
Chanth, Oshakan, Constant Zarian and 
Hamasdegh because they are either Dash- 
naks or Dashnak sympathizers. 


From start to finish, priority is given to 
Russia, whether Tsarist or Soviet, in order 
to justify the pro-Soviet faction’s biased 
contention that the fate of Armenia is 
irrevocably tied up with Russia, which 
in turn justifies the pro-Soviet orientation. 
He blames the Congress of Berlin, not 
because of the Great Powers’ perfidy to the 
Armenian people, but because as he alleges, 
“The Armenians by ‘that move lost the 
friendship of the Colossus of the North.” 
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He blames the Armenian revolutionaries 
for their inclusion in their political program 
elements from the socialistic doctrine be- 
cause by such action they forfieted the 
sympathy of friendly governments, “espec- 
ially Tsarist Russia,” forgetting that, only 
five minutes before he had ascribed that 
forfeiture to the perfidy of the Great Pow- 
ers at the Congress of Berlin. He hails the 
Russian revolution of 1917 as “the greatest 
and most unexpected event of the First 
World War”, because “from that day on 
the fortunes of the Armenian people were 
linked with Russia.” It goes without saying 
that this is justification for his pet theory 
of the Armenian people's fate being inex- 
orably tied up with the fortunes of the So- 
viet regime. Completely disregarding the 
fact that in the hectic days in the fall of 
1920 in Baku, when the Armenian people, 
under the leadership of the Dashnak Party, 
were exerting supreme efforts to defend the 
city against the Turkish onslaught, he gives 
the lion’s share of the credit to the Armen- 
ian Bolsheviks because, miraculously 
enough, the Great Father Stalin had wired 
Kirov and Mikoyan in Baku to rescue 
Armenia: “It is urgent to save Armenia at 
any cost; Armenia should be liberated as 
promptly as possible,” forgetting that the 
same solicitous Stalin already had a pact 
with Turkey to invade Armenia and to 
make an end of Armenia’s independence. 
He fails to note that for the Soviet “liber- 
ation” means nothing but Soviet enslave- 
ment, and he takes obvious gratification 
that “upon this order, the Bolshevik .move- 
ment was intensified while the Turks had 
reached the gates of Erivan.” He completely 
ignores the Turco-Soviet collusion in the 
destruction of Armenia’s independence but 
accepts as valid and favorable history that 
Stalin’ happened to send a wire affirming 
his concern for Armenia, a concern which, 
as later events proved, was fraudulent. 
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Congenitally reluctant to give the slight- 
est credit to the Armenian revolutionaries 
for their part of the gallant struggle, he 
explains away the complexity of the Sul- 
tan’s problem by saying, “The Sultan’s gov- 
ernment was now dealing, not with rival 
foreign ambassadors whom he could play 
one against each other, but with secret 
societies which were exhorting the peo- 
ple to resistance, and occasionally supply- 
ing them with fire arms (note the depre- 
catory tone of the latter clause, as much 
as telling us that the revolutionaries resist- 
ance did not amount to much after all). 


Then, as if in explanation of the Armen- 
ian awakening, he advances the following 
amazing theory as valid history. “In one 
of his letters to his chief, the Premier, 
French Ambassador Cambon wrote from 
Constantinople, ‘By dint of saying that 
the Armenians were plotting, the Armen- 
ians finally began to plot. By dint of say- 
ing that Armenia did exist, the Armenians 
finally came to believe in the reality of her 
existence, and thus, in a few years, secret 
societies were organized which exploited, 
for the benefit of their propaganda, the 
vices and faults of the Turkish administra- 
tion; and which spread over all Armenia 
the idea of national awakening and inde- 
pendence.’ ” 


Thus, we have a novel and bizarre ex- 
planation of the true cause of the Armen- 
ian revolution. The Turks kept repeating 
that the Armenians were plotting so 
the Armenians gave _ themselves to 
plotting. The Turks kept repeating that 
an Armenia existed and the Armenians 
came to believe that an Armenia really 
existed. In other words the Turks put a 
bug into the minds of the Armenians (par- 
don the colloqualism) and the Ar- 
menians were set afire with the idea of 
the revolution. If the Turks had kept their 
mouth shut, there would have been neither 
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any revolution nor resistance. We had 
heard of many fantastic explanations of the 
cause of the Armenian revolution but this 
one caps them all in its insanity. 

And Kurkjian has not a single comment 
on this outrageous slander. He does not cry 
out in righteous indignation against Cam- 
bon that this thing he is saying is not true, 
that it is a monstrous lie. Kurkjian has not 
a word to say in correction of a shameful 
distortion of the truth. He passes Cambon’s 
saying on to us, as authentic history. 


There is a vast amount of literature on the 
genesis of the Armenian awakening of the 
19th century which certainly deserved an 
adequate treatment in a separate chapter. 
The Nineteenth Century national awaken- 
ing, the influence of the French Revolu- 
tion, the influx of Armenian students into 
European universities and their return to 
the homeland with their newly-acquired 
ideas, ideals and enthusiasm, their share in 
the rejuvination of the Armenian national 
consciousness, the role of the Armenian 
revolutionary writers, the sprouting of rev- 
olutionary societies throughout the land 
and their subsequent merger into the great 
patriotic organization called the Armen- 
ian Revolutionary Federation, the emer- 
gence of that magnificent generation of 
Armenian freedom fighters, known as the 
Fedayis, whom Ruben Der Minasian im- 
mortalized in his Memoires, the contest be- 
tween the revolutionaries and the Ottoman 
government, the progress of the revoluticn 
and its culmination in the creation of the 
Independent Republic of Armenia in the 
spring of 1918. All these are passed over 
in astounding silence. It is doubtful if 
Kurkjian ever heard of Rouben’s Memoires 
of Varandian’s history of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, or the records 
of the Hunchak Party, or the files of Dros- 
hag, the official organ of the. Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. 
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The magnificent revolutionary movement 
of the nineteenth century, the only all-im- 
portant and Homeric manifestation of Ar- 
menian national resolve to shed off the 
foreign tyrant’s yoke, is shabbily and skimp- 
ily represented by a transient recital of the 
Congress of Berlin ,a Kurdish chieftain 
Musa Beg, the seizure of Bank Ottoman, 
the Ottoman Constitution and the Armen- 
ian deportations. 


The Bank of Ottoman Seizure 


In his skimpy narrative he makes pass- 
ing mention of “a small group of Armenians 
in Constantinople, (who) in desperation 
and in the hope of arousing Europe to 
action, made a daring attack on the Otto- 
man Bank in Galata in 1896, seized it and 
barricaded themselves inside, holding it 
against the Turkish police and military for- 
ces.” But immediately afterwards he nulli- 
fies the good impression he has created and 
insults the Armenian patriots by calling 
them “desperadoes,” so that one wonders 
if Mr. Kurkjian knows the meaning of the 
word “desperado”. Webster defines desper- 
ado as a desperate criminal. But these men 
were not criminals, they were patriots, they 
were freedom fighters. 

When the bank was seized, the Euror- 
ean clerks inside were amazed to discover 
that their captors were not bandits, were 
not barbarians, but civilized people who 
talked with them on such topics as national 
freedom, humane administration, the nec- 
essity of terminating all human oppres- 
sion, and the independence of peoples. The 
leader of these patriots whom Kurkjian 
calls desperadoes, Garegin Pasdermajian 
was later to become the Ambassador of 
the Armenian Republic to Washington. 

He casts further shadow on the character 
of the patriots by making them appear to 
have abandoned their mission in their 
(cowardly) solicitude to save their skin. 
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“The young desperadoes, persuaded by 
the officials of foreign embassies, who guar- 
anteed safe-conduct for each of them, gave 
up their conquest, and were shipped away 
to some European port.” 

Kurkjian does not tell us that the Armen- 
ian patriots gave an ultimatum to the Sul- 
tan, demanding (1) the immediate cessa- 
tion of the massacre which had started in 
Istanbul, (2) to stop the armed attack on 
the bank, (3) to give written guarantees 
about the execution of Armenian reforms 
as prescribed by a separate memorandum 
presented by the Central Committee of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
and (4) to free all Armenian revolution- 
aries who had been arrested in connection 
with these events. 

He fails to tell us that the men who 
seized the Ottoman Bank were Dashnaks, 
members of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation. And he does not tell us that 
the revolutionaries consented to their safe 
departure only after Maximov, the Russian 
Ambassador, had promised “on his honor” 
that the ambassadors would see to it that 
the demanded reforms would be carried 
out. 


Kurkjian could have learned all this had 
he read Varandian’s History of the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation, or Simon 
Vratzian’s Houshabadoum, (Memorabilia) 
of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
1950, Boston. 


He gives a willy nilly tribute to Armenian 
valor in the days of the deportations. “Dur- 
ing those tragic days the Armenians de- 
fended themselves valiantly whenever 
local conditions permitted. Such examples 
of exceptional courage were to be seen in 
the self defence of the Armenian popula- 
tion of Zeytoun, Sassoun, Van and Shabin 
Karahissar. Remarkable was also the epic 
of the 4000 Armenians of Musa Dagh, who 
from the heights of the mountain drove 


back the Turkish assaults until they were 
rescued by French battleships.” Yet, he de- 
liberately fails to tell us that invariably 
always and everywhere the men who 
organized and directed these heroic re- 
sistances were members of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. 


Armenian Independence a Turkish Gift 


Most reprehensible of all is Kurkjian’s 
identification with the partisan cabal which 
has for some time now deliberately pro- 
moted the canard that the Armenian inde- 
pendence of May 28, 1918 was the gift of 
the Turks. This is done in order to rob 
the Armenian people of the glory of their 
finest hour in their emancipatory struggle, 
the magnificent battles of Sardarapat and 
Karakilisseh which forced the Turk to rec- 
ognize Armenians’ right to live. 

Writes Kurkjian: “But the victorious 
Turks had demanded that “as a prerequi- 
site to the peace the Armenians also should 
declare their independence,’ ” thus revers- 
ing the roles and forgetting that only four- 
teen lines before he had admitted that “Cut 
off from the outside world, the Armenians 
resisted heroically, routed the Turkish 
forces near Karakilisseh and Sardarapat 
(May 22-28) and inflicted heavy losses on 
them.” (See, History of Armenia, pp. 476- 
477). The historical fact is that it was the 
Armenians who were victorious and not the 
Turks, This reluctance to give his own peo- 
ple credit and the tendency to represent the 
barbarian Turk as victorious has a subtle 
reason which will come to light later. Suffice 
it to say here that, the true reason for Turk- 
ish insistence on their terms was the reality 
of the situation. Defeated as they were, 
the Turks were numerous and strong 
enough, and victorious as the Armenians 
were, they were exhausted and decimated 
enough to enable the Turks to make their 
conditions. 
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The myth of the Turkish gift of Armenia’s 
independence raises, however, a series of 
puzzling questions. Is it true that the Ar- 
menians did not aspire to independence? 
Is it true that, after they had waded 
through rivers of blood in their quest of 
freedom, independence was so repulsive 
to them that they could not, or should not 
possibly accept it? Did the Turk love the 
Armenians so much that, out of the good- 
ness of his heart, he made a gift of his 
independence, the same Turk who for these 
many years had been bent on exterminat- 
ing them? Should the Armenians have re- 
jected their independence because it was 
the gift of their mortal enemy? What is 
the point, what advantage is won, or what 
is gained by maintaining that Armenia’s 
independence was the Turk’s gift? After 
all, every contention, no matter how stupid 
and how absurd, must have a point. What 
does Kurkjian hope to gain by becoming 
a party of such a vulgar, scurrilous lie? 

Kurkjian himself has a supercillious ex- 
planation. “The Turks had realized their 
military objectives,” he writes. “They 
wanted to avoid having common frontiers 
with Russia, therefore they first separated 
Trans-Caucasus from Russia and then the 
three small peoples from each other. The 
principle of ‘divide and conquer’ had tri- 
umphed.” 


Here we are forced to give vent to a 
rhapsodic Bravo! But is it not true that 
the Bolsheviks had long since with- 
drawn their armies from the Caucasus, 
despite the frantic importunities of the 
Armenians? Had not the Bolsheviks de- 
clared that the people of the Caucasus 
should be free and work out their own 
destiny? Had not the Turks already em- 
barked on their invasion of the Caucasus, 
bent on finishing off the Armenians? And 
what would have happened to the Armen- 
ians had they not stopped the Turk at 
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Sardarapat and KarakilissehP And what 
prevented the Turk from finishing off the 
Georgians, the Azerbaijani and the Ar- 
menians, after he had separated the Cau- 
casus from Russia and disrupted the unity 
of “the three small peoples from each 
other?” Why did not the Turk carry out 
his basic aim after he had accomplished 
his first “military objective.” 


Kurkjian, of course, has no answer to 
these questions, nor can he have, because 
he is not a trained historian. 


Like some cheap Armenian journalists, 
Kurkjian has made a world-shocking dis- 
covery. He has found a gem of a quota- 
tion from the writings of Simon Vratzian, 
and to him, getting the best of his adver- 
sary in a polemic is more important than 
the penetration, the detection and the ver- 
ification of the historical truth. 

“Under the pressure from the Turks,” 
Kurkjian quotes from Vratzian, “the Ar- 
menians were forced to a declaration of 
independence on May 28, 1918 in Tiflis. 
‘This independence was not hailed with 
jubilation or applause. On the contrary, 
for thousands of Armenians it was a mis- 
fortune. The Armenian people was like 
a mother who had brought a sick child into 
this world’.” (Vratzian, Armenian Repub- 
lic, page 132) 


A conscientious historian, instead of 
flippantly accepting at face value a de- 
tached paragraph from the comprehensive 
story of Vratzian, would have probed 
deeper into the historical realities of the 
day and would have clarified to the reader 
why, and under what circumstances, 
Vratzian said what he said. He would have 
understood Vratzian, He would have seen 
the causes of the lack of jubilation on the 
part of a people at the moment of their 
highest glory—the realization of their cen- 
turies old cherished dream. 


EK: 
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As a matter of fact, Vratzian himself was 
a proponent of the independence, the sick 
child which the Armenian people had 
brought into this world. When, on May 
26, 1918, the Georgians defected from the 


Confederation and declared their inde- 
pendence, in the evening, a consultation 
meeting was held by the Dashnag members 
of the Armenian National Council and of 
the Seym (The government of the Trans- 
caucasian Confederation) to discuss what 
the Armenians should do under the circum- 
stances. It was a tense moment because, 
apparently the fate of the Armenian people 
hung on the decision which they were 
about to make. Some were for, and some 
against a declaration of independence. 
Writes Simon Vratzian: “K. H. Garjikian, S. 
Haroutiounian, Av. Shahkhatounian, Simon 
Vratzian, A. Erzinkian and others saw no 
other course but to declare Armenia’s’ inde- 
pendence and the formation of an Armen- 
ian government without further delay. In 
this matter, too, the decisive word was 
spoken by the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation and its ranks. The very day of 
the dissolution of the Seym, in the even- 
ing of May 26, there took place in Tiflis 
an extraordinary session of the Tiflis ARF 
representative assembly and local com- 
mittees which passed the following resolu- 
tion: 


“In view of the dissolution of the Trans- 
caucasian Seym government no longer exists 
and since, the Armenian people are left to 
their fate, the representative assmbly finds 
it necessary that the Armenian National 
Council, having strengthened its personnel, 
should take charge of the situation and 
assume all the functions of a government, 
endowed with dictatorial powers in regard 
to all phases of life and future course. 


“It was a correct appraisal of the moment 
—toward self-determination, self-organiza- 
toward the ancestral homeland, 


tion, 
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toward the bosom of the people. On 
May 27, the National Council of the 
Azerbaijani Turks, too, decided to declare 
their independence. Hesitation (on the 
part of the Armenians) was not now meat- 
ingless. Events were precipitating thew- 
selves to force us to do the very thing which 
human resaon was stubbornly trying to 
avoid.” (Vratzian, The Republic of Ar- 
menia, pp. 130-131). 

From the preceding it is apparent that 
Vratzian had no thought that the supreme 
issue of the moment was, whether or not 
the Armenians should “receive a gift from 
the Turks.” No such idea entered the minds 
of those assembled representatives of the 
Armenian people at that fateful moment 
that their choice was either to accept or 
reject a “gift.” When Vratzian wrote those 
words, he never dreamed that at some fu- 
ture date an Armenian imposter, posing as 
an historian, would corrupt the meaning of 
his words and completely disfigure the 
paramount apprehensions of the Armenian 
people at that critical moment of their 
history. 


Why the Armenians Hesitated 


The question naturally arises, why then 
did the Armenian people hesitate when 
the “Turks offered their independence on 
a silver platter?” Was it not true that they 
had long since aspired to be independent? 
Was it not true that they had shed rivers 
of blood to see this glorious moment? Why 
does Vratzian write that all human reason 
argued against a declaration of independ- 
ence? 

It was the task of the true historian to 
search to discover the answers of these 
questions, and Kurkjian, certainly, has not 
done it. 


The reason Armenians hesitated was not 
because they did not want independence. 
It was not because independence was. re- 
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pulsive to them. And above all things else, 
the idea of a “Turkish gift” never entered 
their minds in the moment of their hesita- 
tion. 

The Armenian hesitation was psychologi- 
cal, and not volitional. The Armenians 
hesitated because they were afraid, be- 
cause they felt so alone. They felt the 
whole world had deserted them. They felt 
the God of the Armenians had deserted 
them. This is the historical explanation of 
Armenian hesitation and the idea of the 
Turkish gift is wholly irrelevant to the 
issue. 


There was no longer any territorial con- 
tiguity with Russia proper. The Bolsheviks 
had long since abandoned the Armenians 
to the wolves. When in 1917 the Bolsheviks 
withdrew their armies from the Caucasus, 
the Armenians begged them on bended 
knee not to leave them at the mercy of the 
Turk, but Stalin and Lenin, the gentlemen 
who wired Kirov and Mikoyan that Ar- 
menia should be saved at all cost, were 
apathetic to their pleadings. This fact 
puts the knife to Kurkjian’s fallacious con- 
clusion that the Turks first separated the 
Caucasus from Russia in order to attack 
the several Caucasian peoples one by one. 
While these events were developing the 
idea of Russian (or Soviet) protection was 
a myth. 

The question again arises if the Armen- 
ians were deprived of Russian protection 
and certainly they had nothing to hope 
from the Bolsheviks, what was it that now 
made them afraid? Why did they hesitate 
to declare their independence? 

There is a scientific explanation for this 
apparently paradoxical enigma. Whea 
in the fall of 1917 the Bolsheviks aband- 
oned the Caucasian front, the three Cau- 
casian peoples, the Georgians, the Armen- 
ians and the Azerbaijani Tartars, came 
together and formed what was known 
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as the Transcaucasian Confederation, with 
a central government called the Seym, as 
a measure to stem the Turkish onslaught 
through their combined effort. The for- 
mation of this new front gave the Armen- 
jans a sense of new security to replace the 
Bolshevik defection. As long as the Con- 
federation lasted the Armenians felt that 
they were not alone. They had allies who 
were treaty bound to figth the common 
enemy. 

True, the Armenians owed little thanks 
to the Georgians and the Azerbaijani Tar- 
tars for the subsequent heroic resistance 
which the Turks encountered. We do not 
find the Georgians and the Azerbaijanians 
fighting side by side with the Armenians 
at the battles of Sardarapat, Karakilliseh 
and Bash Abaran where the Turk was 
hurled back on his haunches. There is no 
record in history that these two peoples 
won battles against the Turk. History 
proves that the brunt of the resistance 
against the Turk fell on the shoulders of 
the Armenians. To begin with, the Georg- 
ians had no stomach for the fight and early 
in the season started to save their skin by 
insuring Germany's protection. The Azer- 
baijani Tartars, correligionists and kins- 
men of the Ottoman Turks, not only did 
not cooperate with the Armenians but 
made their task of resistence even harder. 

Early in 1918, while still a member of 
the Seym, the Georgians started to negoti- 
ate with Germany for a separate protector- 
ate, without the knowledge of the Armen- 
ians. This accounts for their half-hearted 
resistence to the Turk at the very moment 
when the Armenians were fighting for 
their very survival. From this point on 
events in the Transcaucasus followed one 
another with precipitous velocity. On May 
26, in the thick of the battles of Sardarapat 
and Karakilisseh, the Georgians defected 
from the Seym and declared their inde- 
pendence. On the following day, May 27, 
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the Azerbaijanians declared their independ- 
ence. This left the Armenians all alone to 
carry on the fight against the Turks. 

And the Armenians hesitated, even 
though only for a moment. A shabby alli- 
ance as it had proved, the Caucasian Con- 
federation had meant much to the Armen- 
ians. There was at least an ostensible unity 
of effort. Nominally, the three peoples had 
been unitedly pitted against the Turks. 
They had carried on peace negotiations 
with the Turk in unison. The Confedera- 
tion had lent a new sense of security to the 
Armenians in the absence of the Russian 
support. And now the Confederation had 
collapsed. And the Armenians had been 
deprived of their last props. 


There was no question of alternatives, 
no question of “accepting or rejecting gifts.” 
The Armenians had been fearfully decim- 
ated in the ensuing resistance. The para- 
mount mood of the Armenians at this 
critical moment was their fear for survival 
and not the immediate acquisition of inde- 
pendence. Independence meant nothing if 
a people did not exist. That was the reason 
why the Armenians hesitated. The Armen- 
ians hesitated, not because they did not 
want independence, not because they were 
not ready for independence; but because 
they were afraid. 


This is the historical explanation of the 
Armenian mood, and this was what Vrat- 
zian was trying to convey to his readers 
when he wrote that there was no jubila- 
tion in Armenia wher the people were con- 
fronted with their independnce. Vratzian 
is trying to explain to us the abysmal 
tragedy of the Armenian people in the hour 
of their decision and it never occurred 
to him that his innocent description of a 
tragedy to be understood and svmpathetic- 
ally appraised would be so hideously dis- 
figured and corrupted by an imposter 
historian. 


“H1IsTORIAN’ 49 
The True Motive 


Peculiarly enough, historian Kurkjian’s 
intellectual fatuosity still remains an en- 
igma. Why is Kurkjian so bent on promot- 
ing the fiction that Armenia’s independence 
was the gift of the Turk? The key to this 
mystery is to be found in his political pre- 
dilections. Kurkjian belongs to that Ram- 
gavar-Hunchag-“Progressive” coterie whose 
consistent policy has been to minimize the 
value of the Armenian revolution, and to 
deprive the Armenian people of the credit 
of its heroism in the creation of the inde- 
pendent Armenian Republic of 1918-1920, 
because it is the evidence of history that 
the architects of that supreme achievement 
were the Dashnaks. Th Ramgavar-Hun- 
chak-“Progressive” coterie would rather 
burn in hell fires for three days and nights 
than to give an iota of the credit which 
rightfully belongs to the Dashnaks. That 
is why Kurkjian has stooped to the vul- 
garity of joining that school of cheap Ar- 
menians journalists who invented the myth 
of the “Turkish gift.” 

This incurable Dashnakophobia, deeply 
rooted in the hearts of certain Armenians 
explains many a temperamental and dia- 
lectical contradiction which otherwise 
would remain a mystery to the research 
student. The great powers recognized the 
independence of Armenia, the Turk rec- 
ognized that independence. The United 
States recognized and hailed it. The peo- 
ples of the world, oppressed or free, con- 
gratulated the Armenian people on their 
supreme achievement in shedding off the 
foreign yoke after six hundred years cf 
slavery. The whole world rejoiced with 
the Armenians for a cherished independ- 
ence which they had won with their blood. 

.And yet, there were Armenians who 
did not share in that universal rejoicing. 
There were those who were almost un- 
happy that the Armenians had become 
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independent. There were those who could 
never forgive the Dashnaks for having 
directed that heroic resistance which re- 
sulted in that independence. One enemy 
Armenian paper called the new republic 
the Araratian Republic, disparagingly. An- 
other called it the “Tubercular Republic.” 
None of them would dignify it by its 
proper and universally accepted name of 
“Republic of Armenia.” One Ramgavar 
leader named Sivazli appealed to the 
United States State Department not to 
recognize the new republic because its 
leaders the Dashnaks were Bolsheviks. 


It makes little difference that the same 
people, immediately upon the Soviet take- 
over of Armenia in the winter of 1920, 
hailed the Soviet—the same Bolsheviks 
whom they had decried before the US. 
State Department—as “the liberators of the 
Armenian people,” and there were no tears 
of compunction shed when later they hailed 
Stalin as the “Great Father,” “The Savior”, 
“The Sun Stalin”, and the “supreme bene- 
factor of the Armenian people.” There 
was no sense of contradiction or a shame- 
ful blushing when one Ramgavar editor 
later wrote in his paper, “We love Armenia, 
not for its towering mountains, not for its 
gurgling brooks nor its green meadows, 
not for its beautiful landscapes and rich 
minerals, but we love it because of its 
regime.” The regime, of course, is the 
Soviet regime. 

To what depths the human soul can 
decsend in the corruption of history is 
indicated by the following revolting 
editorial excerpt of a Ramgavar paper as 
late as June 4, 1958. 


“And no matter with what perfidious 
distortions the facts are disfigured, no 
matter with what a thick layer of self-deccit 
and fraud its deathly wrinkles are plastered, 
and no matter with what monstrous crimes 
the voice of truth is silenced, still it will be 
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impossible to change by even an iota the 
true nature of May 28 (Armenia's inde- 
pendence day). 

“It is a painful irony and a criminal 
hocus pocus to acclaim May 28 as the 
crowning event of. the Armenian emanci- 
patory struggle which granted independ- 
ence to the Armenian people with a re- 
juvenated state structure. But the shame- 
ful and tragic fact is that it was a mortal 
trap, laid by Kemalist Turkey to extend 
the dreadful crime of 1915 to Caucasian 
Armenia and to exterminate the remainder 
of the Armenian people.” 

Historian Kurkjian who has adopted the 
abovementioned journalistic version of a 
critical period of the Armenian emanci- 
patory struggle as serious history, should 
have realised the significance of his stand. 
After all, there should be some philosophy 
in all madness. A critic, if he is a scientist, 
if he does not criticise simply for the sake 
of criticising, should offer the victim of 
his criticism a wiser and more constructive 
alternative. He should present him with a 
way out of his impasse. He should give 
him an opportunity to redeem his self- 
respect. In short, he should say to him, 
“What you did was wrong, this is what you 
should have done.” 

The question arises, if the Armenian 
independence of May 28, 1918, was worth- 
less and even disastrous because it would 
open the Turkish floodgates, as historian 
Kurkjian has maintained, what then does 
he propose the Armenians should have 
done? 

Should the Armenians have said, “Oh no, 
we will not accept this independence. We 
want no gifts from the Turk. This is a 
Turkish trap and we certainly will not 
fall for it. The Turks want to separate us 
from Russia so they can finish us off all 
the more easily. But if we are going to 
be massacred, we’ will be massacred with- 
out independence. We will go down with 
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honor. We would rather perish than to 
receive a gift from the vile Turk.” 

Is this what the Armenian Ramgavar 
wants the Armenians should have said? 
Just how absurb historian Kurkjian can get? 


The Turkish Motive 


Kurkjian’s thesis that it was the Turk- 
ish military objective to force independence 
of the Caucasian peoples in order to elim- 
inate Turkey's territorial contiguity with 
Russia, to separate the three small peoples 
from each other, and then divide and con- 
quer, will not, however, stand the test of 
scientific scrutiny. Far more untenable is 
the Ramgavar editor’s contention that Ar- 
menia’s independence, forced by the Turks, 
was “a mortal trap laid by Kemalist Turkey 
to extend the dreadful crime of 1915 to 
Caucasian Armenia and to exterminate 
the remainder of the Armenian people. The 
preponderance of the historical evidence 
tends to prove that the Turks in forcing 
independence upon the Caucasian peoples, 
had entirely different calculations and ex- 
terminating the remainder of the Armenian 
people most certainly was not one of them. 
In fact, exterminating the remnants of the 
Armenians was actually considered by the 
Turks as politically disastrous for the Turk- 
ish cause. 


Alexander Khatissian, a member of the 
Armenian Delegation to negotiate a peace 
treaty with the Turks at Batum (May 28- 
June 4) who also later became Prime Min- 
ister of the Armenian Republic, quotes 
Vehib Pasha, the Turkish delegate, as 
follows: 

To a triple observation of the Armenian 
Delegation that, (1) the territory being 
left to Armenia was too small to accom- 
modate the population, and (2) that the 
Armenian question was an international 
question and therefore it could not be 
settled so flippantly, and (8) the preseut 


frontier forced upon Armenia would be a 
perpetual cause of hostility between the 
Armenians and the Turks, replied Vehib 
Pasha. 

“The Armenian territory of today is 
small because you still are harboring many 
Mohammedans. Return those Mohamme- 
dans to us and you will have larger room. 
You say the Armenian question is an inter- 
national question which will be considered 
at the Peace Conference. We know that 
very well and it is precisely for this that 
we have been the first to solve it by accept- 
ing Armenia’s independence. As to the 
(probable ) ill will between the two nations 
over the limitations of Armenia's territory, 
I must say that all new states have started 
from scratch and gradually have grown and 
expanded. What matters is that we remain 
friends and extend each other mutual 
defense. We need the favorable propa- 
ganda of the Armenians for the outside 
world.” 

It will be observed that in this para- 
graph we see the first clue to the real 
motives of the Turks in pressing the idea 
of the independence of Caucasian peoples, 
particularly the Armenians. Khatissian de- 
velops this strain as he describes the course 
of the negotiations in Batum. 

“Generally,” writes Khatissian,” I must 
say that this stage of the negotiations 
flattered the vanity of the Turks. Their 
aims were being realized and the Armen- 
ian Question was being solved in a man- 
ner which would ease the Turk’s task in 
the coming peace conference. It must be 
noted that the Turks were very much afraid 
of the Armenian Question in the coming 
peace conference. In this respect I have re- 
ceived the opinions of Reouf Bey, Vehib 
Pasha and many other Turkish leaders on 
various occasions. That was the reason why 
the Turks were eager to settle the Armen- 
ian Question before the convening of the 
peace conference.” 
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“Later,” continues Khatissian, “I learned 
that as we were negotiating in Batum, 
there had taken place heated debates in 
the Young Turk Committee of Istanbul 
on the advisability of preserving an Ar- 
menian state in the Caucasus. The Prime 
Minister Talaat Pasha told me all about 
this in the fall of 1918 in Istanbul. Talaat 
Pasha speaking: 

“In the opinion of Enver Pasha, since 
the Armenians have been and will cor- 
tinue to be our inveterate enemies and will 
not leave alone our provinces in Anatolia, 
it were better that we completely exter- 
minate them in the Caucasus too, as we 
did in Turkey. A small Armenia in the 
Caucasus, on the other hand, will strive 
to expand her boundaries and will pose 
as a perpetual danger to Turkey. But I 
replied that such a plan would be an impos- 
sible plan for the simple reason that, one 
way or another, there are approximately 
two million Armenians who have survived 
and it is impossible to exterminate them all. 
Therefore, it is better that we give them 
satisfaction, because, as long as the are 
100,000 living Armenians on the face of 
the earth, they will never leave us alone. 
And finally, by creating a small Armenia, 
we shall have solved the Armenian Ques- 
tion and, armed with such a weapon, we 
shall go to the peace conference.” 


“The view of Tallat Pasha prevailed,” 
continues. Khatissian, “and the Turks cre- 
ated a little Armenia. Later, on one occas- 
sion, Enver Pasha boasted to me: ‘I solved 
a very difficult problem, I created an Ar- 
menia, I met the national demands of the 
Armenian people, but I did it without 
sacrificing an inch of Turkish territory.’ 

Further developing the true Turkish 
motive in the creation of an independent 
Armenian state, (a motive, which incident- 
ally, is completely at variance with Kurk- 
jian’s journalistic explanation of “divide 
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and conquer” or the Ramgavar editor's 
whimsy of “extending the crime of 1915 
to Caucasian Armenia), Khatissian further 
continues: 


“This same mentality in regard to the 
necessity of the -creation of a little Ar- 
menia from the view point of Turkish in- 
terests, I also found during our peace 
negotiations with Karabekir Pasha in 192) 
in Alexandropol. (This was the peace neg- 
otiations following the joint Armeno-Soviet 
war on Armenia in the fall of 1920 in which 
it fell to the lot of Alexander Khatissian 
once again to conduct the difficult negoti- 
ations—J.G.M.). The Turkish motives could 
be summed up in three points: 1. They 
dreamt of creating four republics in the 
Caucasus under their influence, and if pos- 
sible, under their protectorate (Armenia, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan and Northern Cau- 
casus ), united with federal bonds, by which 
Turkey would be separated from her most 
dreaded enemy, Russia. . In creating a lit- 
tle Armenia, the Turks were taking into 
account the international character of the 
Armenian Question and, thus, they wanted 
to give a certain degree of satisfaction to 
world opinion. And, 3. by the creation of 
an Armenia, the Turks wanted to make 
sure of a territorial] base where the rem- 
nants of the Armenians in Turkey could 
be repatriated, 


“During the negotiations at Lausanne, 
for four months and on 22 different occa- 
sions, Ismet Pasha repeated that the Ar- 
menian Question had finally been solved 
through the creation of the Armenian Re- 
public. This is the strongest argument of 
the Turks that I have heard from the lips 
of many Turkish political leaders.” 

From the preceding historical evidence, 
the testimonies of Vehib Pasha, Reouf Bey, 
Khalil Bey, Enver Pasha, Talaat Pasha, 
Ismet Pasha, and numerous other Turk- 
ish political leaders, all of whom are inde- 
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pendent witnesses and the concurrence of 
whose testimony constitutes the highest 
kind of evidence in historiography, and 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
witnesses here are Turks (enemy testi- 
mony about himself which again is consid- 
ered the most indestructible type of his- 
torical evidence) and not the testimony of 
some bloated coffee sipping Armenian 
gossip mongers who delight in giving vent 
to their partisan spite, it is clearly estab- 
lished beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the real Turkish motive in the creation of 
the little Armenia—if they really created 
it at all, because the Armenians, too, had 
a little to say about that independence (re- 
member Sardarapat and Karakilisseh?) 
was not to first “separate the Armenian peo- 
ple from Russia (Russia already had sep- 
erated herself from the Armenian people 
as we have demonstrated) and then to 
make short shrift of them” as historian 
Kurkjian frivolously contends, but it was 
something infinitely far more valuable for 
their political cause, namely the weapon 
which Ismet Pasha effectively used 22 
times at the Lausanne Conference. 

Historian Kurkjian could have learned 
of all this had he consulted Alexander 
Khatissian’s The Origin and Development 
of the Armenian Republic, a work which 
he did not honor by including it in his 
bibliography and which we even doubt 
if he ever heard of. 


All the same, it seems that there is here 
a good deal of emotional groundswell on 
the part of Dashnakophobes which is be- 
ing dissipated over nothing. The academic 
auestion of whether or not Armenia’s in- 
dependence was a gift of the Turk is 
irrelevant, inconsequential and meaning- 
less. But the Armenian achievement is an 
indisputable fact. If the Armenians had not 
fought at the critical battles in the spring 
of May, there would have been no Armen- 
ians left in the world upon whom the 
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Turks “could force an independence.” As 
to the underlying motive of the Turkish 
“gift”, Kurkjian’s thesis stands irreparably 
and hopelessly shattered by the testimony 
of the Turks themselves. It is of little his- 
torical value whether the Armenians should 
have accepted or rejected the Turkish offer, 
but the vulgar insistence upon the repudi- 
ation of a magnificent achievement, the 
renunciation of the finest hour of their 
people, and the complete dissociation of 
themselves from the pride, the heroism 
and the glory of a magnificent feat after 
six centuries of slavery to the foreign tyrant 
just in order to satiate the spiteful parti- 
sanship of certain renegades, betrays on 
the part of certain Armenians a morbid 
mentality indicating to what extent a man 
may sell his soul to the Devil in order to 
win a point against his political antagonist. 


The Charge of Failure to Come to an 
Understanding With Russia 


Speaking plaintively about the alleged 
lack of cooperation on the part of the Dash- 
nak government, Kurkjian writes: 


“In those days there was another politi- 
cal party in Armenia known as the Popular 
Party, which joined Nubar Pasha in sug- 
gesting to the Armenian Republic that a 
special committee be appointed to exam- 
ine the entire question. In 1919 an Ail- 
Armenian Committee was formed for this 
purpose and after long deliberations rend- 
ered important decisions which, however, 
were never honored. But Aharonian, Ar- 
menian President, alone signed the Sevres 
Treaty, thus depriving the cause of Turk- 
ish Armnia of an official defender.” (A 
History of Armenia, p. 480). 


As history, this atrocious passage is worse 
than distortion. It is downright dishonest, 
because the facts of history happen to be 
the exact opposite. The reference to the 
agreement which was not honored is, of 
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course, too obvious to be missed. The cul- 
prit is the Dashnak government. And the 
vaunted Popular or Populist party which, 
together with the Delegation of Nubar 
Pasha, actually negotiated with the Ar- 
menian government was nothing but the 
Armenia variant of the modern Ramgavar 
Party of the expatriation which, in the par- 
liamentary elections of Armenia in June 
of 1919, polled the astronomical number 
of exactly 481 votes in the whole of Ar- 
emnia and was not entitled to even one 
delegate to the Parliament as against 72 
Dashnak delegates out of a total of 80 for 
the whole country. 

The truth about this episode is the fol- 
lowing: This “formidable” populist party, 
together with Nubar Pasha and his coterie, 
negotiated with the Dashnak Governmert 
of Armenia over the “division of the spoils.” 
In 1919 there came to Erivan, the capital 
of Armenia, two emissaries from Boghcs 
Nubar Pasha’s Delegation in Paris, Vahan 
Tekeyan and Nishan Stepanian. The Dash- 
nak delegates, elected by the General Con- 
gress, were Simon Vratzian, Mardiros Har- 
outunian and Shavarsh Missakian. The de- 
mands on the part of Nubar Pasha’s delega- 
tion and the concession of the Dashnak gov- 
ernment were respectively so amazing, one 
in the preposterousness of its expectations, 
and the other in its incredibly yielding and 
conciliatory spirit that the student of nis- 
tory is nauseated by the contrast. 

Nubar Pasha was to be President of Ar- 
menia but he refused to move to Armenia. 
He was going to rule Armenia from his 
mansion in Paris. The Populist members 
of his cabinet, which incidentally would be 
divided fifty-fifty right across the line, 
would run the government of Armenia 
without relinquishing their opolent resi- 
dences in Tiflis. Such outrageous terms 
the Government of Armenia, of course, 
could not accept and, accordingly, Avedis 
Aharonian, the Armenian President, alone 
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signed the Treaty of Sevres, thus depriving 
the cause of Turkish Armenia of an official 
defender,” and thus, poor poor Nubar 
Pasha was left in the cold. Incidentally, our 
provident historian, immediately five lines 
below, unwittingly informs us that, “on 
the first anniversary of May 28, 1919, 
(Armenia) declared itself the Government 
of United and Independent Armenia,” thus 
letting us know that, after all, the Turkish 
Armenian cause was not left without an 
official defender despite the refusal of 
Nubar Pasha to move his residence to 
Erivan from Paris. 


Crawling like a red herring through the 
pitiful narrative which pretends to be 
the story of the Armenian Republic is the 
subtle but deliberate effort to promote 
the notion that all the woes of the Armen- 
ian people stemmed from the reluctance 
of the Dashnak government to come to an 
understanding with her northern neighbor, 
namely the Bolsheviks. 

“The British representative, General 
Stokes, still insisted that Armenia's only 
course was to make terms with the Rus- 
sians. But the leaders (Dashnak Goverr- 
ment) refused to heed his advice.” 


“LeGrand (Tchicherin’s emissary to neg- 
otiate with Armenian—J.G.M.) suggested 
that Armenians accept the Soviet regime 
and join the Russians in order to regain the 
Armenian boundaries of 1914 from Turkey. 
Boghos Nubar Pasha in Paris was also 
advising the Armenian government to come 
to an understanding with the Russians. 
These suggestions were flatly refused by 
the ruling clique.” (A History of Armen- 
ia, pp 484-486). 

The fact is the government of the Ar- 
menian Republic did every thing in its 
power to come to a friendly understanding 
with the Soviets. To this end, first, in 
August of 1920, it’ sent a delegation to 
Moscow headed by Levon Shant to nego- 
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tiate with the Soviet. To a preliminary tel- 
egram of Prime Minister Ohanchanian, 
Tchicherin, speaking in behalf of the Soviet 
government, expressed willingness to con- 
clude with Armenia such a mutual] friend- 
ship pact and asked him to send his del- 
egates. The Armenian delegation was auth- 
orized to negotiate on the following points: 


1. Soviet Russia must recognize the in- 
dependence of Armenia and the inclusion 
within the Armenian boundary of the 
regions of Karabagh and Gulistan. 

2. Soviet Russia should accept at least 
in principle the annexation of the Turk- 
ish-Armenian provinces to the Republic 
of Armenia. 

3. Soviet Russia should not interfere in 
the internal affairs of Armenia and will 
not promote communistic activity inside 
Armenia. 

4. Soviet Russia should permit the re- 
turn to Armenia of fugitive or refugee Ar- 
menians found in Northern Caucasus and 
Russia, and a number of similar questions. 

These were the Armenian terms. On the 
Russian side the Armenians were willing to 
cooperate with them in all areas of friendly 
activity which did not trespass the inviola- 
bility of independence. 


These negotiation proceeded without a 
hitch, the Soviet Delegation accepted all 
the Armenian terms and on June 10 Levon 
Chant reported to Erivan that the Russo- 
Armenian treaty was completed and would 
be signed in a day or two. 


Curiously enough, the treaty was never 
signed because, just at the moment when 
the pens were about to be dipped into the 
ink for the signature, three Armenian ren- 
egades, Kurkjian’s Mikoyan, Kirov and 
Bagramian, who were more concerned 
about the disembowelment of their father- 
land rather than the preservation of her 
independence, prevailed upon Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs Tchicherin not to sign 


the treaty, and, accordingly, Levon Chant, 
the good emissary of Armenia, returned 
home discomfited and crestfallen and the 
auspicious Armeno-Soviet negotiations 
were entrusted to one LeGrand who has 
quite a story of his own when it comes to 
the fine art of frustration and the scuttling 
of good causes. 

Speaking of the Levon Chant mission, 
after a spotty recital, historian Kurkjian 
concludes with the following vastly illum- 
inating line: “These negotiations were long- 
drawn out and fruitless,” but he does not 
tell us why they were long-drawn out and 
fruitless, as an honest historian would have 
done. As a matter of fact the negotiations 
were not “long-drawn out” as Kurkjian con- 
tends. On May 31 Levon Chant wired to 
Erivan from Moscow that the negotiations 
already had begun, and on June 10 he re- 
ported that the negotiations were com- 
pleted and that they would be signed 
within two days, (See Vratzian, The Repub- 
lic of Armenia, p. 409. 

The government of Armenia, on the other 
hand, did not stop its efforts to reach a 
friendly understanding with the Soviet. On 
July 1 (1920) Tchicherin wired the govern- 
ment of Armenia that the interrupted nego- 
tiations would be resumed in Erivan with 
the arrival of the Soviet Delegation headed 
by LeGrand, and Prime Minister Ohan- 
chanian wired back his agreement to such 
resumption upon the return of Chant Del- 
egation from Moscow. 

Meanwhile Armenia had been involved 
in a diversionary war with the Azerbaijani 
Tartars over the latter's seizure of the Ar- 
menian populated provinces of Zangezour, 
Nakhitchevan and Karabagh in which con- 
flict the Tartars were being supported by 
units of the Soviet army. 

On July 20, accompanied by Khalil Pasha 
(it is still a mystery what business had 
Kurkjian’s Soviet with a Turkish Pasha 
at this stage of the game—the same Soviet 
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which “would have liberated Armenia and 
would have insured the 1914 boundaries 
against the encroachments of Turkey” if 
only those bad bad Dashnak leaders had 
had the wisdom of deserting the Allies and 
surrendering their fate to the mercies of 
the Bolshevik benefactors) arrived in Bakn 
and after consulting with the Azerbaijani 
Bolsheviks, crossed to Tiflis. Here he held a 
conference with the Republic's representa- 
tives A. Chamalian and A. Babalian, and 
on August 10 a treaty was signed putting 
an end to the military operations between 
Armenia and Soviet Russia. 


The Chant Delegation returned to Erivan 
from Moscow on September 14 and nearly 
one month later, October 11, Legrand made 
his appearance with a retinue of 47 in- 
cluding the traitors Sahak Der Gabrielian 
and Ashot Hovhannisian. The very next 
day the interrupted negotiations were re- 
sumed between Chant and LeGrand. On 
October 3 LeGrand offered his ultimatum, 
consisting of many points, foremost among 
which were the following three: 

1. The Republic of Armenia should re- 
linquish the Sevres Treaty. 

2. The Republic of Armenia should give 
free passage to Soviet troops across Ar- 
menia to join the troops of Mustafa Kemal 
with the aim of fighting against the Allied 
Powers. 


3. The boundary disputes between Ar- 
menia and her neighbors to be resolved 
through the mediation of Soviet Russia. 

Suicidal as they were, the government of 
the Republic yielded to the Soviets on all 
points except point one which demanded 
the relinquishment of the Sevres Treaty. 
Finally an agreement was reached and 
LeGrand departed for Baku to obtain Mos- 
cow’s final assent to sign the “treaty of 
peace and friendship between Soviet Rus- 
sia and Armenia.” 

“LeGrand went,” writes Simon Vratzian 
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with ironic bitterness, “and never again 
was there a word heard about the treaty.” 

The next time we meet LeGrand is on 
the night of December 2, when the muz- 
zles of the Turkish cannon were facing 
Erivan, this time with a much harsher 
ultimatum. Complete surrender and sovieti- 
zation was the price of LeGrand. The Tur- 
co-Soviet collusive aggression had defeated 
the army of tiny Armenia, Prime Minister 
Ohanchanian had resigned and had been 
succeeded by Simon Vratzian. An Armen- 
ian delegation had proceeded to Alexandro- 
pol to negotiate the peace. The Turks were 
impatient and were threatening. Armenia 
had been abandoned by the whole world, 
there was nowhere else to turn, so the gov- 
ernment of the Republic capitulated to the 
Soviet. 

This is the true story of the Armeno- 
Soviet relations during those critical days 
which, as facts prove, is a far cry from the 
fraudulent and deceitful myth created by 
the enemies of the Dashnaks that the Dash- 
nak government turned a deaf ear to ail 
importunities for arriving at a friendly un- 
derstanding with their “big brother of the 
north!” 


Treaty of Alexandropol 


in regard to the signing of the Treaty 
of Alexandropol which has been the butt of 
a bitter controversy between the anti-Dash- 
naks and the Dashnaks—the conscientious 
historian would have written: 

“Pressed by the victorious Turks for an 
immediate acceptance of their harsh terms 
or facing the dreadful alternative of march- 
ing on Erivan on the one hand, and await- 
ing orders from a government which at the 
moment was being distracted by twin ul- 
timatums by the Turks and the Soviets on 
the other hand, in desperation, Khatisian 
the head of the Armenian Delegation franti- 
cally appealed to his government in Erivaa 
for definite instructions. Meanwhile, the 
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government of Vratzian having resigned, 
on December a transfer was effected to 
an interim government, pending the arrival 
of the Revolutionary Committee (Bolshe- 
vik) which was to formalize the Soviet 
takeover. That same evening, speaking 
in behalf of the coalition (interim) govern- 
ment, Dro told Khatisian that “he was free 
to sign the treaty or not.” Upon Khatisian’s 
insistence for a clearer statement on this 
evasive order, Dro repeated his former 
statement. Thereupon, Khatisian held a 
conference with his delegation which, in 
view of the gravity of the situation, unami- 
mously voted in favor of accepting the 
Turkish terms. Thus, with a full realisation 
of the awful responsibility he was assuming 
before history in signing such a humiliating 
treaty, concerned with the immediate fate 
of his people and with a heavy heart Kha- 
tisian finally signed the treaty.” 

Notice how historian Kurkjian treats this 
highly delicate and exacting episode in his 
narrative: 

“It was at Alexandropol that the Turks 
and the Armenian delegation under Khatis- 
ian first heard of the Bolshevization of Ar- 
menia. Karabekir was urging the delegation 
to sign the armistice the same day. It is 
rumored that Khatisian telephoned Erivan, 
asking whether he should sign the armis- 
tice, and received an answer, attributed to 
Vratsian, that he was authorized to do so. 
It is a known fact that sixteen hours after 
the Bolshevization of Armenia, toward mid- 
night on December 2, Khatisian signed the 
Alexandropol treaty.” 

It will take more than the critical scrutiny 
of the average reader in order to penetrate 
the subtle and devastating partisan malice 
which is couched in this shoddy and scur- 
rilous passage. 

In the first place history is written with 
facts and figures, and not with rumor. Sec- 
ondly, Khatisian’s communication with 
Erivan was not a rumor, it was a fact, and 
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the answer was not attributed to Vratsian, 
it was actually given by Vratzian, and his- 
torian Kurkjian could have ascertained 
these facts if he had read Khatisian and 
Vratzian. 

But the most insidious, the most invid- 
ious and the most venomous thought ad- 
vanced so subtly and so hypocritically in 
this innocuous looking passage is couched 
in the two wholly irrelevant lines which 
Kurkjian deliberately put there: “It is a 
known fact that sixteen hours after the 
bolshevization of Armenia, toward mid- 
night on December 2nd, Khatisian signed 
the Alexandropol treaty.” 

Khatisian’s communication with Erivan 
and Vratzian’s answer are rumors, but this 
one is a known fact that sixteen hours after 
the bolshevization of Armenia, Khatissian 
signed a treaty! No historian has a right 
to write history in such a shabby manner. 

The time element which is deliberately 
injected here (sixteen hours after serves 
no purpose either in the structure or the 
movement of the narrative. Sixteen hours 
after, or sixteen days after, or sixteen 
months after an event has no meaning, un- 
less of course, the time element has a bear- 
ing on responsibility or guilt, and here the 
implication of the guilt, lacking courage to 
come right out and say it, is clearly indi- 
cated, or better still, it is insinuated. 

The insinuation is that sixteen hours after 
there had been a change of government, 
sixteen hours after a transfer of regime, at 
a moment when there was a legal govern- 
ment in power which had authority to con- 
duct negotiations and to sign treaties, no 
delegation of a former government had a 
right to sign a treaty with another nation, 
and the Dashnak delegation had done this 
very thing. 

,Kurkjian knows that this Alexandropol 
treaty has been a moot question which the 
enemies of the Dashnaks have capitalized 
for 89 years. He knows how the Dashnaks 
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have been excoriated by their enemies 
for these long years for having signed “the 
most humiliating and shameful treaty in 
the history of Armenia.” He knows the 
tens of millions of words which have been 
written and expatiated in vilification of the 
Dashnaks for this very episode. And yet, 
as a conscientious historian would have 
done, instead of dissipating the popular fal- 
acies, instead of enlightening his readers 
with the true facts of history, he lends aid 
and comfort to the purveyors of malicious 
gossip by scurillously reminding them that 
the venom they are spreading is indeed “a 
known fact”, and historian Kurkjian will 
vouch for it. 


It would be quite irrelevant here to delve 
into the academic merits of the physical 
necessity of signing treaties. Human exper- 
iences proves that when any issue between 
two nations is submitted to the force of 
arms, the victorious side dictates its terms 
and the vanquished side signs the treaty, 
no matter how humiliating it may be. This 
was the case in the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870, the two world wars, and this was 
the case when Alexander overthrew the 
Achaemenidian Dynasty. 

Romantic academicians might debate till 
doomsday as to what the Dashnak delega- 
tion should have done on that fatal Decem- 
ber 2. Whether they should have gallantly 
spit in the eye of the Turks and let them 
loose on Erivan to exterminate the re- 
mainder of the Armenian people, or to 
sign the treaty as they did, and save Ar- 
menia for a future day. Kurkjian’s pro-soviet 
Armenian coterie think they should have 
spit in the Turk’s eye and Kurkjian is with 
them. If he were not, he would not gratuit- 
ously have informed us that exactly sixteen 
hours after Armenia’s bolshevization the 
Dashnak delegation signed a treaty. 


As a matter of fact the lapse of time 
between the sovietization of Armenia and 
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the signing of the Alexandropol treaty was. 
incredibly shorter than sixteen hours as we 
shall prove, but proof of this trivial item. 
is so inconsequential. The important thing,. 
the thing which should constitute the para- 
mount concern of the true historiographer, 
is the accurate portrayal of the events, the 
surprises, the pressures, and the general 
course of forces in motion for an adequate 
and sympathetic understanding of the exact 
psychology of a nation at a given moment. 

This is precisely what took place in Ar- 
menia in connection with the signing of the 
Alexandropol treaty. 

On November 23 the Armenian delega- 
tion headed by Alexander Khatissian de- 
parted for Alexandropol from _ Erivan. 
Simultaneous with the departure of the del- 
egation, there was a change of government 
in Erivan, the Ohanchanian cabinet giving 
way to Vratzian whose government was 
confirmed by the parliament on November 
25. 

On November 30, in the evening, the 
Khatissian delegation sent its reply to a 
Turkish peace proposal which had been 
submitted earlier. At the third meeting of 
the two delegations, December 1, at 11 
a.m. the Turks submitted their final terms 
in the forn of an ultimatum, in the contrary 
event threatening to march on Erivan. 
Khatissian played for time, contacted Eri- 
van at 4:30 in the afternoon and reporte:t 
the Turkish ultimatum. The same night he 
received the following reply from Vratzian: 

,“The government has resigned. A coali- 
tion government is in process of formation, 
Dro and Derderian representing the Dash- 
naktzutyoun. We are obliged to accept the 
Turkish terms. You are authorized to siga 
the treaty.” 

On December 2 the government of Ar- 
menia signed the treaty with LeGrand, thus 
transfering the government to an interim 
government, pending the arrival of the Revy- 
olutionary (Bolshevik) Committee. The 
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signatories were, LeGrand for the Soviet, 
and Dro and Derderian for the Republic of 
Armenia. Thus, the formal transfer of the 
government, or the Bolshevization of Ar- 
menia as Kurkjian calls it, took place on 
December 2. At this stage, namely on the 
morning of December 2, the Khatissian del- 
egation had not yet signed the treaty. 

Early in the morning of December 2, the 
Khatisian delegation learned that the Soviet 
Commander had sent the following con- 
gratulatory message to Karabekir Pasha 
from Carvanserai: “From the proletariat of 
Russia to the proletariat of Turkey, Greet- 
ings.” 

From here on Khatissian talking: “We 
were waiting for a telegram from the new 
(coalition or interim) government of Ar- 
menia. At six o’clock in the evening Dro 
called me to the telegraph office and said 
the following: 

‘In the name of the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment I am telling you that you are free 
to sign the treaty or not.’ 

“Realising full well the whole responsi- 
bility of signing or refusing to sign the 
treaty, I asked him the second time: “Does 
the government want us to sign the treaty 
or to refuse to sign it. We are waiting for 
plain, specific instructions.’ 

Dro replied: ‘I have already told you. Act 
according to your understanding. I am 
speaking in behalf of Comrade Silin and 
myself,’ ¥ 

Silin was the representative of the Bol- 
sheviks. 

Khatissian held a conference with his 
delegation, and the consensus of opinion, 
all things considered, was in favor of sign- 
ing the treaty. The Armenian and Turkish 
delegations held the fourth and Jast joint 
session that evening at 8, and after a thor- 
ough canvass of all the points of the treaty 
which consumed fully six hours, at 2 a.m. 
the treaty was signed by the two delega- 
tions. 
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Upon their return to Erivan the delega- 
tion gave a full report to Dro and Silin, 
members of the new government. 

“Dro told us,” writes Khatissian, “that we 
had done the right thing in signing the 
treaty, and that I should have understood 
his evasive answer about signing the treaty 
(as I was talking to him from Alexandropol 
by wire) exactly as I understood it. It was 
plain that the new revolutionary (soviet) 
government was reluctant to assume the 
responsibility of signing the treaty neither 
before the Turks nor the Armenian people. 
It wanted the treaty signed, but not by its 
hand.” (See, Khatissian, The Origin and 
Development of the Armenian Republic, 
pp. 270-278; Vratzian, The Armenian Re- 
public, pp. 436-439). 

The preceding testimony given with such 
disarming and devastating simplicity by 
two actors in the drama projects the follow- 
ing indisputable facts. 

1. That considerable time was consumed 
between the night of December 1 when 
Vratzian informed Khatissian that the gov- 
ernment had resigned and the actual trans- 
fer of the government which took place 
some time on December 2. 

2. That the transfer of the government 
(sic Kurkjian’s “bolshevization of Armen- 
ia”) did not take place until the actual 
signing of the treaty between LeGrand and 
Dro. 

8. That the actual lapse of time between 
the transfer of the government and the 
signing of the treaty could not possibly have 
exceeded eight to ten hours, since Khatis- 
sian, immediately upon his instructons from 
Dro at six in the evening of December 2, 
proceeded with the operation of the sign- 
ing of the teraty with the Turks, but the 
clearance of the treaty point by point, and 
the success of the Armenian Delegation 
in introducing changes and rectifications 
favoring the Armenian side, consumed 
fully six hours, from 8 p.m. till 2 am., 
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which by right should not be charged to 
the Armenian Delegation for dirilection of 
duty. 

4. That while the Alexandropol treaty 
was signed by a delegation of the former 
government, actually, it was not signed by 
the Dashnak government, but was signed 
by order of the new revolutionary govern- 
ment. 

5. That Katissian was aware that there 
had been a change of government in sign- 
ing the treaty, and while he had been given 
an enigmatic answer by the representatives 
of the new government, Dro and Silin, he 
had interpreted that evasive answer cor- 
rectly and in accordance with the wishes of 
the new government, as Dro and Silin told 
him later, and in view of this fact, the del- 
egation is immune to the charge that it had 
acted without proper authorization. 

6. That we now know the true motive of 
the new (Bolshevik) government in delib- 
erately making the delegation of the former 
government the scape goat and the latter’s 
willingness to assume the onus of such a 
self-effacing act for the sake of the father- 
land, because both parties wanted to save 
the fatherland but the new government did 
not want to assume the responsibility be- 
fore history of having signed such a disas- 
trous pact. 

It would be unreasonable, of course, to 
expect a historian to cover with such com- 
prehensive detail every episode of history 
in a work which attempts to comprise the 
entire past record of a nation unless bis 
work is restricted to a single phase, aspect 
or period of that history. Yet how different 
is the effect when one is presented with the 
true picture of the episode of Alexandropol 
from that shoddy, dishonest, and insinu- 
ating malicious twaddle which Kurkjian 
has offered us as legitimate history. 

In a massive work of over 500 pages, 
Kurkjian’s own contribution pertaining to 
recent and contemporary history of Ar- 
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menia which is precious meager (exactly 
20 pages) crawls with careless diction and 
historical errors. 

1. “During the Provisionary Government 
of Alexander Kerensky, Premier Lvov is- 
sued a proclamation putting all Armenian 
provinces liberated from Turkey under the 
protection of Russia.” (A History of Ar- 
menia, p. 474). 

This was the Provisional Government 
of Prince Lvov. Alexander Kerensky was 
Minister of Justice, and later Minister of 
War, in Lvov’s government. He succeeded 
Lvov as Premier in July of 1917. 

2. “Soon after, Lenin and his communist 
government signed a peace treaty with the 
Turks (January 1, 1918), which was recog- 
nized in the treaty signed at Brest-Litovsk 
between Germany and Russia. Thus the 
Bolshevik Gevernment began to rule the 
country (Armenia).” (Page 474). 

This fraudulent passage deliberately gob- 
bles up the period of two years of Armenia's 
independence (1918-1920) and insidiously 
infers that the Bolshevik rule in Armenia 
started in 1918 immediately after the sign- 
ing of the Turco-Soviet treaty in January, 
1918. The Bolshevik rule of Armenia did 
not start until December 2, 1920. 

3. “Seven days after the declaration of 
independence, on June 4, 1918, a treaty 
consisting of 14 articles was signed be- 
tween the Armenian Republic and Otto- 
man Turkey. Through this treaty the Turks 
became masters of an important section of 
Russian Armenia. Armenia was not allowed 
to have an army.” (page 477). 

It is still a mystery from what source 
Kurkjian got the information that by the 
provisions of the Treaty of Batum Armen- 
it was not allowed an army. Such a major 
provision certainly would have been re- 
corded by the actors of the drama, and yet, 
neither Khatisian who was one of the nego- 
tiators of the treaty, nor Vratzian who was 
a contemporary witness, have a word to 
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say about such a momentous stipulation. 
That this is a Marxist dialectical trickery 
promoting the notion that the Dashnaks 
signed such a foolish treaty in order to 
justify the later military intervention 
of the Bolsheviks into Armenia “in order 
to protect Armenia from the Turks,” there 
cannot be the slightest of doubt. Further- 
more, Kurkjian’s contention that Armenia 
was not allowed an army is repudiated 
immediately afterwards by Kurkjian him- 
self when on the very next page he informs 
us that, upon the defeat of Germany and 
the signing of the peace treaty, the Turks 
withdrew from the Caucasus and THE 
ARMENIAN ARMY REOCCUPIED KAR- 
AKILISSE IN NOVEMBER AND ALEX- 
ANDROPOL IN DECEMBER.” (See page 
478). 

4. “The Turks received more reinforce- 
ments, entered the city (Baku) and for 
three day and nights they plundered and 
massacred 29,000 Armenians, among them 
Stepan Shahoumian and 25 other Bolshevik 
commissars.” (Page 479). 


Stepan Shahoumian was not killed ina 
Baku. He was one of 25 commissars who 
were shot by his communist comrades 
somewhere in Transcaspia. 

5. (During the Armeno-Turkish war of 
1920) “The districts of Arduin and Surmalu 
had also fallen and Erivan was in danger.” 
(Page 483). 


Surmalu fell, but not Arduin. Arduin 
at the time was within the boundary of the 
Georgian Republic. 

6. “While the situation on the Turkish 
front was so critical there was a second 
antagonist beyond. This was the Bolshevik 
movement at the frontier of Azerbaijan, 
spreading toward the southeast, a serious 
menace to the tottering Republic. In the 
districts of Ghazakh and Karavanserai, the 
Armenian peasants had risen in arms and 
were playing an important role in the 
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downfall of the government.” (Page 484). 

There never was any peasant movement 
in Armenia to overthrow the free govern- 
ment. Communism was an alien ideology, 
wholly unsuited for the needs and the de- 
mands of the Armenian people at the time 
and repulsive to their natural instincts. 
The so-called “peasant movement” was 
nothing but a Communist inspired political 
coup consisting of some Armenian rene- 
gades and political adventurers, inspired by 
Moscow, in order to replace the free repub- 
lic with a socialist regime, just as they did 
in Czeckhoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungarv, the Transcaucasus, and tried to 
do in Greece. 

7. “Scarcely three months later, there 
occurred a civil war in Armenia known 
as the February Revolt (February, 1921), 
which claimed thousands of new sacrifices 
from a bleeding people. The opposing sides 
have different versions of this ghastly 
event. The Armenian Bolsheviks accuse the 
Dashnak Party of inciting the people to 
rebellion, that Vratzian organized a “Liber- 
ation Committee” whose sole aim was to 
overthrow the communist regime. On the 
other hand, the Dashnaks accuse the Bol- 
sheviki of persecuting their members, beat- 
ing and shooting their former opponents, 
thus forcing the people to defend them- 
selves.” (Page 487). 

Here we are tempted to ask Kurkjian 
what he himself thinks about the merits of 
the contentions of the two sides. He is sup- 
posed to be a historian and has posed as a 
historian, and it was his duty to ascertain 
the actual truth, yet he poses as an unbias- 
sed observer, leaving the final verdict in 
regard to such a weighty issue as the grave 
responsibility of a national revolt against 
the foreign intruder to the reader’s judge- 
ment, taking care that the general impres- 
sion will be damaging to the Dashnak gov- 
ernment. The February revolt was an ele- 
mental uprising of the people of Armenia 
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who had been outraged by the plighted 
promises of the Bolsheviks and their reign 
of terror on innocent civilians. If Mr. Kurk- 
jian wants any proof, we can furnish him 
the photographs of the poleaxed bodies of 
Dashnak intellectuals and leaders in the 
jails of Erivan. Had Kurkjian consulted the 
Memoirs of Mardiros of Bashkiarni and 
Garo Sassouni and Simon Vratzian’s “Ar- 
menia Between the Turkish Hammer and 
the Bolshevik Sledge”, published in past 
issues of the Hairenik Monthly, he would 
have been able to tell on which side the 
truth resides instead of leaving the reader 
in the lurch. 


8. There is a sickeningly painful repeti- 
tion throughout the book of the presumed 
role of General Andranik and Nubar Pasha, 
roles which were less than negligible in 
the recent history of Armenia. Nubar Pasha 
said this, Nubar said that. General An- 
dranik did this, General Andranik did that. 
As a matter of fact, the role of Nu- 
bar Pasha in heading a separate del- 
egation of his own at the Paris peace 
conference when the government of Ar- 
menia already had an official delegation of 
its own headed by Avedis Aharonian to 
defend the Armenian interests, constitutes 
one of the blackest pages of Armenian his- 
tory. At the peace conference the big pow- 
ers were so disgusted with the revolting 
spectacle of two delegations defending the 
same cause that they ordered the Armen- 
ians to go out and come to an understand- 
ing among themselves. How Nubar Pasha 
gave Avedis Aharonian the ulcers at the 
Paris Conference is graphically recorded 
in the Diary of Avedis Aharonian entitled 
“From Sardarapat to Sevres to Lausanne,” 
published in past issues of the Hairenik 
Monthly, translated into English and pub- 
lished in the Hairenik Weekly, and finally 
published in book form in the Armenian 
language. Obviously, Kurkjian never heard 
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of that book, or if he ever heard of it, he 
never took the pains of consulting it. As to 
General Andranik, the man who was con- 
sidered as a bandit and a desperado by 
Kurkjian’s clique in the days when, as a 
freedom fighter, he was fighting the Turks 
but who later, when he deserted the Dash- 
naks became their hero, we refrain from 
telling here the story of his shameful record 
from our concern to spare the memory of 
the onetime hero. General Andranik was 
not at the Battles of Sardarapat, Karakillis- 
seh and Bash Abaran when the Armenians 
were fighting for their very lives, and he 
was the man who was insubordiante to his 
own government, and marched on Erivan, 
confronting the government of the Republic 
with a civil war. The space which Kurk- 
jian has given to these two pets of the 
Ramgavar Party is altogether out of propor- 
tion. Instead Kurkjian should have stressed 
the true role of the Armenian patriots 
themselves, the Avedis Aharonians, the 
Aram Manoogians, the Khatissians, the 
Ohanchanians, the Vratzians, and the Gen- 
erals Nazarbekian, Silikian and Dro, the 
men who did their utmost to save Armenia 
but who have been treated in Kurkjian’s 
book as the incompetents, the inflexibles 
and the real causes of all Armenian woes. 

9. And lastly, we have the crowning 
statement of the book which must stand 
in Armenian annals as the most unjustifi- 
ably brutal indictment of all time. “How- 
ever, when the Bolshevik army reached 
Erivan, the Dashnak revolt was crushed 
(the 5th February Revolt), and Vratzian 
fled to the mountains of Sewnik carrying 
with him the treasury of the Republic. After 
a futile attempt to establish an independent 
government in Zangezour, he and his fol- 
lowers moved to the City of Tabriz in 
Persia.” (Page 488). 


We wonder if Kurkjian experienced any 
pangs of compunction when he wrote 
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these dastardly lines. Simon Vratzian took 
with him the treasury of the republic! 
Kurkjian deliberately promotes the un- 
conscionable idea that Simon Vratzian 
was a common thief. What was the total 
wealth of the treasury of the Armenian 
Republic at the time it was “looted by 
Vratzian,” we would like to askP How many 
billions, or even how many millions? Did 
Vratzian rifle the bank of Armenia and de- 
posited the vast loot in the banks of Geneva 
or London as King Farouk, Juan Peron and 
Fulgencio Batista did with the millions of 
Egypt, Argentina and Cuba? 


[ have known Vratzian personally for 
over thirty years and I can vouch for this 
much that, when he was in the United 
States, he lived in a rented room where he 
entertained me one day and served me 
lunch prepared with his own hands and it 
was not my impression that he was living 
the opulent and luxurious life of a retired 
millionaire. And I have known Reuben Dar- 
binian personally for over thirty-five years 
and I can likewise vouch that, for the 
period of my acquaintance with him, he has 
been living in a two room and a kitchenette 
flat. And I also know that when these two 
devoted servants of the Armenian people 
fell sick the organization had to take care 
of their hospital bills, and it never was 
my impression that these men lived like 
men who had looted the treasury of a 
nation, and if they had, that treasury must 
have been mighty small. 


There were altogether a few thousand 
dollars available for the rescue and the re- 
settlement of some 30,000 Armenian refu- 
gees in Persia after the advent of the “tib- 
erators of Armenia”, for, be it remembered 
that, there was a general exodus from Ar- 
menia upon the Soviet takeover of Armen- 


ia—men who would surely have been liqui- 
dated by the Bolsheviks as political crim- 
inals or undesirables, just like the Turkish 
deportations even though, this time, morals 
in Armenia had so deteriorated that Ar- 
menians were doing the work of the Turks 
in the extirpation of their own brothers and 
sisters. Later, Vratzian published an item- 
ized statement of every cent of those paltry 
few thousand from the vast treasury of 
Armenia which had been expended in the 
rescuing of doomed men, woman, and 
children. 

Vahan Kurkjian, the hired pensioneer of 
the Armenian General Benevolent Union, 
the man who battened himself on the fat 
millions of an institution which was found- 
ed by Nubar Pasha and whose lifetime 
salary and retirement pensions averaged 
more than the salary of a minister of the 
French cabinet, money which is accummu- 
lated from the pennies of the Armenian 
people in the name of charity, is the last 
person on the face of the earth to slander 
a good man like Simon Vratzian of having 
looted a treasury which did not exist. 

Vahan Kurkjian has expended a vast 
amount of time and energy in writing an 
imposing work. Shabbily edited and poorly 
organized as it is, there is a considerable 
amonut of informative material in it which 
consists of quotations and paraphrasings 
of the conclusions of foreign historians. 
The very meager part which is Kurkjian’s 
own contribution pertaining to the recent 
and contemporary history of Armenia is 
worthless as scientific history. That history 
must and shall be rewritten. It is a pity 
that the lofty project of writing the history 
of the Armenians in the English language 
had to be committed to a partisan hireling 
whose qualifications as a trained historian 
are practically nil. 
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THE LEGEND OF 
AKHTAMAR 


a ballad 


ROBERT H. HEWSENIAN 


A thousand years or more ago 
There lived in Hayastan 
Upon an island in a lake 
They cal] the Sea of Van 
A princess of so rare a grace 
Her fame spread through the land, 
That all men sought to win her love 
And she was called Tamar. 
Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 
Her beauty was renowned 
And sung by bards and minstrels 
Through al] the country round. 


Warrior youths and learned lads 

Lay suit before the king 

Who ruled the island in the lake 

Of which the poets sing. 

“Give us” each cried “This beauteous 

maid 

That she may be my bride.” 

For fair Tamar of Hayastan 

A man could give his life. 
Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 
How fair she must have been 
To draw such throngs of suitors 
Her youthful heart to win. 


But this was in those ancient days 
When powerful caliphs reigned 

To give her thence as wedded wife 
Her father was constrained 

And kept her locked from mortal eyes 
Till that unhappy day 





Akbtamar is an island in Lake Van in East- 
ern Armenia. No one knows the true origin of 
the name but as Tamar is a girl’s name and “Akh” 
is the Armenian equivalent of the German “Ach” 
this curious legend bas arisen to explain it. 

R. H. H. 
10 Feb. 1959 





When she to Bagdad must be sent 
To be the caliph’s queen. 
Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 
And yet she felt no pride 
When told she would soon journey 
To be a caliph’s bride. 


Tamar sat in a tower high 

Above the castle walls 

Well loath to leave her father’s home 

She feared the caliph’s halls 

And played all day upon a tarr 

Sang ancient songs of woe 

And talked to birds upon her sill 

Who came from Bagdad way. 
Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 
The birds flew North each Spring 
And of their southern sojourn 
To fair Tamar they’d sing. 


Tamar gave bread to every bird 
And spoke to each in turn 

“You fly to Bagdad every year 
And then each Spring return 
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Say then what kind of place is this 
To which I’m to be sent. 
Is there a church to pray in there 
A link with Hayastan?” 
“Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar!” 
The birds in turn replied. 
“A moslem land is Bagdad 
No church there can be spied.” 


The maiden mused upon the sill 
And gazed down on the lake 
“An alien in an alien land 
No church for my soul's sake” 
And as she watched the waterydepths 
She vowed to end her life 
Unless she could find some escape 
Or rescue from her fate. 
Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 
She prayed before the cross 
For one to come and rescue 
Her soul from certain loss. 


Now on the shore there lived a boy 
A youth of daring heart 
Who heard of Tamar's bitter plight 
And vowed to take her part. 
One night he took a tiny craft 
And rowed with all his strength 
And coming to the castle walls 
Climbed out at Tamar’s shore. 
Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar] 
His voice rose from afar 
And Tamar heard him singing 
And strumming on his tarr. 


Each night the youth would sail the lake 
To sing a song of love 
And Tamar played and sang to him 
From out her cell above 
And so in time their love was born 
Although they had not met 
Until one night he climbed the wall 
To reap his just reward. 

Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 

No night the youth had missed 
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And when he climbed to Tamar's cell 
She let herself be kissed. 


And thus in time their love so grew 
They could not live apart 
The youth had learned to love Tamar 
And he had won her heart. 
They therefore planned to run away 
As soon as they could fly 
And chose a night when there would be 
A full moon shining down. 

Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 

The moon rose on that night 

But clouds as black as evil 

Soon blotted out its light. 


The youth stood there upon the shore 
Beside his tiny boat 
He gazed upon the tossing sea 
And shivered in his cloak 
A wind did blow and growing worse 
The blackened waves rose high 
He feared to sail on such a night 
But Tamar was the prize. 
Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 
With love the youth grew bold 
And jumping in the rowboat 
He braved the waters cold. 


The lightening struck, the thunder rolled 
The chill sea tossed and churned 
The youth rowed on as best he could 
Towards the isle he turned 
But fierce waves struck the tiny bark 
And cast it ‘gainst the rocks 
And as it sank beneath the waves 
The youth cried “Akh Tamar!” 
Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 
Above the thunder crashed 
While on the island’s rocky shore 
Her lover’s corpse was smashed, 


The dawn that broke upon the scene 

Was grey and calm and still. 

The storm had passed with morning’s 
light 








And from her window sill 
Tamar with eyes past weeping now 
Saw down upon the shore 
The bloodied cloak that was her love’s 
Found by her father’s men. 

Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 

Her heart was broken so 

That from the height she cast her- 

self 
Upon the rocks below. 


The king was struck with horror now 
At what had come to pass 
His daughter fair Tamar was dead 
With tears he mourned the lass. 
He had the corpse wrapped in the 
cloak 
His men had found that morn 
And had it buried near the lake 
Upon the rocky shore. 
Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 
A fool the king had been 
And now his daughter's ending 
Lay on him as a sin. 
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The aged king with broken heart 

Thus stood by Tamar's grave 

And every day kept vigil there 

Forgiveness did he crave 

And then one day his men did tell 

Of what they heard each night 

The lover’s voice in hollow tones 
Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 
The waters seemed to say 
And travelers in Hayastan 
Have heard them to this day. 


The island king has long been gone 
His castle is no more 
The lake is now an alien sea 
No Christians on its shore 
But Moslem tribes remember still 
The tale of Tamar’s love 
They know the island in the lake 
And call it Akhtamar. 
Akh Tamar! Akh Tamar! 
The waves still kiss the shore 
And as they do they murmur 
Her name for evermore. 
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@ BACK TO “NORMAL”: 


WHY ARMENIAN COMMUNIST 
HISTORIANS ARE CRITICIZED 


N. ARISSIAN 


The tone in which historical events con- 
nected with the Communist Movement 
have been presented by Communist his- 
torians is well known. It is also well known 
that during the brief “thaw” after Stalin's 
death, attempts were made in the Soviet 
Union to restore freedom of expression, 
which ended in failure. 


The prevailing mood also found expres- 
sion in Armenia, especially in the field of 
social sciences, and a certain number of 
original works appeared. Generally speak- 
ing, up to that time, the history of social 
movements in Armenia during the past 
fifty years, and even the history of the Ar- 
menian Communist Party, had been left un- 
touched; now, many people turned their 
attention to these subjects. The Party press 
published controversial articles, and mono- 
graphs and books containing documentary 
material also appeared, and it seemed, for 
a moment, that this tendency would 
develop. That, however, proved to be an 
illusion ,and studies devoted to the political 
history of the past fifty years began to 
decrease in number considerably. More- 
over, last August, the Soviet press began to 
attack certain Communist historians for the 
unorthodox character of a number of their 
publications. 

It was the Moscow periodical Voposy 
istorii KPSS (Questions of the History of 


the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) 
which started the campaign by publishing 
a leading article in its issue No. 4 of 1958, 
entitled “For a Fundamental Study of the 
History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union” and severely criticizing a 
number of Armenian publications. The 
same issue also published a critical review 
entitled “Against Violation of Lenin’s Prin- 
ciple of the Party Basis of Science,” the 
authors of which (M. A. Zotov and G, N. 
Shanshiev) took up the offensive on a 
wider field. 

The authors of the article, after mention- 
ing “the considerable amount of work” done 
by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism affil- 
iated to the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the USSR and the In- 
stitute of Party History affliated to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Armenian Commun- 
ist Party, pass on to the main subject and 
state: 

“Side by side with the positive work done 
in the Institute of Party History affliated 
to the Central Committee of the Armenian 
Communist Party, there are also serious 
defects. In a number of publications there 
are fundamental errors and instances of an 
unconscientious use of documents, which 
lead to a breach of the principle of the 
Party basis of historical science. 

“Lenin’s principle of the militant Party 
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basis in all branches of knowledge is a guid- 
ing principle in all historical research. . . 

“As opposed to bourgeois objectivism, 
which cynically declares its position in 
academic matters to be “above class con- 
siderations,” Lenin’s principle of the Party 
basis of knowledge demands a class ap- 
proach to the study and solution of all aca- 
demic problems. . . 

“Unfortunately, violations of Lenin’s 
principle of a Party basis of knowledge are 
noticed in a number of books published by 
the Institute of History affiliated to the 
_Central Committee of the Armenian Com- 
munist Party (pp. 170-71).” 


The authors then deal with some of the 
books singly. Their first target is a 681-page 
collection of documents published in Rus- 
sian in 1957 and entitled Velikaya Oktyabrs- 
kaya sotsialisticheskaya revolyutisya i pobe- 
da Sovetskoi vlasti » Armenii (The Great 
October Socialist Revolution and the Vic- 
tory of the Soviet Regime in Armenia); 
this a joint publication of the Armenian 
Academy of Sciences, the Institute of His- 
tory and the Archives Section of the Ar- 
menian Ministry of the Interior, and is 
edited by A. N. Mnatsakanian, A. M. Hako- 
bian and Z. M. Tallakian. It may, incident- 
ally, be mentioned that the Erevan monthly 
Leninian Oughiov, in issue No. 9 of 1958, 
also published an article attacking this 
book; this article by M. Arzoumanian was 
entitled “The Bitter Fruits of Irresponsi- 
bility,” and blames the editors of the vol- 
ume for having “exhibited political blind- 
ness and academic unconscientiousness’; 
the article goes on to say, among other 
things, that the editors have “vulgarly dis- 
regarded Lenin’s principle of the Party 
basis of history, falsified historical truth 
and followed the part of bourgeois object- 
ivism”; that “their selection and publication 
of Dashnak, Er-er and Menshevik docu- 
ments have been made from a methodolog- 
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ically false position,” that “they have done 
nothing but render a harmful service to 
Soviet readers”; and that they have “per- 
mitted themselves to make serious political 
mistakes.” The authors of the article in the 
Moscow periodical, in their turn, blame the 
editors of the volume because “for incom- 
prehensible reasons they have not included 
a number of important Bolshevik docu- 
ments,” while they have “included a num- 
ber of documents of Dashnak origin, which 
contains disgusting slanders against the rev- 
olutionary movement of the Armenian peo- 
ple and against the Bolshevik Party. The 
publication of these documents is a serious 
political mistake” (p. 171). Armenian Com- 
munist historians are thus attacked because, 
in publishing documentary material, they 
have shown a certain amount of broad- 
mindedness and objectivity. 


The authors of the article of the Moscow 
periodical also find “mistakes of a funda- 
mental nature” in the footnotes appended 
to Stephan Shahoumian’s Works, and espec- 
ially in footnote No. 176 of the second vol- 
ume, where a critica] approach is made to 
the resolution adopted by the October 1915 
meeting of Caucasian Bolsheviks, which in- 
tentionally presented a false picture of the 
disastrous events in Western Armenia and 
of the role of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation (Dashnak Party). In this con- 
nection, the authors of the article write: 
“By passing in complete silence over the 
role of the Dashnaks, footnote No. 176 has 
actually weakened the effect of the offic- 
ially formulated attitude of the Party 
toward the Dashnak organization” (p. 172). 

G. B. Gharibchanian’s book, Hayastani 
Kommunistakan Kazmakerpoutunnere Sov- 
etakan Ishkhanoutian Haghtanaki Hamar 
Mghvadz Paykaroum (The Communist 
Organizations of Armenia in the Struggle 
for the Victory of the Soviet Regime), 
Erevan, 1955, is also severely criticized. 
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The leading article of the same periodical 
also refers to this book and states that it 
“... does not give a profound analysis of the 
peculiarities and special nature of the strug- 
gle to establish the Soviet regime in Armen- 
ia; there is no analysis of the struggle of 
Communist organizations for the masses, 
an appreciable portion of whom were for 
a long time under the influence of the 
Dashnaks. .. The book does not give 
an analysis of the mistakes and failures of 
various Party organs and leaders. . .{(p. 
73)” 

The authors of the article pay particular 
attention to the question of the overestima- 
tion of the activities of Bagrat Gharibchan- 
ian, who became a Communist toward the 
end of his life and who was probably the 
father of the author of the book. By means 
of extracts from articles written by Bagrat 
Gharibchanian, they show that he had, for 
a long time, shown Menshevik tendencies in 
outlook, as, for instance, in his attitude 
toward the Provisional Government, his 
opposition to Lenin’s agrarian plans and 
his refusal to follow Lenin’s principles ia 
the nationalities question. In short, they 
find that in the book under review as well 
as in A. Melkonian’s biographical mono- 
graph, “many events in Bagrat Gharibchan- 
ian’s life have been defectively described, 
while others have been deliberately falsified, 
with the intention of exaggerating the im- 
portance of his role” (p. 174), and he has 
been presented as an “exemplary Marxist”, 
a “professional revolutionary,” etc. Delib- 
erate and international falsifications are, 
of course, common and customary prac- 
tices in Communist “historical science”; 
and it cannot be otherwise under a regime 
where free thought and free speech are con- 
sidered as unspeakable and unforgivable 
crimes. 

The authors, however, direct their most 
violent attacks against Aramayis Mnatsak- 
anian, a former director of the Armenian 


Institute of Marxism-Leninism, because on 
various occasions he expressed favorable 
opinions regarding a number of non-Com- 
munist but socialist, labor and revolution- 
ary Armenian organizations, such as the 
Armenian Social-Democrat Hnchakian Par- 
ty, the Armenian Social-Democrat Labor 
Organization and the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Labor Union. They write: 

“The incorrect, anti Marxist views of A. 
N. Mnatsakanian, former director of the 
Armenian branch of the Institute of Marx- 
ism-Leninism affiliated to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the S >- 
viet Union, regarding the petty bourgeois, 
nationalist parties “Hnchak” and the Ar- 
menian Social-Democrat Labor Organiza- 
tion have, in general, had a negative effect 
on the activities of the Institute, In his art- 
icles published in the press and in his 
speeches, Comrade Mnatsakanian has in- 
troduced revisions into the Bolshevik atti- 
tude toward these organization (p. 175).” 

They then proceed to “unmask” Mnatsak- 
anian’s opinions: 

“A. Mnatsakanian’s mistaken views mean 
a retreat from the positions of Marxism- 
Leninism. They actually create grounds for 
the revision of Marxist principles regarding 
the appraisal of nationalism, and lead to 
the reestablishment of the prestige of 
nationalist movements. 

“In the Nineteenth Congress of the Ar- 
menian Communist Party (January 1958), 
the Report of the Central Committee cate- 
gorically condemned these attempts at re- 
vising certain principles based on the 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism regarding 
the appraisal of a number of political par- 
ties and organizations. 

. . . A. Mnatsakanian actually revises and 
criticizes the policy of the Bolsheviks in 
the “Armenian Question”. He asserts that 
the conception according to which the 
proletariat in the Caucasus should have 
extended its struggle only against the 
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tsarist regime and not waste its efforts 
on an “Armenian revolution” was “void 
of all academic basis and from the political 
point of view had nothing but detrimental 
results” (p. 176).” 

The authors of the article blame Mnat- 
sakanian also for the views expressed by 
him in his book entitled Alexander Mias- 
nikian. All this goes to show that in certain 
instances, by disregarding compulsory par- 
tiality as far as possible, Mnatsakanian has 
not exhibited “academic unconscientious- 
ness.” For this he was dismissed from his 
post, deprived of the right of public expres- 
sion and made a target for ruthless attacks 
in the Moscow Press. 

The authors of the article conclude their 
accusations as follows: 

“All the above-mentioned mistakes and 
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defects in the publications of the Armenian 
branch of the Institute of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism affiliated to the Central Committee of 
the Soviet Union are the outcome of the 
retreat of certain academic workers from 
Lenin's principle of the Party basis of all 
branches of knowledge, of their academic 
unconscientiousness and their disregard of 
official documents (p. 177).” 

Even these attempts of Armenian Com- 
munist historians to express their thoughts 
freely are today being severely attacked by 
the authorities. We know that the views 
expressed by them represent only a slight 
proportion of the truth, but even this is 
being nipped in the bud, making the nec- 
essity of the freedom of thought and speech 
an urgent one. But this is only possible in 
an atmosphere of political freedom. 











Ode to Cyprus 


KONSTANTINE CHRISTOS 
BAZAKAS 


(COPYRIGHT 1959 By KONSTANTINE CHRISTOS 


BAZAKAS ) 


Oh Cyprus, Cyprus, let me gaze 
Upon your beauty from afar, 
Although I may never, never deserve 
‘To see you as you really are! 


The years indeed have been quite 
rough, 

For you and all your fighters, 

Who fought so long the Ottoman, 

And the British blighters! 


For years your rivers ran with blood, 


Spilled by your most brave people, 
As they rallied ‘neath the bell, 
Ringing from the steeple! 


And many EOKANS fought and fell, 

And many mothers cried with grief, 

As through the years your hopes and 
dreams 

Simply ended on a reef! 


But now the reef itself’s been breached, 
And the lagoon inside’s been passed, 
And you have finally reached the shore 
Of freedom, ‘gainst a foe outclassed! 


So let the fields bloom once again, 
And let the boats sail out to sea, 

As you and your EOKAN sons 

Build a land of liberty! 








@ THE COUNT OF KORIKOS—OR FRAUD? 


LEVON 


VI AND 
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ASHOD ARZRUNI “ 


After the murder of Constantine V in 
1873, the next to the last king of Cilicia, 
a special delegation from Sis departed for 
Cyprus to offer the throne of Armenia 
to Levon Chivan Lucinian (Lusignan), 
a scion of the Cilician royal dynasty on 
his father’s side. Responding to the appeal 
of the delegation headed by Levon Sepouh 
of Hamous, Levon Lucinian departed from 
Cyprus for the coastal fortress city of 
Korikos on his journey to Sis. 

Levon sent a messenger from Korikos to 
Sis to announce his coming arrival, accom- 
panied as his interpreter by an Armenian 
named Manuel who, in the same capacity, 
has served Queen Mariam, the widow of 
Constantine IV. 


On the other hand Levon appealed to 
Queen Leonora of Cyprus for an escort 
force. The latter was the mother of King 
Peter II and the Regent of the land. The 
Regent Queen sent Levon a company of 
one hundred mercenary troops under the 
command of the French knight Sohier du 
Sard or Dulgart. 


Escorted by Sohier du Sard and thirty 
mounted guards Levon arrived in Sis on 
July 25, 1874. On the day of his corona- 
tion, September 4, Levon VI appointed 
the cavalier Sohier du Sard as commander 
in chief of the Armenian army, raising him 
to the rank of Marshal. Meanwhile he mar- 


ried him to Countess Femiya of Korikos, the 
sister of Constantine V and the widow uf 
Bohemut Lucinian. Thanks to this union 


Sohier du Sard won the title of Count of 
Korikos. 


After the coronation of Levon Lucinian 
the Turkman chief Davoud Beg laid siege 
to the City of Sis. In January of 13875 by 
order of Egypt's Sultan Melik Ashraf 
(1363-1377), the Emir of Aleppo Ishik 
Timour went to the aid of the Turkmens. 
Entrenched in his fortress of Sis, King 
Levon resisted the assaults of the enemy for 
fifty days (February 24—April 16), but, 
finally, starvation forced the wounded 
heroic Armenian king to surrender, putting 
an end to the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia 
(1080-1375). 


Ishik Timour took with him as prisoners 
to Aleppo King Levon and the royal fam- 
ily—Queen Margaret and two children, the 
Dowager Queen Mariam and nearly twenty 
attendents, including the Count of Korikos 
Sohier du Sard and his wife. In Aleppo the 
royal prisoners were settled in a fort where 
Levon met three acquaintances (an Ar- 
menian priest, the messenger he had sent 
to Sis from Korikos, and Manuel the inter- 
preter ). Those three were released and they 
were now free to go anywhere they pleased. 
But King Levon and the other captives on 
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June 1 were sent to Cairo from Aleppo 
where they arrived on July 9. 

After their arrival in Cairo, the Dowager 
Queen Mariam, Sohier du Sard and the 
Countess asked the Sultan’s permission to 
move to Jerusalem and settle there. Having 
obtained the Sultan’s assent all three went 
to the holy city to reside there. Here Queen 
Mariam died but the end of Count and 
Countess of Korikos remains unknown to 
history. 


In Cairo King Levon at first was kept 
under strict surveillance. Three months 
later he was summoned to the Court where 
he was forced to sign a paper stating that 
he desired to live in Cairo and that he 
would never leave Egypt. Before long, 
through the mediation of Armenian mer- 
chants, he was released from his confine- 
ment and lived a free man in the capital 
of Egypt until his liberation on September 
30, 1382. For his living expense, Sultan Ash- 
raf granted the Armenian king a daily pen- 
sion of 60 silver drachmas. 


Shortly after his arrival in Cairo Levon 
wrote a letter to King Peter II of Cyprus 
asking his mediation with the Sultan for 
his liberation, and soon after, a delegation 
to this end departed from Cyprus for 
Egypt. However, this delegation was sent 
back from Damascus with the plea that 
the Armenian king was voluntarily staying 


in Egypt. 


Concerning his liberation King Levon 
continued to write letters to the Popes, the 
kings of Europe and the Emperor of Byzan- 
tium. In August of 1377, almost simultan- 
eously, there arrived in Cairo the ambassa- 
dors of the Queen of Neopolis and the 
Byzantine Emperor to solicit the liberation 
of Levon in the name of their sovereigns. 
Both delegations were peremptorily re- 
jected. 

Some time later there arrived in Cairo the 
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ambassador of King Peter IV of Aragon 
(Spain) at the behest of Spanish mer- 
chants. Having heard about the condition 
of the Armenian king, the Spanish ambass- 
ador in the name of his king appealed to 
the Sultan for the Armenian king’s liber- 
ation. Speaking in behalf of the Sultan 
who was an infant (six years old at the 
time), the Vezier Barkuk replied: “Let the 
King of Aragon send a special ambassador 
to petition the liberation of the Armenian 
king.” 


When Levon heard about this, he immed- 
iately drafted a letter and sent it to the 
King of Aragon through special emissaries. 
These were two Franciscan monks of a low 
rank, Dardel and Monipoli. These two 
monks had accompanied a company of 
nobles who in 1377 had gone on a pil- 
grimage from Europe to Jerusalem. On 
their way, the pilgrims spent a few days 
in Cairo, and at the request of King Levon, 
the two monks joined the royal family in 
Cairo as spiritual fathers. It was these two 
that King Levon sent to Spain as his 
emissaries. 

King Levon and the two Franciscan 
monks thought moral intervention alone 
would not yield the desired result and that, 
to soften the hearts of the greedy Mam- 
eluks, it would be advantageous to bring 
gifts from Europe, Consequently, Levon 
charged his emissaries to persuade the King 
of Aragon to send his ambassadors with 
precious gifts. The two emissaries departed 
on their mission to Aragon on September 
11, 1879 and arrived in Barcelona on March 
5, 1380. 


King Peter of Aragon did not act immed- 
iately upon the request of the Armenian 
king. Having contributed an insignificant 
gift of his own, eight months later he sent 
a letter to the bishops of his country ask- 
ing them to raise a contribution for the 
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Armenian royal captives. Seeing the bishops 
ignored the king’s recommendation, the 
two monks went to Castille and passion- 
ately pleaded with King John I to liberate 
the Armenian king. It was only one year 
later that they succeeded in obtaining the 
necessary gifts from the King of Castille 
and returned to Egypt. 


The two monks were accompanied by the 
ambassador of the king of Castille, and in 
Barcelona they were joined by the ambas- 
sador of the king of Aragon. The two 
monks and the two ambassadors arrived in 
Cairo in September of 1382, and on the 18th 
of the same month they delivered their 
gifts to the Vezier Barkuk, asking in the 
name of their kings the release of King 
Levon. The firman (edict) of the release 
was issued from the palace on September 
80 and on October 7 King Levon sailed 
from Alexandria for Europe the Chiristian 
world. 


Up to this point there is no novelty in 
the writing. The Franciscan monk Dardel 
obviously had put into writing the history 
of the Cilician dynasty and of King Levon, 
presumably in the hearing of Levon the 
Lucinian. Basmajian, too, has written the 
history of the last king of Cilicia in which, 
however, some errors have crept which 
the future historians have repeated. Accord- 
ing to this error, the Count of Korikos 
Sohier du Sard-Dulgart, too, had worked 
for the liberation of the Armenian king, 
having departed from Jerusalem for Europe 
especially for this purpose (Basmajian, 
“Levon Lucinian,” page 69). 


Thus, Father S. Der Movsesian in his 
“History of the Armenians,” Vol. II, writes: 
“While Levon VI was suffering in captivity, 
Marshal Sohier, having journeyed from 
Jerusalem to Europe, was knocking at the 
royal doors in Paris and London for the 
liberation of his king, moving all hearts. 


The Pope, the kings of Cyprus and Europe 
have appealed to the Sultan with letters 
and ambassadors for the liberation of the 
Armenian king but all their pleas were re- 
jected.” (p. 577). 

This paragraph contains three historical 
errors. First, the royal doors of Paris and 
London were never knocked for the lib- 
eration of the Armenian king. Second, the 
Pope never sent any ambassador to Cairo 
for the release of King Levon. Third, Mar- 
shal Sohier never left for Europe to inter- 
cede for the Armenian king. 

The same error has been repeated by the 
late K. K. Michaelian, one of Armenia’s 
historians, in his highly valuable research 
work which was published in Russian in 
1952 in Erivan (History of the Cilician 
Armenian Kingdom, page 485). This is 
what the youthful historian writes: 

“At the time when Dardel was working 
in vain in Aragon, King Levon’s Aide 
Sohier Dulgart, having journeyed from 
Jerusalem to Europe, was appealing to 
Pope Clement V, to Carlos VI and Richard 
the Second, but he had no success.” 

It is true that a man by the name of 
Sohier du Sard interceded with the kings 
of Aragon and Castille for the liberation 
of the Armenian king. But that person had 
no connection whatever with the Marshal 
of the Armenian king, the true Count of 
Korikos Sohier du Sard who, a captive 
from Sis in Egypt, by permission of Sultan 
Melik Ashraf, had moved to Jerusalem as 
his residence. 


The Marshal Sohier Dulgart mentioned 
by our historians is none other than the 
Armenian Manuel who was interpreter with 
Queen Mariam and Levon VI Lucinian. 

It is our aim to make this historical cor- 
receion, based upon Spanish sources. 

The department of philosophy and lit- 
erature of the state university of Buenos 
Aires has an adjunct which is entitled “In- 
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stitute of Historical Research” one of whose 
departments is devoted to the study of 
Spanish history. The results of the re- 
searches of this institute periodically are 
published in separate volumes the seventh 
of which includes a chapter on the ques- 
tion of the Armenian king's liberation 
(page 124-187). This volume was pub- 
lished ten years ago. 

The author of the writing which inter- 
ests us is Mrs. Amada Lopez de Menese 
and the title of her chapter is “An Armen- 
ian Adventurer in Medieval Spain” (1381- 
1382). The subtitle is: “Manuel de Leon, 
the False Count of Korikos.” 

The sources used by the author indicates 
that she has availed herself of the docu- 
ments of the royal court in Barcelona as 
well as the Vatican. This historical study 
not only inspires confidence but at the 
same time it is convincing, especially since 
the author has attached to her work eight 
documents taken from the royal archives 
of Aragon. 

These eight documents and letters are 
written in Latin and pertain to the activi- 
ties of Manuel. All the documents are the 
property of the Crown Prince John whose 
naivete had been victimized by Manuel. 
Only the last one is written by his father 
Peter the Fourth. 

What is the specific adventure of Man- 
uel? Let us listen to the words of the 
author. 


“And at that time, when Levon was suf- 
fering in captivity in Cairo, while Maru 
(Constantine Fourth’s widow Mariam—A. 
A.) and the Count of Korikos (Sohier du 
Sard and his wife Countess Femiya), by 
permission of Sultan Melik Ashraf, were 
moving to Jerusalem, Manuel, with an 
audacity and recklessness the like of which 
had never been seen, disguised under the 
name of Sohier du Gard, goes to the Christ- 
ian kings and princes, presenting himselt 
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as the representative of the Armenian king, 
and appropriates those funds which he 
received under the pretext of liberating 
Levon from his captivity.” 

But who was this daring embezzler? 

Mrs. Amada Lopez de Meneses begins. 
her article in following words: 

“A strong resistance broke out against 
the second despot of Armenia Constantine: 
IV (should be Constantine the Fifth—A.A. ) 
which was converted into a revolt under 
the leadership of the former despot Con- 
stantine the Third’s (should be Constantine 
the Fourth’s) widow Maru (Mariam). She 
was the daughter of Oshin, the Count of 
Korikos, and Khuvana (the widow of Levon 
IV). In return for territorial concessions 
the Bakhristi Mamelukes were supporting 
the despot (Constantine IV), while Maru 
relied on the West where she had many 
influential and powerful relatives on her 
mother’s side.” 


Maru’s uncle, Phillip wrote a letter to 
Pope Gregory XI delivered by John, the 
Bishop of Sis. In February of 13872 the 
Pope wrote back to Maru telling her that 
he had received her letter through John 
which was translated to him by Manuel, 
the son of the late John Levonian who was 
a soldier. In the Pope’s reply it was noted 
that Manuel came from Upper Armenia. 

It thus became apparent that Manuel had 
come to Cilicia from Greater Armenia and 
had entered the service of the court as 
an interpreter. In 1372 as a member of 
Queen Mariam’s delegation he was in Avi- 
gnon which at the time was the seat of the 
Pope (1305-1378). On its return from 
Europe the delegation stopped at Cyprus 
where Manuel joined Levon Lucinian’s 
house as his interpreter. The latter sent him 
to Sis together with his emissary. 

As we have seen above, Levon met Man- 
uel at the fort of Aleppo when the king was 
taken prisoner by Emir Ishik Timour. The 
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question is, how did it happen that Manuel 
was a prisoner in Aleppo before the king 
of Cilicia? In all probability he had been 
captured by the Emir’s guards on his way 
to Sis with the emissary from Korikos and 
had been taken to Aleppo. 

We have no information about this ex- 
cept what the author of the article says 
about the meeting of king Levon and Man- 
uel: 

Arriving at Aleppo Levon “settled in the 
palace where he met three acquaintances— 
an Armenian priest, an emissary who had 
been sent to Armenia from Korikos together 
with the interpreter Manuel, and the latter, 
Manuel himself-who renouncing Jesus 
Christ had been Arabized (Islamized ). The 
Meli granted him pardon to these three and 
another Armenian who, loyal to his faith, 
had lived there as a slave for thirty-five 
years. These were free now to go anywhere 
they pleased.” 


Manuel was freed from captivity in May 
or the beginning of June 1875 (before 
King Levon was taken from Aleppo to 
Cairo). Nothing more is heard about Man- 
uel unti] 1381. Where he was and what he 
was doing during these six years is un- 
known. We only know that in 1381 he ap- 
pears in Avignon for the second time where 
Clement VII (1378-1394) was a claimant 
to the Papal throne. 


Judging from his actions, it is safe to 
conclude that Manuel was familiar with 
King Levon’s dispositions and the labors 
which were being exerted for his liberation, 
otherwise he would not have been so bold 
and _ self-confident in his adventurous 
deeds. 


When in the beginning of 1878 the 
Roman church was divided into two rival 
thrones, Rome and Avignon, Levon by his 
sympathies was inclined toward the latter 
and it was his knowledge of this fact that 


led Manuel to Avignon first. 


No doubt Manuel] also knew that the two 
representatives of the captive king, Dardel 
and Monipoli, had left for Spain with the 
intention of raising funds for the king's 
liberation. He thought to utilize this cir- 
cumstance to insure for him huge profits 
To this end, he took upon himself the title 
of Sohier du Sard, the Count of Korikos, 
and departed for Europe as the represent- 
ative of Levon Lucinian to raise funds for 
the liberation of the captive king. His 
title of Count and Marshal of the Armenian 
army opened to him the doors of the royal 
palaces and the Papal mansions. If the true 
Count of Korikos, Sohier du Sard was still 
alive, Manuel] was certain that he would 
be in Jerusalem. 


As to the account of Madame Amada 
Lopez de Meneses, she relates Manuel's 
exploits as follows. Arriving at Avignon he 
described the condition of the captive 
royal family in very gloomy colors. Deeply 
impressed by the imposter’s accounts Pope 
Clement VII signed an encyclical on July 
4, 1381, addressed to the Bishopric of 
Prague (in Portugal), as well as to the 
Archbishops of Taragon, Sevilla and Saxe, 
instructing them to raise funds for Manuel 
to liberate the Christian Armenian king 
from his captivity. In regard to the contents 
of the pastoral letter, the author writes the 
following: 


“It is stated in the document that Ar- 
menia, after a siege of nine months, was 
forced to surrender, because hunger 
had reached such proportions that the 
people ate mice and the hide of horses. 
That the victors, to force the peasants to 
renounce their (Christian) religion, flayed 
them alive, and as to the clergy, they 
blinded them with hot irons and cut off 
their four fingers with which they cruci- 
fixed themselves. That the Count of Kor-- 
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ikos had suffered in captivity for five years, 
and that the Countess, King Levon and 
his family are still in captivity. The Pope 
asked the Bishop of Taragon to put his 
clergy at the disposal of the king (the 
original uses the Armenian word for king 
“Takavor’—A. A.), and raise funds for the 
royal family, thus, raising funds through 
fraudulent methods.” 


According to the author's research, the 
Vatican published only one pastoral letter 
addressed to E. de Valdera, the Archbishop 
of Taragon. 


Armed with such authoritative and preci- 
ous recommendations, Manuel departed 
from Avignon and went to Aragon where 
he presented himself to the Crown Prince 
Khuvan who was a sympathizer of Clement 
VII. Naturally, the Crown Prince was 
deeply impressed by the heart-rending 
stories of Manuel and donated one hun- 
dred florins for the liberation of the Ar- 
menian king. Besides, Khuvan wrote letters 
of recommendation to his father the king, 
his mother, the Queen, his brother Martin, 
his sister, Lenore and his brother-in-law, 
who was King of Castille. 

Manuel naturally lost no opportunity to 
extract gifts from many nobles of the 
Court. 


Armed with the letters of the Crown 
Prince, Manuel left for the palace of John 
I, King of Castille, where the true repre- 
sentatives of Levon VI, Dardel and Mon- 
ipoli, were staying at the time. However, 
just then, they had left for Barcelona while 
the king was traveling. 


Manuel found the king in the City of 
Vijorol. He immediately started to collect 
gifts from the members of King John’s 
entourage. They all thought Manuel, the 
imposter Count of Korikos, was the Marshal 
of the Armenian king, a member of Levon’s 
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delegation, and they opened their purses: 


generously. 

However, returning from Barcelona to 
Vijorol, Dardel and Monipoli discovered 
the fraud of Manuel. But these good monks 
were so devoted to the captive Armenian 
king and were so concerned with his re- 
lease that they thought it wise not to 2x- 
pose Maunel. They were afraid that the 
king of Castille, having learned the truth, 
might get angry and refuse his promises 
and gifts. They preferred to make a full 
confession to the Cardinal of Salamanca 
(the future Pope Benedict XIII, 1394- 
1423). The Cardinal had Manuel brought 
to Salamanca and forced him to return all 
the gifts and letters of recommendations he 
had collected. 

Manuel should have been a boundless 
cynic, after all this, to return anew to 
Vijorol and wait for the king of Castille 
to fulfill his promises to Dardel and Moni- 
poli. 

Finally the emissaries of Levon received 
the expected gifts from King John and 
together with his ambassador set out for 
Egypt. These were joined by Manuel who 
had received from the treasury of Castille 
a sum of 350 florins for his traveling ex- 
penses. For the sake of the captive king’s 
liberation, Dardel and Monipoli were 
forced to tolerate Manuel’s company. But 
when they arrived at Barcelona, Manuel 
the false Count and the self called Marshal 
Sohier du Sard of king Levon disappeared, 
and here ends the story of his adventures. 

The following is the translation from 
the Latin originals of the two documents 
which the author found in the royal 
archives of Aragon, the first written by 
Crown Prince Khuvan in regard to his 
gift to Manuel of one hundred florins, and 
the second the letter of recommendation 
of King Peter of Aragon, given to Manuel 
for his travel to Castille. 
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(The Duke of Castille gives one hundred 
Aragonian gold florins to the false Count 
of Korikos and pretender Marshal of Ar- 
menia, December 6, 1381). 

“We are the Crown Prince, The present 
order we send to you, Berbinian Blan, our 
loyal counsellor and payer, as in accord- 
ance with our oral agreement you had 
delivered unto us at this date one hundred 
Aragonian gold florins, of which sum a 
part shall be delivered to the noble Count 
Sohier du Sard, Marshal of Armenia, while 
fifty florins, as we have instructed, shall 
be delivered to our beloved brother, King 
of Castille, Secretary Khuvan Sanchez. 
On the same occasion we instruct our chief 
accountant of the royal palace or some 
other person whom you shall instruct that, 
you account, he shal] pay the designated 
sums, altogether one hundred and fifty 
florins, and to accept this writ when he 
presents his financial statement. 

“This document, to be regarded as authen- 
tic is sealed with our secret seal. It is issued 
in the Palace of Kranozher, in the year of 
our Lord, December 6, 1381. The original.” 

I, Peter Tarega 
By order of the Baron Duke 


Il 


The Chamberlain issues the letter of 
recommendation, for the departure to Cas- 
tille (Valencia, February 24, 1382). 

“Peter etc. .... To all our beloved guards 
and officers of the realm and their assist- 
ants to whom this letter is presented, greet- 
ings and compliments. The bearer of this 
passport, our noble and beloved Baron 
Sohier Dulgard, Marshal of Armenia, who 
takes leave of our Royal Highness to pre- 
sent himself to the King of Castille, we 
command each and all of you individually 
that, within the bounds of your respective 
jurisdictions, the above-mentioned noble- ’ 
man and his family shall have the right to 
stay and move freely together with his 
three burrows, an equal number of donkeys, 
his private wealth, his silver, and his 
equipment for comfort, that you shall not 
raise any obstacles in his way, and when 
necessary, you shall provide for the safety 
of travel and transportation of the above- 
mentioned nobleman and his family. Issued 
in Valecia, on this 24th day of February, 
in the year of our Lord, 1882. Secretary 
FERNANDO. 

By order of the king, 
BARTHOLOMEW CERVANTE 
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A SUMMARY OF 
ARMENIAN HISTORY UP TO AND 


INCLUDING THE YEAR 1915 


-” 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The treatment of the Armenians in the 
Ottoman Empire, 1915-16, Documents pre- 
sented to Viscount Grey of Falladon, Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, by Vis- 
count Bryce, shall perhaps never be sur- 
passed as a devastating indictment against 
a heinous crime—the cowardly liquidation 
of over one million Armenians of the Otto- 
man Empire. 


At the time, this imposing compendium 
of testimonial affidavits from eye witnesses 
on the scene shocked the conscience of the 
civilized world and, for a time, there was 
an effusion of righteous indignation exalt- 
ing the Armenian Case in the front ranks 
of the international agenda in the ensuing 
peace conference. 

The perfidy of the nations, the clash of 
conflicting interests, the plight of solemn 
promises, and the final abandonment of 
the Armenians at Lausanne came to dem- 
onstrate the utter bankruptcy of world mor- 
ality. 

Today, in the general flux of issues and 
problems which ostensibly transcend such 
“nuisances” as the causes of small nations, 
no matter how just and vital to the peoples 
involved these causes may be, the Armen- 
ian case has been completely forgotten. 

The Armenians themselves, however, 
have no intention of letting the murderer 
of their race go scot free and it is their 


determination to bring their case to world 
attention when the proper time arrives. 


Not frequently the editors of the Armen- 
ian Review receive requests for material 
on the Armenian story bearing on the 
Armeno-Turkish case. Referring them to 
published volumes, countless articles 
strewn in the pages of newspapers and 
magazines, and works which now are out 
of print such as the British Blue Book, 
apparently do not solve the problems since 
they involve such an expenditure of time 
and effort. 

It is for this reason that we propose 
to publish in the Armenian Review the 
concluding part of Lord Bryce’s book which 
is entitled “A Summary of Armenian His- 


tory up to and including the year 1915.” | 


written by the British historian Arnold 
Toynbee. 


This summary has the advantage of of- 
fering the reader who is hard pressed for 
time and wishes to get his information in 
one sitting, in addition to the merits of 
the Armenian Question as related to the 
Turk, a complete and succinct resume cf 
the history of the Armenian people from 
their origins to 1915. 


The Armenian Review, beginning with 
this issue, will publish this excellent sum- 
mary in two installments, complete with 
footnotes afid ,references, Understandably 
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all references to affidavits and pages per- 
tain to the Blue Book of which this sum- 
mary is a part. 

We strongly recommend that our readers 
make a special effort to preserve these 


I. The European War and Armenia 

The War has brought us into a new re- 
lation with Armenia and the Armenian peo- 
ple. We knew them before as the name of 
an ancient civilisation, a stubborn rear- 
guard of Christendom in the East, a scene 
of mission work and massacres and inter- 
national rivalry; but only a few of us—mis- 
sionaries, geographers, travelers and an 
occasional newspaper correspondent—were 
personally acquainted with the country 
and its inhabitants. To most people they 
remained a name, and when we read of 
their sufferings or traditions or achieve- 
ments they made little more impression 
than the doings of the Hittites and Assyr- 
ians, who moved across the same Near 
Eastern amphitheatre several millenniums 
ago. We had no living contact, no natural 
relation, with Armenia in our personal or 
even in our political life. 


Such a relation has suddenly been cre- 
ated between us by the War, and it is one 
of the strangest ironies of war that it fuses 
together and illuminates the very fabric it 
destroys. The civilization in which we lived 
was like a labyrinth, so huge and intricate 
that none of the dwellers in it could alto- 
gether grasp its structure while most of 
them were barely conscious that it had any 
structural design at all. But now that the 
War has caught it and it is all aflame, the 
unity and symmetry of the building are re- 
vealed to the common eye. As the glare 
lights it up from end to end, it stands out 
in its glory, in matchless outline and per- 
spective; for the first time (and possibly 
for the last) we see its parts simultaneously 
and in proper relation, and realise for one 


two issues of the Review which include 
this precious summary as a permanent 
source of reference pertaining to an inter- 
national problem which still a waits a solu- 
tion—EDITORS. 


moment the marvel and mystery of this 
civilisation that is perishing—the subtle, 
immemorial, unrelaxing effort that raised 
it up and maintained it, and the impossi- 
bility of improvising any equivalent struc- 
ture in its place. Then the fire masters its 
prey; the various parts of the labyrinth fall 
in one by one, the light goes out of them, 
and nothing is left but smoke and ashes. 
This is the catastrophe that we are witnes- 
sing now, and we do not yet know whether 
it will be possible to repair it. But if the 
future is not so dark as it appears, and 
what has perished can in some measure be 
restored, our best guide and inspiration in 
the task will be that momentary, tragic, 
unique vision snatched out of the catastro- 
phe itself. 

The Armenians are not protagonists in 
the War; they bear none of the guil’: for 
its outbreak and can have little sha-z in 
the responsibility of building up a better 
future. But they have been seared more 
cruelly than any of us by the flames, and, 
under this fiery ordeal, their individual 
character as a nation and their part in the 
community of the civilized world have been 
thrown into their true relief. 


For the first time, England and the Ar- 
menians are genuinely in touch with one 
another. In this desperate struggle between 
freedom and reaction we are fighting on 
the same side, striving for the same erd 
Our lot in the struggle has not, indeed, been 
the same, for while England is able to act 
as well as to suffer, the Armenians have 
suffered with hardly the power to strike a 
blow. But this difference of external for- 
tune only strengthens the inward moral 
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bond; for we, who are strong, are fighting 
not merely for this or that political advant- 
age, this or that territorial change, but for 
a principle. The Powers of the Entente 
have undertaken the championship of small 
nationalities that cannot champion therm- 
selves. We have solemnly acknowledged 
our obligation to fulfill our vow in the 
case of Belgium and Serbia, and now that 
the Armenians have been overtaken by a 
still worse fate than the Serbians and the 
Belgians, their cause, too, has been taken 
up into the general cause of the Allies. We 
cannot limit our field in doing battle for 
our ideal. 


It is easier, of course, for the people of 
France, Great Britain and America to sym- 
pathize with Belgium than with a more 
unfamiliar nation in a distant zone of the 
War. It needs little imagination to realize 
acutely that the Belgians are “people like 
ourselves,” suffering all that we should 
suffer if the same atrocities were committed 
upon us; and this realization was made 
doubly easy by the speedy publication of 
minute,.and abundant, first-hand testimony. 
The Armenians have no such immediate 
access to. our sympathies, and the initial 
unfamiliarity can only be overcome by a 
personal effort on the part of those who 
give ear to their case; but the evidence on 
which that case rests has been steadily 
accumulating, until now it is scarcely less 
complete or less authoritative than the evi- 
dence relating to Belgium. The object of 
the present volume has been to present 
the documents to English and American 
readers in as accurate and orderly a form 
as possible. 


Armenia has not been without witness 
in her agony. Intense suffering means in- 
tense emotional experience, and this emo- 
tion has found relief in written records of 
the intolerable events which obsessed the 
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witnesses memories. Some of the writers 
are Armenians, a larger number are Amer- 
icans and Europeans who were on the spot, 
and who were as poignantly affected as the 
victims themselevs. There are a hundred 
and forty-nine of these documents, and 
many of them are of considerable length; 
but in their total effect they are something 
more than an exhaustive catalogue of the 
horrers they set out to describe. The flames 
of war illuminate the structure of the build- 
ing as well as the destruction of it, and 
the testimony extorted under this fiery 
ordeal gives an extraordinarily vivid im- 
pression of Armenian life—the life of plain 
and mountain, town and village, intelligen- 
zia and bourgeoisie and peasantry—at the 
moment when it was overwhelmed by the 
European catastrophe. 


In Armenia, though not in Europe, the 
flames have almost burnt themselves out, 
and, for the moment, we can see nothing 
but smoke and ashes. Life will assuredly 
spring up again when the ashes are cleared 
away, for attempts to exterminate na- 
tions by atrocity, though certain of pro- 
ducing almost infinite human suffering, 
have seldom succeeded in their ulterior 
aim. But in whatever shape the new Ar- 
menia arises, it will be something utterly 
different from the old. The Armenians have 
been a very typical element in that group of 
humanity which Europeans call the “Near 
East,” but which might equally well be 
called the “Near West” from the Indian 
or the Chinese point of view.! There has 





1There seems to ibe no available name to con- 
vey the Janus-character of this region, “Balkan” 
has all the connotation, but the word is allocated 
already to a much too limited geographical area. 
“Levantine” covers a wider geographical field, 
but suggests merely the superficial characteristics 
which the Near Eastern people share with many 
others in a certain transient stage of development, 
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been something pathological about the his- 
tory of this Near Eastern World. It has 
had an undue share of political misfortunes, 
and had lain for centuries in a kind of 
spiritual paralysis between East and West 
—belonging to neither, partaking paradox- 
ically of both, and wholly unable to rally 
itself decidedly to one or the other—when 
it was involved with Europe in the Euro- 
pean War. The shock of that crowning cat- 
astrophe seems to have brought the spirit- 
ual neutrality of the Near East to a violent 
end, and however dubious the future of 
Europe may be, it is almost certain that it 
will be shared henceforth by all that lies 
between the walls of Vienna and the walls 
of Aleppo and Tabriz.? This final gravita- 
tion towards Europe may be a benefit to 
the Near East or another chapter in its 
misfortunes—that depends on the condi- 
tion in which Europe emerges from the 
War; but, in either case, it will be a new 
departure in its history. It has been drawn 
at last into a stronger orbit, and will travel 
on its own paralytic, paradoxical course 
no more. This gives a historical] interest to 
any record of Near Eastern life in the last 
moments of the Ancient Regime, and these 
Armenian documents supply a record of a 
very intimate and characteristic kind. The 
Near East has never been more true to it- 
self than in its lurid dissolution; past and 
present are fused together in the flare. 

II An Outline of Armenian History 

The documents in this volume tell their 
own story, and a reader might be ignorart 





2The limits of the Near East are not easy to 
define. On the north-west, Vienna is the most 
conspicuous boundary-mark, but one might al- 
most equally well single out Trieste or Lvov or 
even Prag. Towards the southeast, the. boundaries 
are even more shadowy. It is perhaps best to 
equate them with the frontiers of the Arabic lan- 
guage, yet the genius of the Near East overrides 
linguistic barriers, and encroaches on the Arabic- 
speaking world on the one side as well as the 
German-speaking world on the other. Syria is 
essentially a Near Eastern frontiers up to the 
desert belt of the Sahara, Nefud and Kevir. 


of the places with which they deal and the 
points of history to which they refer, and 
yet learn from them more about human life 
in the Near East than from any study of 
text-books and atlases. At the same time 
a general acquaintance with the geographi- 
cal setting and historical antecedents is 
clearly an assistance in understanding the 
full significance of the events recorded 
here, and as this information is not widely 
spread or very easily accessible, it has 
seemed well to publish an outline of it, 
for the reader’s convenience, in the same 
volume as the documents themselves. As 
many as possible of the places referred to 
are marked on the map at the end of the 
book, while here, in this historical summary, 
a brief account may be given of who the 
Armenians are and where they live. 

Like the English, the French and most 
other nations, the Armenians have de- 
veloped a specific type of countenance, 
and yet it would not always be easy to 
tell them by sight, for they are as hybrid in 
their physical stock as every other Euro- 
pean or Near Eastern people. There are 
marked differences of pigmentation, fea- 
ture and build between the Armenians of 
the East, West and South, and between the 
mountaineers, plain-dwellers and people 
of the towns and it would be rash to spec- 
ulate when these various strains came in, or 
to lay it down that they were not present 
already at the date at which we first be- 
gin to know something about the inhabi- 
tants of the country.’ 





’There is one physical type, classified by ethnol- 
egists as “Armenoid” or “Anatolian,” which seems 
to be both andignanes and persistent in the 
Anatolian Peninsula and in the triangle included 
between the Black Sea, the Mediterranean and 
the Caspian. Its characteristics are very individual 
—a “sugarloaf” skull, broad from side to side and 
sliced off at the back; prominent cheek 
a fleshy, hooked nose; and a rather clumsy, 
thick-set body. These features are distinguishable 
in the ancient Hittites of Eastern Anatolia, as 
they are portrayed in the native and Egyptian 
monuments of the 14th and 13th centuries B.C.; 
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We hear of them first in the annals of 
Assyria, where the Armenian plateau ap- 
pears as the land of Nairi—a no-man’s-land, 
raided constantly but ineffectually by As- 
syrian armies from the lowlands of Mosul. 
But in the ninth century B.C. the petty 
cantons of Nairi coalesced into the King- 
dom of Urartu, which fought Assyria on 
equal terms for more than two hundred 
years and has left a native record of its 
own. The Kings of Urartu made their dwell- 
ing on the citadel of Van.® The face of the 
rock is covered with their inscriptions, 
which are also found as far afield as the 
neighbourhood of Malatia, Erzeroum and 
Alexandropol. They borrowed from As- 
syria the cuneiform script, and the earli- 
est inscriptions at Van are written in the 
Assyrian language; but they quickly 
adapted the foreign script to their native 
tongue, which has been deciphered by Eng- 
lish and German scholars, and is considered 
by them to be neither Semitic nor Indo- 
European, nor yet to have any discernible 
affinity with the still obscurer language 
of the Hittites further west. We can only 
assume that the people who spoke it were 
indigenous in the land. Probably they were 
of one blood with their neighbours in the 
direction of the Caucasus and the Black 
Sea, Saspeires* and Chalybes and others; 
and if, as ethnology seems to show, an 
indigenous stock is practically ineradicabie, 
these primitive peoples of the plateau are 
probably the chief ancestors, in the phy- 





in the modern Tchatchadzé nomads of Lycia 
(the extreme South-West of the Peninsula); and 
in a considerable percentage of the living Ar- 
menian people, scattered all over the Near East. 

4Called “Ararat” in the Bible and “Alarodioi” 
by Herodotus. 

5“The City of Dhuspas (Tosp) in the land of 
Biaina (Van).” In the course of history the names 
core — transposed; Van is now the town, and 

‘osp the 

6Round the present town of Isbir, in the 
Tchorok Valley. 
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sical sense, of the present Armenian race." 

The modern Armenian language, on the 
other hand, is not descended from the lan- 
guage of Urartu, but is an Indo-European 
tongue. There is a large non-Indo-Euro- 
pean element in it—larger than in most 
known branches of the Indo-European fam- 
ily—and this has modified its syntax as weil 
as its vocabulary. It has also borrowed 
freely and intimately from the Persian lan- 
guage in all its phases—a natural conse- 
quence of the political supremacy which 
Iran asserted over Armenia again and 
again, from the sixth century B.C. to the 
nineteenth century A.D. But when all these 
accretions have been analysed and dis- 
carded, the philologists pronounce the 
basis of modern Armenian to be a genuine 
Indo-European idiom—either a dialect of 
the Iranian branch or an independent var- 
iant, holding an intermediate position be- 
tween Iranian and Slavonic. 

This language is a much more important 
factor in the national consciousness of the 
modern Agmenians than their ultimate 
physical ancestry, but its origin is also more 
difficult to trace. Its Indo-European char- 
acter proves that, at some date or other, 
it must have been introduced into the coun- 
try from without,® and the fact that a non- 
Indo-European language held the field 
under the Kings of Urartu suggests that it 
only established itself after the Kingdom 
of Urartu fell. But the earliest literary mon- 





TThe chief evidence for the racial unity of all 
these primitive populations is the survival of 
the name of Khaldis, the national god of Urartu, 
throughout the Armenian plateau. On the banks 
of the Aras we have the district of Khaldiran, 
and the northern affluents of the river are fed by 
Lake Khaldir. Further west, the modern Vilayet 
of Trebizond was called the Province of Khaldia 
under the late Roman Empire, and there is still 
a Diocese of Khaldia maintained by the Orthodox 
Greek Church in the immediate hinterland of 
Trebizond. 

8The original focus from which the Indo- 
European languages spread having been si 
apparently in what is now Austria-Hungary and 
the Ukraine. 
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uments of the modern tongue only date 
from the fifth century A.D., a thousand 
years later than the last inscription in the 
Urartian language, so that, as far as the 
linguistic evidence is concerned, the change 
may have occurred at any time within this 
period. One language, however, does not 
usually supplant another without consider- 
able displacements of population, and the 
only historical event of this kind sufficient 
in scale to produce such a result seems to 
be the migration of the Cimmerians and 
Scythians in the seventh century B.C. These 
were nomadic tribes from the Russian step- 
pes, who made their way round the eastern 
end of the Caucasus, burst through into the 
Moghan plains and the basin of Lake 
Urmia, and terrorised Western Asia for sev- 
eral generations, till they were broken by 
the power of the Medes and absorbed in 
the native population, It was they who 
made an end of the Kingdom of Urartu, 
and the language they brought with them 
was probably an Indo-European dialect 
answering to the basic element in modern 
Armenian. Probability thus points to these 
seventh century invaders as being the 
source of the present language, and perhaps 
also of the equally mysterious names of 
“Hai(k)” and “Haiasdan”, by which the 
speakers of this language seem always tc 
have called themselves and their country. 
But this is a conjecture, and nothing more,’ 
and we are left with the bare fact that Ar- 





%It is equally possible that the modern Armen- 
ian language was introduced into the country at 
an earlier date, and existed there side by side 
with the official language of the Urartu inscrip- 
tions, Egyptian records show that an Iranian 
people, the Mitanni (Matienoi), were established 
in Northern Mesopotamia as early as the 16th 
century B.C., and their name clung to the Urmia 
basin as late as Strabo’s day. They were the 
western outposts of Indo-European settlement 
on the Iranian plateau. On the whole, however 
the Mitanni are more likely to have been the 
originators of the Kurdish language than of the 
Armenian. 


menian'? was the established language of 
the land by the fifth century A.D. 


The Armenian language might easily 
have perished and left less record of its 
existence than the Urartian. It is a vigorous 
language enough, yet it would never have 
survived in virtue of its mere vitality. The 
native Anatolian dialects of Lydia and 
Cilicia, and the speech of the Cappado- 
cians,"! the Armenians’ immediate neigh- 
bours on the west, were extinguished one 
by one by the irresistible advance of Greek, 
and Armenian would assuredly have shared 
their fate if it had not become the canonical 
language of a national church before Greek 
had time to penetrate so far eastward. Ar- 
menia lay within the radius of Antioch and 
Edessa (Ourfa), two of the earliest and 
strongest centres of Christian propaganda. 
King Tiridates (Drdat) of Armenia was 
converted to Christianity some time during 
the latter half of the third century A.D.” 
and was the first ruler in the world to estab- 
lish the Christian Faith as his State religion. 
Christianity in Armenia adopted a national 
garb from the first. In 410 A.D. the Bible 
was translated into the Armenian lan- 
guage, in a new native script specially in- 
vented for the purpose, and this achieve- 
ment was followed by a great outburst of 
national literature during the course of 
the fifth century. These fifth century works 
are, as has been said, the earliest monu- 
ments of the Armenian language. Most cf 
them, it is true, are simply rather painstak- 
ing translations of Greek and Syriac theol- 
ogy, and the bulk of the creative literature 
was theological too. But there was also a 





In oe ry which the spokea 
language o} yisa opment. 

‘Probably a synthesis = Hittite and Cim- 
merian, corresponding to Urartu-Scythiaa 
blend in ae toe el os Oe a 
Armenian. 

a See date varies from 261 to 301 
AD. : 
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notable school of historical writers (Moses 
of Khorene is its most famous representa- 
tive), and the seally important result of 
the stimulus that Christianity brought was 
the permament preservation of the lan- 
guage’s existence and its development into 
a medium for a national literature of a var- 
ied kind. 


Thus the conversion of Armenia to 
Christianity which took place at a more 
or less ascertainable date, was an even more 
important factor in the evolution of Armen- 
ian nationality than the original intro- 
duction of the national language, and the 
Armenians have done well to make St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, the Cappadocian 
Missionary to whom the conversion was 
due, their supreme national hero.'* Hence- 
forth, church and language mutually sus- 
tained each other, to the great enhancement 
of the vital power of both. They were, in 
fact, merely complementary aspects of 
the same national consciousness, and the 
national character of the church was fur- 
ther emphasised when it diverged in doc- 
trine from the main body of Christendom 
—not by the formulation of any new or 
heretical dogma, but by omission to ratify 
the modifications of the primitive creed 
which were introduced by the Ecumenical 
Councils of the fifth century A.D.* 


This nationalisation of the church was 
the decisive process by which the Armen- 
ians became a nation, and it was also this 
that made them an integral part of the 
Near Eastern world. Christianity linked 
the country with the West as intimately as 
the cuneiform script of Urartu had linked 
it with the civilisation of Mesopotamia; and 





13A suggestive parallel to the way in which 
another foreign missionary, St. Patrick, has be- 
come the national hero of Ireland. 

14Jn 553 A.D. the national individuality of the 
Gregorian (Armenian) Church was given formal 
expression by the foundation of a new ecclesiast- 
ical era, 
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the Near Eastern phenomenon consists 
essentially in the paradox that a series of 
populations on the borderland of Europe 
and Asia developed a national life that was 
thoroughly European in its religion and cul- 
ture, without ever succeeding in extricating 
themselves politically from that continual 
round of despotism and anarchy which 
seems to be the political dispensation of 
genuinely Oriental countries. 

No communities in the world have had 
a more troubled political history than these 
Near Eastern nationalities, and none have 
known how to preseve their church and 
their language so doggedly through the 
most appalling vicissitudes of conquest and 
oppression. In this regard the history of 
Armenia is profoundly characteristic of 
the Near East as a whole. 


The strong, compact Kingdom of Urartu 
lies at the dawn of Armenian history like 
a golden age. It had only existed two cen- 
turies. when it was shattered by the invad- 
ers from the Russian steppes, and the 
anarchy into which they plunged the coun- 
try had to be cured by the imposition of a 
foreign rule. In 585 B.C. the nomads were 
cowed and the plateau annexed by Cyax- 
ares the Mede, and, after the Persians had 
taken over the Medes’ inheritance, the 
great organiser Darius divided this portion 
of it into two governments or satrapies. One 
of these seems to have included the basins 
of Urmia and Van, and part of the valley 
of Vilayets of Bitlis, Mamouret-ul-Aziz and 
Diyarbekir, and covered the upper valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates.1* They were 
called respectively the satrapies of Eastern 
and Western Armenia, and this is the origin 
of the name by which the Haik and their 
Haiasdan are now almost universally known 





15Herodotus’ “Province of the Matienoi, Alar- 
odioi and Saspeires.” 

16This is the probable extent of Herodotus’ 
puzzling “Province ofthe Armenians and Pak- 
tyes,” and the certain extent of the later Sophene, 
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to their neighbours. The word “Armenia” 
(Armina )** first appears in Darius’ inscrip- 
tions; the Greeks adopted it from the Per- 
sian official usage, and from the Greeks 
it has spread to the rest of the world, in- 
cluding the Osmanli Turks."* 


Under the Persian Dynasty of the Achae- 
menids and their Macedonian successors, 
the two Armenian satrapies remained mere 
administrative divisions. Subject to the 
payment of tribute, the satraps were prac- 
tically independent and probably heredi- 
tary, but the rulers’ autonomy did not 
enable their subjects to develop any dis- 
tinctive national life. In religion and cul- 
ture the country took on a strong Persian 
veneer; and the situation was not essenti- 
ally changed when, early in the second cen- 
tury B.C., the two reigning satraps revolted 
simultaneously from their overlord, the 
Seleucid King of Western Asia,!® and each 
founded a royal dynasty of their own. The 
decisive change was accomplished by Ti- 
granes (Dikran) the Great (94 to 56 B.C.), 
a scion of the Eastern Dynasty, who welded 
the two principalities into one kingdom, 
and so created the first strong native sov- 
ereignty that the country had known since 
the fall of Urartu five centuries before. 

If Gregory the Illuminator is the eccles- 
iastical hero of Armenia, King Tigranes is 
his political forerunner and counterpart. 
He was connected by marriage with Mith- 





17The provenance of this name is as obscure 
as every other problem of Armenian origins. It 
may mean “the lard of Erimenas”, a king of 
Urartu, known from an inscription on a votive 
offering at Van, just as the neighbouring prov- 
vince of Azerbaijan derives its name from the 
satrap Atropates; or (as Lord Bryce suggests) 
it may be a “portmanteau word,” perhaps com- 
pounded of Urartu and Minni, the Assyrian name 
for the upper basin of the Greater Zab. The name 
of Kat-Patuka (Cappadocia) is a possible analogy 
to this latter suggestion. 

\STurkish “Ermen-ler.” 

\9The Selucid Dynasty had inherited most of 
the Asiatic dominions acquired by Alexander the 
Great when he conquered the Achaemenid (Per- 
sian) Empire. 


radates, the still more famous King of Pon- 
tic Cappadocia, who may be taken as the 
first exponent of the Near Eastern idea. 
Mithradates attempted to build an empire 
that should be at once cosmopolitan and 
national, Hellenic and Iranian, of the West 
and of the East, and Tigranes was pro- 
foundly influenced by his brilliant neigh- 
bour and ally. He set himself the parallel 
ambition of reconstructing round his own 
person the kingdom of the Seleucids, which 
had been shaken a century before by a 
rude encounter with Rome, weakened still 
further by the defection of Tigranes’ own 
predecessors, and was now in the actual 
throes of dissolution. He laid himself out 
a new capital on the northern rim of the 
Mesopotamian steppe, somewhere near 
the site of Ibrahim Pasha’s Viran Shehr, 
and peopled it with masses of exiles 
deported from the Greek cities he de- 
vastated in Syria and Cilicia. It was to 
be the Hellenistic world-centre for an 
Oriental King of Kings; but all his dreams, 
like Mithradates’, were shattered by the 
methodical progress of the R>inan power. 
A Roman army ignominiously turned Ti- 
granes out of Tigranokerta, and sent back 
his Greek exiles rejoicing to their homes. 
The new Armenian kingdom failed to 
establish its position as a great power, and 
had to accept the position of a buffer state 
between Rome on the west and the Parth- 
ian rulers of Iran. Nevertheless, Tigranes’ 
work is of supreme political importance in 
Armenian history. He had consolidated the 
two satrapies of Darius into a united 
kingdom, powerful enough to preserve its 
unity and independence for nearly five 
hundred years. It was within this chrysalis 
that the interaction of religion and lan- 
guage produced the new germ of modern 
Armenian nationality; and when the chry- 
salis was rent at last, the nation emerged 
so strongly grown that it could brave the 
buffets of the outer world. 
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Before Tigranes, Armenia had belonged 
wholly to the East. Tigranes loosened these 
links and knit certain new links with the 
West. The period that followed was marked 
by a perpetual struggle between the Ro- 
man and Parthian Government for political 
influence over the kingdom, which was 
really a battle over Armenia’s soul. Was 
Armenia to be wrested away altogether 
from Oriental influences and rallied to the 
European world, or was it to sink back 
into being a spiritual and political appen- 
age of Iran? It seemed a clear issue, but 
it was not destined to be decided in either 
sense, Armenia was to be caught for two 
millenniums in the uncertain eddy of the 
Nearer East. 


In this opposition of forces, the political 
balance inclined from the first favour of 
the Oriental Power. The Parthians suc- 
ceeded in replacing the descendants of 
Tigranes by a junior branch of their own 
Arsacid Dynasty; and when, in 387 A.D., 
the rivals agreed to settle the Armenian 
question by the drastic expedient of parti- 
tion, the Sassanid kings of Persia (who had 
superseded the Parthians in the Empire 
of Iran) secured the lion’s share of the 
spoils, while the Roamns only received a 
strip of country on the western border 
which gave them Erzeroum and Diyarbekir 
for their frontier fortresses. In the cultural 
sphere, on the other hand, the West was 
constantly increasing its ascendancy. King 
Tiridates was an Arsacid, but he accepted 
Christianity as the religion of the State he 
ruled; and when, less than a century after 
his death, his kingdom fell and the greater 
part of the country and the people came 
directly under Persian rule, the Persian 
propaganda failed to make any impression. 
No amount of preaching or persecution 
could persuade the Armenians to accept 
Zoroastrianism, which was the established 
religion of the Sassanian State. They clung 
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to their national church in despite of their 
political annihilation, and showed thereby 
that their spiritual] allegiance was given 
irrevocably to the West. 

The partition of 378 A.D. produced as 
long a political interregnum in Armenian 
history as the fall of Urartu in the seventh 
century B.C. In the second quarter of the 
seventh century A.D., the mastery of West- 
ern Asia passed from the Persians to the 
Arabs, and the Armenian provinces 
changed masters with the rest. Persian gov- 
ernors appointed by the Sassanid King of 
Kings were superseded by Arab governors 
appointed by the Omayyad and Abbasid 
Caliphs, and the intolerance of Zoroastrian- 
ism was replaced by the far stronger and 
hardly less intolerant force of Islam. Then, 
in the ninth century, the political power of 
the Abbasid Caliphate at Baghdad began 
to decline, the outlying provinces were 
able to detach themselves, and three inde- 
pendent dynasties emerged on Armenian 
soil:— 

(a) The Bagratids founded a Christian 
principality in the north, Their cap- 
ital was at Ani, in the upper basin 
of the Aras, and their rule in this 
district lasted nearly two centuries, 
from 885 to 1079 A.D. 

(b) The Ardzrounids founded a similar 
Christian principality in the basin 
of Van. They reigned here from 908 
to 1021 A.D. 

(c) The Merwanids, a Kurdish dynasty, 
founded a Moslem principality in 
the upper basin of the Tigris. Their 
capital was at Diyarbekir, but their 
power extended northward over the 
mountains into the valley of the 
Mourad Su (Eastern Euphrates), 
which they controlled as far up- 
wards as Melazkerd. They main- 
tained themselves for a century, 
from 984 to 1085 A.D. 

The imposing remains of churches and 
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palaces at Ani and elsewhere have cast 
an undue glamour over the Bagratid House, 
which has been extended, again, to all the 
independent principalities of early medie- 
val Armenia. In reality, this phase of Ar- 
menian history was hardly more happy than 
that which preceded it, and only appeared 
a Golden Age by comparison with the cat- 
aclysms that followed. From the national 
point of view it was almost as barren as the 
century of satrapial independence which 
preceded the reign of Tigranes, and in the 
politics of this period parochialism was 
never transcended. Bagratids and Ardz- 
rounids were bitter rivals for the leader- 
ship of the nation, and did not scruple to 
call in Moslem allies against one another 
in their constant wars. The south-western 
part of the country remained under the 
rule of an alien Moslem dynasty, without 
any attempt being made to cast them out. 
Armenia had no second Tigranes in the 
Middle Ages, and the local renewals of 
political independence came and went 
without profit to the nation as a whole, 
which still depended for its unity upon the 
ecclesiastical tradition of the national 
Gregorian Church. 

In the eleventh century A.D., a new pow- 
er appeared in the East, The Arab Empire 


of the Caliphs had long been receiving 2n- 


influx of Turks from Central Asia as slaves 
and professional soldiers, and the Turkish 
bodyguard had assumed control of politics 
at Baghdad. But this individual infiltration 
was now succeeded by the migration vf 
whole tribes, and the tribes were organ- 
ised into a political power by the clan of 
Seljuk. The new Turkish dynasty consti- 
tuted itself the temporal representative of 
the Abbasid Caliphate, and the dominion 
of Mohammedan Asia was suddenly trans- 
ferred from the devitalised Arabs to a vig- 
orous barbaric horde of nomadic Turks. 

These Turkish reinforcements brutalised 
and at the same time stimulated the Islamic 


world, and the result was a new impetus 
of conquest towards the borderlands, The 
brunt of this movement fell upon the 
unprepared and disunited Armenian prin- 
cipalities. In the first quarter of the elev- 
enth century the Seljuks began their incur- 
sions on to the Armenian plateau. The 
Armenian princes turned for protection to 
the East Roman Empire, accepted its suz- 
erainty, or even surrendered their territory 
directly into its hands. But the Imperial 
Government brought little comfort to the 
Armenian people. Centred at Constantin- 
ople and cut off from the Latin West, it had 
lost its Roman universality and become 
transformed into a Greek national state, 
while the established Orthodox Church 
had developed the specifically Near East- 
ern character of a nationalist ecclesiastical 
organisation. The Armenians found that 
incorporation in the Empire exposed them 
to temporal and spiritual Hellenisation, 
without protecting them against the com- 
mon enemy on the east. The Seljuk inva- 
sions increased in intensity, and culminated 
in 1071 A.D., in the decisive battle of Mel- 
azkerd, in which the Imperial Army was 
destroyed and the Emperor Romanos II 
taken prisoner on the field. Malazkerd 
placed the whole of Armenia at the Sel- 
juk’s mercy—and not only Armenia, but 
the Anatolian provinces of the Empire that 
lay between Armenia and Europe. The 
Seljuks carried Islam into the heart of the 
Near East. 

The next four-and-a-half centuries were 
the most disastrous period in the whole pol- 
itical history of Armenia. It is true that a 
vestige of independence was preserved, for 
Roupen the Bagratid conducted a portion 
of his people south-westward into the 
mountains of Cilicia, where they were out 
of the main current of Turkish invasion, and 
founded a new principality which sur- 
vived nearly three hundred years (1080- 
1875). There is a certain romance about 
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this Kingdom of Lesser Armenia, It threw 
in its lot with the Crusaders, and gave the 
Armenian nation its first direct contact with 
modern Western Europe. But the mass of 
the race remained in Armenia proper, and 
during these centuries the Armenian table- 
land suffered almost ceaseless devastation. 


The Seljuk migration was only the first 
wave in a prolonged outbreak of Central 
Asiatic disturbance, and the Seljuks were 
civilised in comparison with the tribes that 
followed on their heels. Early in the thir- 
teenth century came Karluks and Khariz- 
menias, fleeing across Western Asia before 
the advance of the Mongols; and in 1235 
came the first great raid of the Mongols 
themselves—savages who destroyed civilisa- 
tion wherever they found it, and were im- 
partial enemies of Christendom and Islam. 
All these waves of invasion took the same 
channel. They swept across the broad plat- 
eau of Persia, poured up the valleys of the 
Aras and tie Tigris, burst in their full force 
upon the Armenian highlands and broke 
over them into Anatolia beyond. Armenia 
bore the brunt of them all, and the country 
was ravaged and the population reduced 
quite out of proportion to the sufferings 
of the neighbouring regions. The division 
of the Mongol conquests among the family 
of Djengis Khan established a Mongol 
dynasty in Western Asia which seated itself 
in Azerbaijan, accepted Islam and took 
over the tradition of the Seljuks, the Ab- 
basids and the Sassanids. It was the old 
Asiatic Empire under a new name, but it 
had now incorporated Armenia and ex- 
tended north-westwards to the Kizil Irmak 
(Halys). For the first time since Tigranes, 
the whole of Armenia was reabsorbed again 
in the East, and the situation grew still 
worse when the Empire of these “Ilkhans” 
fell to pieces and was succeeded in the fif- 
teenth century by the petty lordship of Ak 
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Koyunli, Kara Koyunli and other nomadic 
Turkish clans. 

The progressive anarchy of four cen- 
turies was finally stilled by the rise of the 
Osmanli power. The seed of the Osmanlis 
was one of those Turkish clans which fled 
across Western Asia before the Mongols. 
They settled in the dominions of the Sel- 
juk Sultans, who had established themsel- 
ves at Konia, in Central Anatolia, and who 
allowed the refugees to carve out an ob- 
scure appanage on the marches of the 
Greek Empire, in the Asiatic hinterland of 
Constantinople. The son and successor of 
the founder was here converted from Pag- 
anism to Islam,?° towards the end of the 
thirteenth century A.D., and the name of 
Osman, which he adopted at his conversion, 
has been borne ever since by the subjects 
of his House. 

The Osmanli State is the greatest and 
most characteristic Near Eastern Empire 
there has ever been. In its present decline 
it has become nothing but a blight to all 
the countries and peoples that remain 
under its sway; but at the outset it mani- 
fested a faculty for strong government 
which satisfied the supreme need of the 
distracted Near Eastern world. This was 
the secret of its amazing power of assimila- 
tion, and this quality in turn increased its 
power of organisation, for it enabled the 
Osmanlis to monopolise all the vestiges 
of political genius that survived in the 
Near East, The original Turkish germ was 
quickly absorbed in the mass of Osman- 
licised native Greeks.”* The first expansion 
of the State was westward, across the Dar- 





20This is the view of Mr. Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons, the most recent historian of the early Otto- 
its latter days were Greeks in the sense that they 
man Empire. 

21The people of the East Roman Empire in 
spoke the “Romaic” modification of the Ancient 
Greek language; but most of them had only be- 
come Greeks by the loss ‘of their native language 
at the date when the Armenians, unlike them, had 
successfully preserved theirs. 
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danelles, and before the close of the four- 
teenth century the whole of South-Eastern 
Europe had become Osmanli territory, as 
far as the Danube and the Hungarian 
frontier. The seal was set on these Euro- 
pean conquests when Sultan Mohammed 
II entered Constantinople in 1453, and 
then the current of expansion veered 
towards the east. Mohammed himself ab- 
sorbed the rival Turkish principalities in 
Anatolia, and annexed the Greek “Empire” 
of Trebizond. In the second decade of the 
sixteenth century, Sultan Selim I. followed 
this up with a sweeping series of campaigns, 
which carried him with hardly a pause 
from the Taurus barrier to the citadel of 
Cairo. Armenia was overrun in 1514; the 
petty Turkish chieftains were overthrown, 
the new Persian Empire was hurled back 
to the Caspian, and a frontier established 
between the Osmanli Sultans and the Shahs 
of Iran, which has endured, with a few 
fluctuations, until the present day. 


In the sixteenth century the whole Near 
Eastern world, from the gates of Vienna** 
to the gates of Allepo and Tabriz, found 
itself united under a single masterful Gov- 
ernment, and once more Armenia was 
linked securely with the West. From 1514 
onwards the great majority of the Armen- 
ian nation was subject to the Osmanli 
State. It is true that the province of Erivan 
(on the middle course of the Aras) was 
recovered by the Persians in the seven- 
teenth century, and held by them till its 
cession to Russia in 1834. But, with this 
exception, the whole of Armenia remained 
under Osmanli rule until the Russians took 
Kars, in the war of 1878. These interven- 
ing centuries of union and _ pacification 
were, on the whole, beneficial to Amenia; 
but with the year 1878 there began a new 





22The Osmanlis besieged Vienna twice, and 
held a frontier within ninety miles of it for a 
century and a half. 


and sinister epoch in the relations between 
the Osmanli State and the Armenian na- 
tion. 


III. Dispersion and Distribution 
of the Armenian Nation 


We have now traced the political vicissi- 
tudes of Armenia down to its incorporation 
in the Ottoman Empire, and are in a posi- 
tion to survey the effects of this troubled 
political history on the social life and the 
geographical extension of the Armenian 
people. 


At the present day the Armenians are 
next to the Jews, the most scattered nation 
in the world, but this phenomenon does 
not begin to appear until a comparatively 
late stage in their history. At the time of 
the Partition of 387 A.D. they were still 
confined to a compact territory between the 
Euphrates, Lake Urmia and the River Kur. 
It was the annexation of the western march- 
es to the Roman Empire that gave the first 
impetus to Armenian migration towards 
the west. After 387 A.D. the Roman frontier 
garrisons were moved forward into the new 
Armenian provinces, and these troops were 
probably recruited in the main, according 
to the general Roman custom, from the 
local population. But in the middle of the 
seventh century the Roman frontiers were 
shorn away by the advance of the new Arab 
power; the garrisons beyond the Euph- 
rates were withdrawn towards the north- 
west, and, after a century of darkness and 
turmoil, during which all the old landmarks 
were effaced, we find that the “Armenian 
Army Corps District” has shifted from the 
banks of the Euphrates to the banks of the 
Halys (Kizil Ismak) and become approxi- 
mately coincident with the modern Vila- 
yet of Sivas. This transfer of the troops 
must have meant in itself a considerable 
transference of Armenians, and it can be 
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taken for granted that the retiring armies 
were accompanied by a certain portion 
of the civilian population. We can thus 
date back to the seventh century the 
beginning of those flourishing Armenian 
colonies in the towns of northeastern 
Anatolia which suffered so terribly in the 
ordeal of 1915. 


The mountain zone between the Roman 
fortress of Sivas (Sebastecia) on the’ Halys 
and the Arab posts along the Euphrates, 
from Malatia to Erzeroum, was now debat- 
able territory between the Moslem and the 
Christian Empires, and in the eighth cen- 
tury it was held by an independent com- 
munity of Armenian heretics called Pauli- 
kians. These Paulikians led an untamed, 
Ishmaelitish existence. They were excom- 
municated for their tenets by the Gregor- 
ian Armenian Church, as well as by the 
Orthodox Patriarch at Constantinople, and 
they raided impartially in the territories of 
the Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate. 
The Emperors waged against them a war of 
extermination, and anticipated the present 
Ottoman policy by deporting them from 
their mountain fastnesses to the opposite 
ends of the Imperial] territory. In 752 A.D. 
a number of them were settled in Thrace, 
to exercise their military prowess in holding 
the frontier against the Bulgars; and, in 
969 A.D., the Emperor John Tzimiskes 
(himself an Armenian) transplanted a fur- 
ther body of them to Philippopolis. It may 
be doubted whether there is any direct 
connextion between them and the present 
(Gregorian) Armenian colony in the lat- 
ter city, but their numbers and influence 
must have been considerable, if one may 
judge by the vigorous spread of their tenets 
among the Bulgars and the Southern Slavs, 
and they are noteworthy as the forerunncrs 
of the Armenian Dispersion in Europe, as 
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well as of the Protestant Reformation.” 

Migrations on a larger scale were pro- 
duced by the Turkish invasions of the elev- 
enth century. In 1021 A.D., for instance, the 
Ardzrounian Dynasty of Van surrendered 
its home territory to the Roman Empire 
in exchange for a more sheltered princi- 
pality at Sivas. It only reigned sixty years 
in exile before it was overwhelmed there 
also by the advance of the Turkish tide; but 
the present Armenian villages in the Sivas 
Vilayet are doubtless derived from these 
Ardzrounian refugees. In the very year, 
again, in which the soveignty of the Ardz- 
rounids was extinguished at Sivas, the Bag- 
ratids of Ani founded themselves a second 
kingdom in Cilicia. We have spoken of this 
kingdom already: it is represented to-day 
by a chain of Armenian mountain towns 
and villages which stretches all the way 
from the headwaters of the Sihoun (Saros) 
and Djihoun (Pyramos ) to the shores of the 
Gulf of Alexandretta. 

The stil] more terrible invasions of the 
thirteenth century scattered the Armenians 
even further afield. The relations of Lesser 
Armenia with the Crusader Principalities 
opened for the Armenians a door into 
Western Europe. When the Roupeniar 
Dynasty became extinct, it was succeeded 
by a branch of the French House of Lus- 
ignan summoned from Cyprus, and in 1335 
there was the first seccession from the 
national Gregorian Church to the Com- 
munion of Rome. These new adherents to 
the Papal allegiance spread far and wide 
over Latin Christendom. A strong colony 
of Armenian Catholics established itself 
at Lemberg, recently won by Polish con- 
quest for the Catholic Church; and others 
settled at Venice, the European focus of 





28The Paulikian exiles inspired the South- 
Slavonic Bogomils; the Bogomils inspired the 
Albigenses of Languedoc, and possibly sowed 
some of the seeds of the Hussite movement among 
the Tchechs and Slovaks. 
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the Levantine trade. In this Venetian sct- 
tlement the tradition of Armenian culture 
was kept alive by the famous brotherhood 
of Mekhitarist Monks. They founded the 
first Armenian printing press here, in 1565, 
and maintained a constant issue of Armen- 
ian publications. Their greatest work was 
a magnificent thesaurus of the Armenian 
language, which appeared in 1836. 

This Roman Catholic connexion has been 
of very great importance in preserving the 
link between Armenia and the west, and 
since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the bonds have been strenghtened by 
a Protestant strand. The American Missioas 
in Turkey were founded in 1831. Debarred 
by the Ottoman Government from enter- 
ing into relations with the Moslem popula- 
tion, they devoted themselves more eagerly 
than any other Near Eastern nationality** 
of the gifts which the Americans offered. 
Four generations of mission work have pro- 
duced a strong Protestant Armenian com- 
munity, but proselytism has not been the 
deliberate object of the missionaries. They 
have set themselves to revive and not to 
convert the national Armenian Church, and 
their schools and hispitals have been open 
to all who would attend them, without dis- 
tinction of creed. Their wide and well- 
planned educational activity has always 
been the distinctive feature of these Amer- 
ican Missions in the Ottoman Empire. Be- 
sides the famous Robert College and the 
College for Women on the Bosphorus, they 
have established schools and other institu- 
tions in many of the chief provincial towns, 
with fine buildings and full staffs of well- 
trained American and Armenian teachers. 
Due acknowledgment must also be given 
to the educational work of the Swiss Prot- 
estants and of the Jesuits; but it can hardly 
compare with the work of the Americans 





24With the possible exception of the Bulgars. 


in scale, and will scarcely play the same 
part in Armenian history. There is little 
need here to speak in praise of the Ameri- 
can missionaries; their character will shine 
out to anyone who reads the documents 
in this volume. Their religion inspires their 
life and work, and their utter sincerity has 
given them an extraordinary influence over 
all with whom they come in contact. The 
Ottoman Government has trusted and re- 
spected them, because they are the only 
foreign residents in Turkey who are entirely 
disinterested on political questions; the 
Gregorian Church cooperates with them 
and feels no jealousy, and all sections of 
the Armenian nation love them, because 
they come to give and not to get, and their 
gifts are without guile.2> America is exer- 
cising an unobtrusive but incalculable in- 
fluence over the Near East. In the nine- 
teenth century the missionaries came to its 
rescue from America; in the twentieth 
century the return movement has set in, 
and the Near Eastern people are migrating 
in thousands across the Atlantic. The Ar- 
menians are participating in this movement 
at least as actively as the Greeks, the Rou- 
mans, the Serbs, the Montenegrins and the 
Slovaks, and one can already phophesy with 
assurance that their two-fold contact with 
America is the beginning of a new chapter 
in Armenian history. 

Meanwhile the subjection of Armenia 
proper to the Mongol Ilkhans for nearly 
two centuries, and subsequently to the 
Shahs of modern Persia for certain transi- 
tory periods, produced a lesser, but not 
unimportant, dispersion towards the east. 
In the seventeenth century the skilled and 
cultured Armenian population of Djoulfa, 
on the River Aras, was carried away captive 
to the Persian capital of Ispahan, where 





25The Armenian Protestants have even been 
admitted to the Gregorian National Assembly— 
a notable departure from Near Eastern tradition. 
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the exiles started a printing press and 
established a centre of Armenian civilisa- 
tion. Ever since then the Armenian element 
has been a factor in the politics and the 
social development of Iran, and from this 
new centre they have spread over the In- 
dian Peninsula hand in hand with the ex- 
tension of British rule. 


Thus the Armenian nation has been scat- 
tered, in the course of the centuries, from 
Calcutta to New York, and has shown re- 
markable vitality in adapting itself to 
every kind of alien environment.?* The 
reverse side of the picture is the uprooting 
of the nation from its native soil. The im- 
migrant tribes from Central Asia did not 
make a permanent lodgment in the Armer- 
ian homelands. Some of them drifted back 
into Azerbaijan and the steppe county along 
the coast of the Caspian and the lower 
courses of the Aras and the Kur; others 
were carried on towards the north-west, 
along the ancient Royal Road, and imposed 
the Moslem faith and the Turkish language 
upon the population of Central Anatolia. 
The Armenian plateau, entrenched between 
Tigris, Euphrates and Aras, stood out like 
a rock, dividing these two Turkish eddies. 
Nevertheless, the perpetual shock of the 
Seljuk and the Mongol aids relaxed the 
hold of the Armenians on the plateau. The 
people of the land were decimated by these 
invasions, and when the invaders had 
passed on beyond or vanished away, the 
terrible gaps in the ranks of the sedentary 
population of Armenia proper were filled 
by nomadic Kurdish shepherds from the 
south-east who drifted into the Kossovo 
Plain from their own less desirable high- 
lands, after the population of Old Serbia 
had been similarly decimated by the con- 
stant passage of the Ottoman armies. 

The Kurdish penetration of Armenia had 





26There is a flourishing colony of Armenian 
fruit-growers as far afield as Fresno, California. 
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begun already by the tenth century A.D.; 
it was far advanced when the Osmanlis an- 
nexed the country in 1514, and it was cun- 
fined by the policy of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, which sought to secure its new ter- 
ritories by granting privileges to the Kur- 
dish intruders and inviting their influx in 
greater numbers from their homelands in 
the sphere of influence of the rival Persian 
Empire. The juxtaposition of nomad and 
cultivator, dominant Moslem and subject 
Giaour, was henceforth an ever-present ir- 
ritant in the social and poltical conditions 
of the land; but it did not assume a fatal 
and sinister importance until after the year 
1878, when it was fiendishly exploited by 
the Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid. 


But before we examine the relations 
between the Armenian nation and the Otto- 
man Government, it will be well to survey 
the distribution of the Armenian element 
in the Ottoman Empire, as it had developed 
during the four centuries of Ottoman rule 
that elapsed between the campaign of Selim 
I and the intervention of Turkey in the 
present European War. The survey shall be 
brief, for it has been anticipated, sometimes 
in greater detail, in the separate notes pre- 
fixed to the different groups of documents 
in the volume. 


A traveller entering Turkey by the Orien- 
tal Railway from Central Europe would 
have begun to encounter Armenians at 
Philippopolis in Bulgaria, and then at 
Adrianople, the first Ottoman city across 
the frontier. Had he visited any of the lesser 
towns of Thrace, he would have found 
much of the local trade and business in 
Armenian hands, and when he arrived at 
Constantinople he would have become 
aware that the Armenians were one of the 
most important elements in the Ottoman 
Empire. He would have seen them as 
financiers, as export and import merchants, 
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as organisers of wholesale stores; and when 
he crossed the Bosphorus and exlored the 
suburban districts on the Asiatic side, he 
might even have fancied that the Armen- 
ian population in the Empire was numer- 
ically equal to the Turkish. The coast of the 
Sea of Marmora was overlooked by flou:- 
ishing Armenian villages; at Armasha above 
Ismid, there was a large Theological Sem- 
inary of the Gregorian Church, and there 
were important Swiss and American insti- 
tutions at Bardizag (Baghtchedjik) and 
Adapazar, At Adapazar alone the Armenian 
population numbered 25,000. 


Beyond Adapazar, however, the Armen- 
ian element dwindled, and anyone who 
followed the Anatolian Railway across 
Asia Minor to the rail-head in the northern 
spurs of Taurus, would have felt that he 
was traveling through an essentially Turk- 
ish land. There were colonies of Armenian 
artisans and shopkeepers and business men 
in important places on the line, like Afiun 
Kara Hissar or Konia; but there were an 
equal number of Greeks, and both in town 
and country the Turks outnumbered them 


‘all. But once Taurus was crossed, the Ar- 


menians came again to the fore. They were 
as much at home in the Cilician plain and 
coastland as on the littoral of the Sea of 
Marmora and the Bosphorus. Adana, Tarsus 
and Mersina, with their Armenian churches 
and schools, had the same appearance of 
being Armenian cities as Adapazar or Is- 
mid; and if at this point the traveller had 
left the beaten track and worked his way 
up north-eastward into the Cilician high- 
lands, he would have found himself for the 
first time in an almost exclusively Armen- 
ian country, and would have remarked a 
higher percentage of Armenians in the pop- 
ulation than in any other district of Turkey 


'till he came to Van. But this belt of Ar- 


menian villages, though thickly set, was 


quickly passed, and when you. emerged 


on the south-eastern side of it and stepped 
out on to the rim of the Mesopotamian am- 
phitheatre, you had reached one of the 
boundaries of the Armenian Dispersion. 
There were Armenian outposts in the cities 
of the fringe—Marash, Aintab, Ourfa, Alep- 
po—but as soon as you plunged into the 
Mesopotamian steppe or the Syrian desert 
you were in the Arabic world, and had left 
Armenia behind.”* 

The traveller would have seen more of 
the Armenians if he had turned off from 
the Anatolian Railway at Eski Shehr, a few 
hours’ journey south of Adapazar, and taken 
the branch line eastward to Angora. At 
Angora the Armenians were again a con- 
spicuous element, and the further east you 
went from Angora the more they increased 
in social and numerical importance. Be- 
yond the Kizil Irmak (Halys), in the San- 
djak of Kaisaria and the Vilayet of Sivas, 
they constituted the great majority of the 
urban middle class. The strongest centres 
of Armenian national life in Turkey were 
towns like Marsovan, Amasia, Zilla, Tokat, 
Shabin Kara-Hissar or the City of Sivas 
itself, or such smaller places as Talas and 
Everek in the neighbourhood of Kaisaria. 
In all this region Turks and Armenians 
were about equally balanced, Turks in the 
country and Armenians in the town, and 
the proportions were the same in the riviera 
zone along the Black Sea coast—Samsoun 
and Kerasond and Trebizond—though here 
other racial elements were intermingied— 
Lazes and Greeks, and the advance guards 
of the Kurds. 

Trebizond in ancient times was the last 
Greek colony towards the east, and it is 
always a place that beckons travellers for- 
ward, for it is the terminus of that ancient 
caravan route which stretches away across 
Persia into the far interior of the Asiatic 





27Though even in Irak there were Armenian 
settlers, especially at Baghdad. 
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continent. Any one who started to follow 
this highway across the mountains, through 
Gumushkhané and Baibourt to Erzeroum, 
would have noticed little change in these 
first stages of his journey from what he had 
seen in the Vilayet of Sivas. There were 
the same Turkish countryside and the same 
Armenian towns, with, perhaps an ‘increas- 
ing Armenian element in the rural popula- 
tion, culminating in an actual prepoderance 
of Armenian villages when you reached 
the plain of Erzeroum. With Erzeroum the 
second section of the caravan road begins; 
it crosses from valley to valley among the 
headwaters of the Aras and the Eastern 
Euphrates (Mourad Su), Bayazid and 
‘Tabriz. But here the explorer of Armenia 
must turn his face to the south, and, as he 
does so, his eyes are met by a rampart of 
mountains more forbidding than those he 
has traversed on his journey from the 
coast, which stretch across the horizon both 
east and west. 


This mountain barrier bears many names. 
It is called the Bingol Dagh where it faces 
Erzeroum; further westward it merges into 
the ill-famed Dersim; but the whole range 
has a common character. Its steeper slope 
is towards the north, and this slope is 
washed by the waters of the Aras and the 
Kara Su (Western Euphrates), which flow 
east and west in diametrically opposite dir- 
ections, flanking the foot of the mountain 
wall with a deep and continuous moat. 


Whoever crosses this moat and penetrates 
the mountains passes at once into a differ- 
ent world. The western part of Turkey, 
which we have been describing so far, is 
a more or less orderly, settled country—as 
-orderly and settled, on the whole, as any 
of the other Near Eastern countries that lic 
between the Euphrates and Vienna. The 
population is sedentary; it lives in agricul- 
tural villages and open country towns. But 
when you cross the Euphrates, you enter 
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a land of insecurity and fear. The peasant 
and townsman live on sufferance; the mas- 
tery is with the nomad; you are setting foot 
on the domain of the Kurd. 

This insecurity was the chronic condition 
of Armenia proper, and it was not merely 
due to the unfortunate political experiences 
of the land. In it geographical configura- 
tion, as well as in its history, the Armenian 
plateau is a country of more accentuate1 
characteristics and violent contrasts than 
the Anatolian Peninsula which adjoins it 
on the west. It contains vast stretches of 
rolling, treeless down, where the climate is 
too bleak and the soil too thin for cultiva- 
tion; and, again, there are sudden depres- 
sions where the soil is as rich and the cli- 
mate as favourable as anywhere in the 
world. There are deep ravines of rivers, 
like the Mourad Su, which carve their 
course haphazard across tableland and 
plain. There are volcanic cones, like the 
Sipan and the Nimroud Dagh, and lacus- 
trine areas, like the basin of Lake Van. 
The geography of the country has parti- 
tioned it eternally between the shepherd 
and the cultivator—the comparatively dense 
and sedentary population of the plains and 
the scattered and wandering inhabitants 
of the highlands—beween civilisation and 
development on the one hand and an ar- 
rested state of barbarism on the other. The 
Kurd and the Armenian are not merely 
different nationalities; they are also anta- 
goistic economic classes, and this anta- 
gonism existed in the country before ever 
the Kurdish encroachments began. Most of 
the nomadic tribes that frequent the Ar- 
menian plateau now pass for Kurds, but 
many of them are only nominally so, In 
the Dersim country, for instance, which co- 
incides roughly with the peninsula formed 
by the Western and Eastern branches of 
the Euphrates (Kara Su and Mourad Su), 
the Kurds are strongly diluted with the 


Zazas, whose language, as far as it has beea. 
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investigated, bears at least as much re- 
semblance to Armenian as to Kurdish, and 
whose primitive paganism, though it may 
have taken some colour from Christianity, 
is free to this day from the slightest veneer 
of Islam.** These Zazas represent an ele- 
ment which must have existed in the land 
from the beginning and have harassed the 
national rulers of Medieval and Ancient 
Armenia as much as it harasses the modern 
Armenian townsman and peasant or the 
jocal Ottoman authorities. 


On the eve of the catastrophe of 1915, 
this region beyond the Euphrates was a 
treasure-house of mingled populations and 
diversified forms of social life. Its north- 
western bastion is the Dersim, a no-man’s- 
land of winding valleys and tiny upland 
plains, backing northwards on to the great 
mountain retaining-wall, with its sheer fall 
to the Euphratean moat. In the Dersim in- 
numerable little clans of Zazas and Kurds 
live, their pastoral, brigand life, secluded 
from the arm of Ottoman authority. A 
traveller proceeding south from Erzeroum 
would give the Dersim a wide berth on 
his right and cross the peninsula at its neck, 
by the headwaters of the Aras and the 
plain of Khnyss. He would strike the course 
of the Mourad Su where it cuts successively 
through the fertile, level plains of Melaz- 
kerd, Boulanik and Moush, and here he 
would find himself again for a moment (or 
would have done so two years ago) in 
peaceful, almost civilised surroundings-- 
populous country towns, with a girdle of 
agricultural villages and a peasantry even 
more uniformly Armenian than the popu- 
lation of the plain of Erzeroum. The plain 
of Moush is the meeting-place of all the 
routes that traverse the plateau. If you 
ascend from its south-eastern corner and 
mount the southern spurs of the Nimroud 





28The nomadic Kurds, for that matter are only 
tkin-deep Mohammedans. 


volcano, you suddenly find yourself on the 
edge of the extensive basin of Lake Van, 
and can follow a mountain road along its 
precipitous southern shore; then you des- 
cend into the open valley of Hayotz-Tzor, 
cross a final ridge with the pleasant village 
of Artamid on its slopes, and arrive a few 
hours later in the city of Van itself. 


Van, again, before April, 1915, was the 
populous, civilised capital of a province, 
with a picturesque citadel-rock overlook- 
ing the lake and open garden suburbs 
spreading east of it across the plain. The 
City of Van, with the surrounding lowlands 
that fringe the eastern and north-eastern 
shores of the lake, was more thoroughly 
Armenian than any part of the Ottoman 
Empire. In the Van Vilayet®® alone the 
Armenians not merely outnumbered each 
other racial element singly, but were an 
absolute majority of the total population. 
These Armenians of Van played a leading 
and a valiant part in the events of 1915. 


Yet Van, though a stronghold of Armen- 
ian nationality, was also the extremity, in 
this direction, of Armenian territory; south- 
east of Van the upper valley of the Zab 
and the basin of Lake Urmia were jointly 
inhabited by Christian Syrians and Moslem 
Kurds, until the Syrians, too, were involved 
in the Armenians’ fate. To complete our 
survey, we have to retrace our steps round 
the northen shores of Lake Van till we 
arrive once more in the plain of Moush. 


The plain of Moush is closed in on the 
south and south-west by another rampart of 
mountains, which forms the southern wall 
of the plateau and repeats with remarkable 
exactness the structure of that northern 
wall which the traveller encounters when 
he turns south from the plain of Erzeroum. 
This southern range, also, falls precipitously 





2®Excluding the district of Hakkiari. 
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towards the north, first into the plain of 
Moush, and further westward, into the wat- 
ers of the Mourad Su, which wash it like a 
moat all the way to their junction with 
the Kara Su, below Harpout. And, like 
the northern range, again, the southern 
rampart unfolds itself to the south in a 
maze of high hills and tangled valleys, 
which only sink by degrees into the plains 
of Diyarbekir—a detached bay of the great 
Mesopotamian steppe. These southern 
highlands are known as the Sassoun; they 
are a physiographical counterpart to the 
highlands of Dersim, and are likewise the 
harbour of semi-independent mountaineers. 
But whereas the Dersimlis are pagan Zazas 
or Moslem Kurds, and were at constant 
feud with their Armenian neighbours, the 
Sassounlis were themselves Armenians, and 
were in the closest intercourse with their 
kinsmen in the valley of the Mourad Su 
and in the plains of Moush and Boulanik. 

Sassoun was one of the most interesting 
Armenian communities in the Ottoman 
Empire. It was a federation of about forty 
mountain villages, which lived their own 
life in virtual independence of the Ottoman 
authorities at Bitlis or Diyarbekir, and held 
their own against the equally independent 
Kurdish tribes that ringed them round. 
They were prosperous shepherds and lab- 
orious cultivators of their mountain slopes 
—a perfect example of the cantonal phase 
of economic development, requiring no- 
thing from outside and even manufacturing 
thei rown gun powder. The Sassounli Ar- 
menians were in the same social stage as 
the Scottish Highlanders before 1745; the 
Armenians of Van, Sivas and Constantin- 
ople were people of the twentieth century, 
engaged in the same activities and living 
much the same life as the shopkeepers and 
business men of Vienna or London or New 
York. 

Only an enterprising traveller would 
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have struck up into Sassoun if he wished 
to make his way from Moush to Diyarbe- 
kir. The beaten track takes a longer course 
to the south-eastern corner of the plain, aad 
then breasts the mountain wall to the 
south (where the branch-road turns east- 
ward to Lake Van). From Norshen, the 
last village of the plain, an easy pass leads 
over a saddle and brings the traveller un- 
expectedly to the important city of Bitlis, 
which lies under the shadow of the ridge, 
immediately south of the watershed. Bitlis 
is the capital of a vilayet, and before Djev- 
det Bey retreated upon it in June, 1915, 
there was a numerous Armenian elemeut 
in its population. But Bitlis, again, was one 
of the limits of the Armenian dispersion. 
The water which rise round the city flow 
southward to the Tigris, and the highroad 
winds down with them towards the plains, 
which are inhabited by a confused popu!a- 
tion of Jacobites*® and Arabs, Turks and 
Kurds. If you had followed the Tigris up- 
stream across the levels to Diyarbekir, you 
would have passed few Armenian villages 
on the road, even before June 1915; and at 
Diyarbekir itself, a considerable city, there 
was only a weak Armenian colony—a feeble 
link in the chain of Armenian outposts on 
the fringe of the Mesopotamian steppe. But 
Diyarbekir is on the line of that Royal 
Road by which men have gone up from 
time immemorial from Baghdad and be- 
yond to the coasts of the Bosphorus and 
the Aegean. The highway runs on north- 
west across the flats, passes Arghana and 
Arghana Mines, climbs the southern escarp- 
ment of the Armenian plateau up the valley 
of the Arghana Su, skirts the Goldjik Lake 
on the watershed, and slopes down, still 
north-westwards, to Harpout, near the 





304 Syrian sect whose doctrines diverged, like 
those of the Nestorians, from the creed of the 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches, but in the con- 
trary direction. 
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course of the Mourad Su. Many convoys of 
Armenian exiles traversed this road in the 
opposite direction during the summer 
months of 1915, on their way from their 
native plateau to the alien climate of the 
Arabian deserts, But our survey of the 
Armenians in Turkey is complete, and we 
can travel back in imagination from Har- 
pout to Malatia, from Malatia to Sivas, 
and so on continually north-westward, till 
we return again to the point from which 
we started out. 

This somewhat elaborate itinerary will 
have served its purpose if it has made clear 
the extraordinary vitality and versatility 
of the Armenian nation in the Ottoman Em- 
pire at the moment when its extermination 
was planned and attempted by the estab- 
lished Government of the country. The 
Government had been of little service to 
any of its subjects; it had never initiated 
any social or economic developments on its 
own part, and had invariably made itself 
a clog upon the private enterprises of native 
or foreign individuals. Yet, under this pall 
ef stagnation and repression, there were 
manifold stirrings of a new life. Wherever 
an opportunity presented itself, wherever 


the Government omitted to intervene, the 
Armenians were making indefatigable 
progress towards a better civilization. They 
were raising the pastoral and agricultural 
prosperity of their barren highlands and 
harassed plains; they were deepening and 
extending their education at the American 
schools; they were laying the foundation of 
local industries in the Vilayet of Sivas; they 
were building up Ottoman banking and 
shipping and finance at Trebizond and 
Adana and Constantinople. They were kind- 
ling the essential spark of energy in the 
Ottoman Empire, and anyone acquainted 
with Near Eastern history will inevitably 
compare their promise with the promise of 
the Greeks a century before. The apologists 
of the Ottoman Government will seize with 
eagerness upon this comparison. “The 
Greeks,” the will say, “revolted as soon as 
they had fallen into this state of fermenta- 
tion. The Young Turks did more prudently 
than Sultan Mahmoud in forestalling fu- 
ture trouble.” But if we examine the rela- 
tions between the Ottoman Government 
and the Armenian people we shall find that 
this argument recoils upon its authors’ 
heads. 


(To be continued) ~'~ 
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@ AN OFFICIAL ATTITUDE:. 


‘THE SOVIET NATIONALITIES: 
POLICY AS REFLECTED AT THE 
TWENTY-FIRST PARTY CONG. 


S. TOROSYAN 


At the Twenty-first Party Congress, com- 
paratively little was said about the Party's 
nationalities policy, but everything -which 
was said was sufficient to enable most dis- 
turbing conclusions to be drawn for the 
national Union republics. In order to un- 
derstand the real meaning of. the speeches 
at the Congress, and in particular those of 
Khrushchev and Mukhitdinov on the na- 
tionalities question, one must go back to 
the period prior to the Congress. When 
Khrushchey was carrying out his roform 
of the administration of industry and agri- 
culture, he frequently stated that one of 
the important results of his reform would 
be a broadening of the rights of the Union 
republics. These statements pursued the 
aim of bringing the Party leaders of the 


Union republics over onto his side, for their . 


help was essential to him in the carrying 
out of his reform. As was to be subsequentiy 
shown, this suggested broadening of the 
rights of the Union republics existed only 
on paper, just as the article of the Constitu- 
tion about the sovereignty and equality of 
these republics also exists solely on paper. 

However, Khrushchev’s promises and the 
subsequent establishment of sovnarkhozes 
at the republic level set up certain hopes. 
The leaders of some of the national repub- 
lics decided to use the reform for the benefit 
of their own countries. Soon, however, 


they became the objects of attacks by the 
central government, which accused them 
of worrying about their local. interests: to 
the detriment .of those of the Union as 2 
whole. These accusations-contained a cer- 
tain amount of truth, for during 1958 the 
national republics had begun to display 
a completely open tendency to deploy 
funds for. capital investments independ- 
ently, spending them on local requirements, 
whereas their appointed task was to de- 
velop heavy industry of all-Union import- 
ance. This practice led to gaps in deliveries 
to other. republics. and sovnarkhozes. The 
central government waged a stubborn bat- 
tle against this practical broadening of the 
rights of the Union republics, which it itself 
had decreed. The battle was carried over 
into the press. The journal Partiinaya zhizn 
sounded the alarm in an article entitled 
“On the Severe Violations of State Disci- 
pline in the Use of Capital Investments and 
Manifestations of Parochialism on the Part 
of Individual Leaders of Sovnarkhozes,” 
in which we read: 

The worst violations of discipline have 
been revealed in the Karaganda sovnarkhoz. 
The chairman of this sovnarkhoz, Comrade 
Onika, has allowed an illegal decrease in 
the amount of control investments provided 
for by the economic plan for the develop- 
ment of the coal industry, ferrous and non- 
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ferrous metallurgy, by 74.6 million rubles 
.. . .The construction of three coal’ mines, 
provided for by government decree, has 
been completely excluded from the plaa 
for the current year. 

From the total sum of capital investments 
which have been illegally taken from the 
sector of heavy industry, 24.6 million rubles 
are to be used for the construction of a 
circus, a theater, a house of rest, a sana- 
torium and other things which are not in 
the plan. In addition, the Karaganda 
sovnarkhoz arbitrarily included in the plan 
for 1958 construction of a mining tekhni- 
kum [secondary technical school], two 
swimming pools and other public premises 
amounting to a total sum of 12.5 million 
rubles. 

Cases of reckless dissipation of state 
funds have been revealed in the Karaganda 
sovnarkhoz. The construction of a seven- 
story sovnarkhoz building is being carried 
out with great architectural excesses. 

Violations of state discipline have also 
been uncovered in the Dnepropetrovsk, 
Orenburg and a number of other sovnark- 
hozes. 

It is pointed out at the end of the article 
that “the Party Central Committee has 
bound Party, economic and trade union 
organs. .... to put a stop to all attempts 
to oppose local interests to those of the 
state as a whole.” 

All these examples show that the national 
republics, not only on paper, but also in 
practice, have begun to try to realize the 
principle, proclaimed by Khrushchev him- 
self, of “the broadening of the rights of 
the Union republics” in the economic and 
cultural fields. . 


In certain republics, even open protests 
have sprung up against all kinds of dis- 
orders in the administration of industry 
since Khrushchev’s reform. One example 
is the protest by the Head of the Adminis- 


tration of Material and Technical Supplies 
in the State Planning Commission of the 
Armenian SSR, Grigoryan, which was pub- 
lished in Russian in the newspaper Kom- 
munist, organ of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Armenia, after the 
Twenty-first Congress. The author of the 
article writes: “Practice has shown that the 
existence of two parallel administrations 
for the supply of materials to the Sovnark- 
hoz and the State Planning Commission 
is only hampering the timely supply of es- 
sential materials to firms and construction 
sites.” Complaining of flaws in the supply 
system, he goes on: “The present system 
does not assist, but, on the contrary, ham- 
pers normal supply. More than half of the 
time lost during working hours .can be 
ascribed to hold-ups in the supply of tech- 
nical-and other materials.” This. at times 
silent, at times open, battle beween the cen- 
ter and the Union republics was bound to 
be reflected at the Twenty-first Congress. 
The Congress somehow had to mend the 
rift which had been formed and thus it 
did, though naturally not to the advantage 
of the national republics. 


This question was mainly dealt with at 
the Congress by Khrushchev and the new 
official “specialist” on the nationalities 
question, Mukhitdinov. Khrushchev acted 
very cautiously. In his speech, he demanded 
the introduction of “all-Union specializa- 
tion” and the “complex development of the 
economy.” This latter formula, he ex- 
plained, should not be understood as mean- 
ing a self-contained economy: such an 
interpretation he condemned as “incorrect 
and parochial,” declaring that it was abso- 
lutely essential to fight such “anti-state 
tendencies”. Clearly, there was a conflict 
of views between Khrushchev and many of 
the national republics. He interprets a 
“complex economy” as meaning an econ- 
omy “on an all-Union scale”: any other 
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interpretation is “parochialism” or simply 
an “anti-state tendency.” As can be seen, 
this is a fairly harsh accusation, and it is 
not very far from an “anti-state tendency” 
to “a crime against the state.” 

It was to help in the struggle against 
“parochialism” and “nationalist tendencies” 
that the principle of “specialization” and 
“division of labor” among the Union re- 
publics was put forward at the Congress. 
Following this principle, Armenia, for 
example, was to produce cotton, wine and 
fruit, which would take precedence over 
other forms of produce such as grain and 
other cereals; Georgia was to concentrate 
its efforts on tea and citrous fruits; Turk- 
estan on cotton; the Ukraine was to go over 
from grain to the production of sugar beet 
and the development of livestock raising; 
Belorussia was allotted to cattle breeding. 
All these measures were designed by the 
central government to put the blocks on 
the aspirations of the national republics to 
autarky, or economic self-rule, 

Mukhitdinov spoke in greater detail on 
the Party’s nationalities policy, basing his 
remarks, naturally, on the general prem- 
ises furnished by Khrushchev. In his speech, 
he even called these premises “the scienti- 
fic and theoretical principles of the Party's 
nationalities policy during the large-scale 
construction of Communism.” 

Mukhitdinov talks quite lightly about 
“the unification of the whole economic 
system, developing according to a single 
plan and providing for the all-Union divis- 
ion of labor among the republics.” He de- 
clares war on chauvinism, which mani- 
fests itself “mainly in parochialism, which 
revives in the minds of individual persons 
harmful tendencies to place narrow national 
interests above those of the state as a 
whole.” Consequently, all concern for the 
Union republic is identified with “narrow 
national interests”; the national republic 
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cannot have its own state interests (as if 
it were a state). “Anti-state tendencies” in 
the Union republics have obviously gone 
so far that Mukhitdinov was forced to wage 
war in his speech on the “relics of the past, 
particularly those of a nationalistic nature.” 
“This battle,” he declared, “must be waged 
constantly and unswervingly.” 


The war declared by the government 
on “parochialism” and “nationalist tenden- 
cies” is bound to lead to an even greater 
intensification of the interdependence be- 
tween republics and to greater subordina- 
tion to the central authority, and will 
deprive them of the last vestige of freedom 
in organizing their own economic affairs. 
The situation is made worse by the fact 
that the manner and degree of specializa- 
tion will be determined, not by the author- 
ities in the republic concerned, but by 
the central government. In the course of 
the Seven-Year Plan, therefore, the national 
and economic interests of the national re- 
publics will suffer. Naturally this process 
will not be affected by Kirichenko’s timid 
assertion that the distribution and use of 
the country’s productive forces—i.e., labor 
and equipment—must correspond “primar- 
ily to the interests of the state as a whole 
and at the same time take into account the 
necessity for the development of each 
Soviet republic.” In general, a number of 
the speeches made by delegates at the 
Congress concerning the whole nationalities 
question in the USSR and the Party’s policy 
in this question show a disregard for the 
interests of the non-Russian nationalities 
of the USSR. 


This point is made clear by Professor 
Yurchenko in his article on the Congress 
and the nationalities problem, published in 
the booklet The Soviet Twenty-first Party 


Congress: A Compilation of Analytical and 
Critical Materials, issued in Munich by 
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the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 
He writes: 


Frankly imperialist [viz., nationally in- 
tolerant] desires, although expressed with 
much greater restraint and caution than, 
for example, in Stalin’s time, could be 
detected in Khrushchev’s utterances con- 
cerning the role of the Russian “socialist 
party” with regard to the people of Kazakh- 
stan and Central Asia, in those of Mukhit- 
dinov on the role of the Russian language 
as one of the “most widespread and gen- 
erally recognized languages by means of 
which men communicate, “in the speeches 
of Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Azerbaidzhan 
Mustafaev, who spoke of the “brotherly 
assistance of the great Russian people, 
which has earned the boundless love and 
respect of all workers,” and in the speech of 
Aristov, Secretary of the all-Union Party 
Central Committee and member of the 
Party Bureau for the RSFSR, who virtually 
identified Soviet and Russian patriotism. . . 
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The proposed gradual but fundamental 
reorganization of the country’s system of 
economic administration, based on the 
establishment of twenty large zones ia 
which industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion will be specialized, is rendering the 
task of the centralized authorities more 
complicated than before, by hastening the 
development of “parochial” tendencies and 
aspirations to “autarky.” On the ideological 
and political plane, the problem of fighting 
the “relics of nationalism continues to be 
basically the same as before and is even 
acquiring greater urgency. 

Thus, at the Twenty-first Congress the 
all-Union Central Committee conducted 
a firm attack against those Party and econ- 
omic circles in the national republics which 
were protecting the interests of their coun- 
tries. The defense of the interests of these 
countries was branded as “national-republi- 
can autarky” and manifestations of “par- 
ochialism” and “autarky” were identified 
with “anti-state tendencies.”—In Problems 
of the Peoples of the USSR. 








@ THE ARMENIAN PANTHENON: 





A COMPARISON OF ARMENIAN 
AND FOREIGN GODS 


HOVANESS 


Deities similar to those worshipped in 
Armenia, native or foreign, existed among 
the ancient Hittites, the Assyrians, the Chal- 
deans, the Babylonians, the Persians, the 
Phoenecians and the Romans. In a brief 
survey we shall present the most im- 
portant among these which corresponded 
with their Armenian counterparts, 

The most noted Armenian deities were 
Aramazd, Anahit and Vahagn who con- 
stituted a Triad, similar to. the Persian 
gods Ahura Mazda, Anahita and Mithra; 
the Hadad, Atargatis and Ara of the Assy- 
rians; the Baal Melcarth and Astarte of the 
Pheonicians; the Egyptian Ammon-Ra, 
Maouth and Khons; and lastly, the Indian 
Triad (Tremoorty ) of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva, with their individual attributes of 
“Creator”, “Preserver”, or “Destroyer”. 

The secondary deities of the Armenians 
were: Asdghik (Venus), Nanei, Tyr, Mihr 
and Barshamin and others. 

The temple of Aramazd (Zeus) was 
located in a city now known as Kemakh 
(Kamakh), the historic city of Ani, Ana- 
hid’s temple was located in Eriza (Erzin- 
ka), and a second temple existed in Taron, 
an obscure village which is currently known 
as Teruk, the historic Ashtishat, the site of 
the Temple of Vahagn which also was 
called the Vahevanian Temple. As the God 
of Victory, Vahagn was dispenser of power 
and victory. 

The principal temples of Armenian dei- 
ties were located in Artaxata, Ashtishat, 
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Ani, Bagavan, Bagayarij, Eriza, Thil and 
Thordan. 

The similarity of Aramazd is seen in 
Phoenician, Roman, and Greek gods. The 
word “Baal” in Hebrew, Chaldean and 
Phoenician languages means to become an 
owner, Lord, proprietor. In Sanscrit the 
word Bada means, Lord, Preserver, and 
perhaps Chief. Baa] is the supreme god of 
the Pheonicians, corresponding to the Bab- 
ylonian Belus, the Bel of Armenian history 
which means Lord. The Greeks identified 
him with the Oympian Zeus, and the Re- 
mans with their Jupiter. Sometimes his 
name has been tacked with the suffix of 
“Samin”, making it Ballshamin, also called 
Barshimna and Barshamin. 

The Assyrian Bels(a)mien is the Lord 
of Heaven. Thus, Barshamin means “Lord 
of Heavens”, “Lord of the Universe”, to 
whom they sacrificed innocent babies. His 
principal temple Beth Habaal (The House 
of the Lord), was located in Tyr. The 
Greeks identified him with their Kronus 
(Saturn, Jupiter). The Baal-Zebub of the 
Old Testament was the chief of the 
Demons to the Hebrews. For this reason, 
the Christians later prescribed Kronus 
to the very center of hell. According to 
Epiphanius the inhabitants of Palestine 
called Saturn “Kokab Baal”—The Star of 





*Apparently the pagan nations, like the 
Ghristians of today, worshipped a Triad of 
three deities, just like the present day Christ- 
ian Trinity. 
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Baal, for Baal truly corresponded with 
Saturn. 

We have thus seen that the Armenian 
Aramazd resembled the Pheonician Baal, 
the Assyrian Barshamin, and consequently, 
the Zeus of the Greeks and the Roman 
Jupiter, since the latter two have been 
identified with Baal. But since the deities 
and their names were Iranian, it is plain 
that the Persian Anahid, or the Persian 
Ahura-Mazda is the Armenian Aramazd 
whose daughter was the Armenian Anahid, 
or the Persian Anaheta. 

Melcarth or Baal Melcarth is the abbrev- 
iation of the word Meleck-Carth which 
means “City King”, namely, the City of 
Tyre, from which words are derived from 
the Roman Melicertus and the Greek 
Melikarthos. He was the active god of 
Tyre and the dispenser of riches, sought 
especially by the merchants of the city. 
According to Cicero he was the son of 
Baal and Astarte (Asteria) whose worship 
was spread by the Pheonicians in al] their 
colonies. The High Priest of this god re- 
sided in Tyre who, next to the king, was 
the most influential person in the city. 
Melcarth has been identified with the 
Greek Heracles and the Roman Hercules. 
The Phoenicians represented him in chains, 
just like the Egyptian Ammon and the 
Roman Saturn (Jupiter or Aramazd ). Wor- 
shipped as the symbol of the sun, Melcarth 
was the Egyptian Heracles. (Dsom). Com- 
merce being his chief domain, he was 
given the title of Harokel (merchant), from 
which word probably was derived the 
Greek and Roman Heracles. 


As in Tyre, Melcarth was worshipped in 
Carthage as God of the Sun and Commerce. 
Each year in his honor a funeral pile was 
set afire, accompanied with the ceremony 
of flying an eagle, the symbol of Pheonix. 
This pagan custom is described in Plato’s 
Republic in which we read the dead body 
of one Armenian named Er (Ara the Beau- 
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tiful), still undecayed after.a lapse of ten 
days, was placed on a funeral pile, and 
from which he rose’ up like a Pheonix. Here 
we find a similarity with the legendary 
song which has been woven around Vahagn 
of the Armenians which reads: 


Und yeghegan pogh dzoukh yelaner, 
Und yeghegan pogh potz yelaner, 
Yev ipotzotzn badanegik vazer. 


Through the stalk of the reed smoke 
arose, 

Through the stalk of the reed flame 
belched, 

And through the flame darted out 
a lad. 


The pagan ceremony of the funeral pile 
was also practiced by the Hittites and the 
Assyrians. The Hittites practiced the cus- 
tom in Tarsus, Cilicia, in honor of their 
god Sanda-Heracles. On ancient coins of 
Tarsus is seen the god’s image, holding a 
falcon in his hand and standing on the fun- 
eral pile, because Sanda, according to Am- 
mianus, was the founder of Tarsus, and 
Heracles was its chief, according to Dion 
Chrysostomus. The Assyrian Triad of 
Hadad (Adad), Atargatis and Ara were 
likewise subjected to this ceremony of 
the funeral pile in the City of Hieropolis 
now called Membij. 


Vahagn-Heracles is a purely indigenous 
Armenian god.* 

Astarte—This name is derived from the 
Assyrian word “astar” meaning star. Astarte 
is a goddess similar to Venus, the counter- 
part of the Armenian Asdghik. The name 
is a litera] translation of the Assyrian word 
Kaukabta which means star. Astarte car- 
ried on her head a star or the royal insigna. 
She had a very ancient temple in Sidon. 

The Holy Bible has called Astarte by 
the name of Astoroth or Astaroth which 
in the Armenian translation of the Scrip- 





* The Ishtar of the Assyro-Babylonians. 
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tures has been converted into Astarovth 
and which the Prophet Jeremiah has men- 
tioned twice as the Queen of Heaven. 
And indeed the homonymous planet which 
is also called Lucifer, because of her 
ascendency for three hours between sun- 
set and the dawn, is truly the Queen of 
the heavens. In the Holy Scriptures she 
is referred to as Lucifer, the Alilat (Shin- 
ing) of the Arabs and which the Romans 
called Heavenly Light—Lux divina, or 
Lucem divinam—derived from Strabo’s 
“phosphorieron” (Holy Light) in discuss- 
ing the worship of that god. (Strabo, Book 
III, 1, 9). Her priestesses prostituted with 
foreigners, a practice which is reminiscent 
of the Babylonian worship of Melytta- 
Asherah. 


The Phoenicians Ashera had obvious sim- 
ilarities with the Indians’ Ischuari or the 
Egyptians’ Isis. The Astarte of Sidon has 
been likened to the moon, a chaste god- 
dess, the heavenly virgin, the Numen Vir- 
ginale of the Romans. She might be com- 
pared to the Greek Artemis. The Greeks 
likened the latter to the Roman Goddess 
Diana. 

The opposite of Sidon’s Astarte was the 
Terrestrial Asdghik, the Ashra of the Scrip- 
tures whose priestesses were prostitutes. 
This Goddess had the attributes of Perso- 
Assyrian Tanayis and even was called Tanid 
as seen in Carthaginian inscriptions. Ashra 
was the wife of Baalsamin (Barsamin or 
Jupiter) whose temple was located in Tyre. 
he was likened to Venus. The latter was 
a Roman goddess whom, under the influ- 
ence of Greek mythology, the Romans have 
likened to the adulterous Greek Goddess 
Aphrodite. 


Il has been likened to the Greek Kronus 
and the Pheonician Melcarth. Kronus was 
considered the founder of the oldest Phoen- 
ician cities Berytus (Beiruth) and Byblus, 
while Melcarth was the protector of these 
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cities, just as Baal was the Melcarth of Tyre. 
{n many respects he was like Baalsamia 
who was worshipped by Tyro-Carthagin- 
ians. Il and Bel (Baal) were the names of 
the supreme dieties of the Pheonicians, the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians, 

Baaltis which means “My Mistress”, 
“Lady”, was the Goddess of Berytus who, 
according to legend, had landed after being 
born of the foam of the sea. Greek myth- 
ologists equally have called her Rhea, 
Dione, Astronoe and Aphrodite. Baaltis 
had a number of similarities with the 
Egyptian Isis, They offered her sacrifices 
of fish, just like Darceto, the Goddess of 
Tyre. 

The God of Mihr of the Armenian pan- 
theon is the Persian Mithra or Mithras, the 
god of light and the sun. Tir and Sbandar- 
amet is the Persian Spenta-Armaitis. 

The Goddess Nannaa Chaldean in origin 
and worshipped by the Armenians is no 
doubt Anahid under a different name and 
guise. Nanaa is the Assyro-Babylonian 
goddess whose principal temple was called 
E-an-na (House of Heaven), located in 
Erech, modern Warka. 

Tir is known as the Scribe of the priests 
and of Aramazd. As the Scribe of Aramazd 
he is not included in the Persian pantheon 
but is known by the Assyrians by the 
name of Nabu or Nebo, the Nabo or Nabog 
of Armenian chroniclers, the Scribe and 
the Messenger of the Babylonian Bel-Mer- 
doach (Marduk). And when Barshamin 
who is none other than the Armenian 
Aramazd (Zeus) under a different form, 
made his entrance into Armenia, Tir was 
his Scribe, corresponding with the Baby- 
lonian Napo and the Assyrian Nebo. Ara- 
mazd, therefore, came from Babylonia and 
Assyria. 

In conclusion we might add that in the 
Triad. worshipped by the Hittites the prin- 
cipal god was “The Great Father” (Pap) 
whose wife was “The Great Mother” 
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(Ario), just like the Armenian Aramazd 
who was “Father”, “Great”, “Brave” among 
the gods. Among the Hittites Ario was the 
Grand Lady, the Great Mother and Queen, 
just as Anahid was Mother, Vosgemayr 
(Golden Mother), and Grand Lady among 
the Armenians. The rank of the two mothers 
was the same. The favorite of the Hittite 
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Great Lady was Santa-Heracles of the Cili- 
cians and the Gamirqs (Cappadocea); the 
beloved of the Armenian Anahid was 
Vahagn. Their temple was located in Taron 
(Moush), near the Temple of Asdghik. 
This identifies Vahagn with Sanda-Hera- 
clus, both gods of the sun. 





A Fleeting Moment 


A fleeting moment and no morel 
A man is born, he lives and dies. 


How odd the figurative speech of those 

Whose minds and thoughts seem so composed 
That in this empty hall of time 

They shout and the stillness echoes 


Nothing! 


Briefly stated, ‘Life is needless’, 

Fate is REX, man the speechless. 

But in the coming day of then when 

We are we and not a dream, the voice responds, 


“Awaken”. 


O glorious day, sun-brightened night, 
Reap the weeds with force and might 
Bringing to this ancient suite of existence 
A blessing to speak with soothing tongue, 


“Peace”. 


Entity so incidental, life so uneventful 


Yet to them it seems essential 


To dwell in senseless pomp a fretful role, 
Till darkness settles and dawn sheds rays 
Upon the sanctity where resides the eminence e’re whispering, 


“Contentment”. 


A man is born, he lives then dies. 


He smiles— 


He has heard the saintly lips assuringly utter, 


“Immortality”. 


HRAIR DERDERIAN 











@ PART I: 


THE FORMATION OF THE 
ARMENIAN INDEPENDENT 
REPUBLIC, 


DR. VAHE A. SARAFIAN 


Supporters of the Soviet and uninformed 
scholars often assume that the Armenian 
Independent Republic of 1918-1921 was 
born out of a vacuum, had no popular 
foundation, was not a logical development 
of preceeding events, and was a tyranny of 
one party (the Dashnak Party, Dashnak- 
tzoutyoun, or Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration ). Some claim that the Soviet regime 
“liberated” Armenia and brought the 
stability and opportunity for progress the 
Armenian people desired. On the other 
hand, if the Armenian people, by their own 
efforts and with the support of the greatcr 
part of the population, did create the ia- 
dependent republic as an expression of 
national desire, then Sovietization repre- 
sented imperial conquest and a denial of 
self-determination. The background and 
existence of the Republic and the method 
of its destruction are conclusive. 


The War and the Armenian People 

While this is not the proper place for a 
full study of the Turkish genocide of the 
Armenians during World War I, it is worth 
stressing that the entire Armenian people, 
whether under Russian or Turkish rule, 
considered themselves members of one na- 
tion. Whatever happened to a part of the 
nation aroused an immediate reaction in 


all parts of the nation. Though citizenship 
obligations might conflict, the Armenians 
wherever they were found were deter- 
mined not to jeopardize the future of the 
nationality. 

With the storm-clouds of war gathering, 
the Armenian people were faced with both 
a threat and an opportunity. It would have 
been to the obvious interest of either 
Turkey or Russia to win the entire Armen- 
ian people to their side if a conflict should 
occur. The logical medium to provide such 
support was the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, which had gained the allegi- 
ance of the overwhelming part of the Ar- 
menian populations on both sides of the 
artificial border dividing the Armenian 
homeland; the “front-line” of the Armenian 
national movement, the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation had displayed a great 
military ability and a readiness to sacrifice 
for the national interests which promised 
great advantages to that side which shouid 
win its support. 

Spurred by a mystic Oriental “sociology” 
propounded by Ziya Gok Alp and encour- 
aged by their German alliance, the Ittihad 
ve Terakke (“Union and Progress”) leaders 
of Turkey dreamed of a great new Pan- 
Turk state which would rival the greatest 
years of the now decadent Ottoman Em- 
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THE FORMATION. OF THE ARMENIAN IND. 


pire.' Armenian cooperation, seemed es- 
sential] for the realization of that dream, 
for the Armenian population was settled 
astride the land-bridge between the Turkish 
areas of the Anatolian Plain and the Turko- 
Tartar lands of the East.? 


Though the Ottoman governments had 
resisted the implementation of even 
the most moderate reforms in the Ar- 
menian-inhabited areas, even. after the 
establishment of the Constitution in 
1908 by the “Young Turks”, the Bal- 
kan Wars had convinced the Ittihad 
leaders that Turkey must now pursue an 
active Armenian policy in public, until such 
time as the “secret decision” of making 
Turkey a Turkish state devoid of “foreign- 
ers’, as decided in the Ittihad party con- 
ference at Salonika in 1911, could be 
effectuated safely.* Though the falseness 
of Ittihadist “friendship” for the Armenians 
had become apparent during the consti- 
tutional period, Enver and Talaat, the 
leaders of the “Young Turks”, still hoped 
to make use of the Armenians against Rus- 
sia. 


The Armenian appeal for European sup- 
ervisors of the Six Provinces of Turkish 
Armenia* to guarantee the previously 
agreed upon reforms had finally found 
European sympathy, and Hoff and West- 
enenk (of Norway and Holland) were 
selected to go to Turkish Armenia as the 
High Commissioners of the European 





iSarkis Atamian, The A’menian Community, 
pp 180-185. 

“See Rouben, Haiastan mich-yergragan ougb- 
inerou vrai, for a discussion of Armenia’s geo- 
political importance. 

3cf. documents in Andonian, Memoirs of Naim 
Bey, p. 7, especially. 

4Turkish Armenia was actually seven regions: 
Erzeroum, Kharpert, Sebastia, Bitlis, Van, Diar- 
bekir, and Cilicia, The former six were the “Six 
Provinces” of Major Armenia, 
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Powers in 1914.° With reform imminent, the 
Ittihadist government felt that concessions 
might well win Armenian support of the 
Turkish war aims. 

As it happened, before the reforms had 
been put into effect, the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation held its Eighth General 
Congress in the city of Erzeroum during the 
month of July, 1914. A major item in its 
order of business concerned the “reforms” 
and the safeguards to be given thereunder 
to the Armenian people. The Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation meeting was the 
center of attention at the time not only for 
the Armenian people, but for all surround- 
ing nationalities. Before the conclusion of 
the order of business, news of the outbreak 
of war in Europe arrived, and the Turkish 
government immediately cancelled the re- 
forms and decreed a general mobilization. 

The General Congress, concluding that 
new issues would arise which would re- 
quire decisive and immediate action, 
quickly completed its work by electing a 
body of seven to make all decisions during 
the war emergency, with instructions to 
try to keep Turkey out of the war at any 
cost, since that move would be a tragedy 
for both the Armenian people and the 
Ottoman state. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the 
Erzerum Congress, the committee of seven, 
sitting as the Western District Executive 
Committee of the Dashnaktzoutyoun (the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation), were 
visited, in August, 1914, by a Turkish gov- 





5S. Vratzian, Haiasdeni Hanrabedoutyoun, Pp. 
5; the January, 1914 agreement would give Ar- 
menia the same status as Lebanon, but under 
a European governor-general instead of a Turk- 
ish subject. Vratzian’s book hereafter is referred 
to as “Republic”. Roderic H. Davison has pub- 
lished an illuminating study of the background 
of the European agreement on Armenia in his 
“The Armenian Crisis, 1912-1914,” The American 
Historical Review, Vol. LIII, No. 3, April, 1948. 
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ernmental mission of twenty-eight mem- 
bers, including Kurds, Georgians, 
Chechens, Lazes, Circassians, and Turks, 
whose task, three months before Turkey 
entered the war, was to stir up the peoples 
of the Middle East against the Allies. The 
plenipotentiary of the Ittihad who headed 
that mission was Emir Hechmet; his pro- 
posal to the Armenian Revolutionary Fedcr- 
ation was that the Federation, in return for 
a promise of an autonomous Armenian state 
under Turkish and German guarantee (to 
include “Russian Armenia, and the prov- 
inces of Erzerum, Van and Bitlis, in Turk- 
ish Armenia”),® aid in the liberation of 
the Georgian and Caucasian Turkish peo- 
ples from Russia by fostering an insurrec- 
tion against the Tsarist government by the 
Russian Armenian population. Behaeddin 
Shakir and Nadji Bey pointed out that the 
moment had come when the Caucasian 
peoples must liberate themselves, and that 
‘Turkey needed independent (or autonom- 
ous) states to serve as a buffer between 
Turkey and the Russian Empire.’ 


In accordance with its instructions, the 
Western District Executive Committee of 
the Dashnaktzoutyoun replied that the ad- 
vantages of neutrality to Turkey were 
superlative, that Turkey had nothing to 
gain in voluntarily entering the war on the 
side of Germany, and that the Armenians 
under Russian rule were already mustered 
under the government to which they owed 





SHerbert Adams Gibbons, “Armenia in the 
World War”, The Lausanne Treaty, Turkey, and 
Armenia, pp. 126-127. See also Atamian, pp. 185- 
186; Republic, pp. 8-9; and House of Repre- 
sentatives, Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression, Report No. 5, Communist Takeover 
and Occupation of Armenia (hereafter referred 
to as “Congress”), p. 3, Mikael Varandian, L’Ar- 
menie et la question armenienne, p. 80. Generally, 
erroneously, it is stated that the proposals were 
made to the Dashnak Party Congress. 

TRepublic, p. 8. 
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their allegiance. The Armenian people in 
Turkey would perform their duty as loyal 
citizens of Turkey, if the call should be 
made in spite of the earnest desire and 
advice of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration that Turkey remain at peace. 

It has been pointed out that the answer 
of the Dashnaktzoutyoun was eminently 
correct, and that the Federation was giving 
the only assurance the Turks had a right 
to demand, that is, that Turkish subjects 
remain loyal.* While, in view of later hap- 
penings, it may now seem that the leader- 
ship of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration had much to gain by accepting the 
Turkish promise, close Armenian contact 
with the Turkish ruling circles had made 
the Dashnak leaders quite aware of the 
real attitudes of the people making the 
“generous offer”. 


It was incredibly naive of the Dashnak 
leaders approached to break two cardinal 
rules of diplomacy: 1, never reveal your 
real attitude, and 2, always pretend to be 
basically favorable to propositions in order 
to keep the door of negotiation open. Pre- 
sumably, the lesson in cynicism they were 
about to witness had its effect, and one 
can scarcely believe that such honesty aad 
simplicity will be duplicated. The whole 
idea, of course, of organizing volunteer 
battalians to serve in the “liberation” of the 
Transcaucasian Armenians, who lived far 
more secure, prosperous, and Armenian 
lives than those under the tyranny of 
Turkey, was preposterous. Nevertheless, 
the appearance of serious and protracted 
consideration of the proposals could con- 
ceivably have led to some temporary ad- 
vantages, especially if favorable conditions 
were set, such as the prior establishment in 
Turkish Armenia of an Armenian autono- 
mous territory and government. 


ai, 





8Gibbons, p. 127. 
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At about the same time, with Russia new- 
ly entered in the war, Count Vorontzov- 
Dashkov, the Viceroy of the Caucasus, 
appealed to the Armenians to support the 
Russian armies, promising that their loyalty 
would be rewarded by the creation of an 
autonomous Armenian state which would 
include Erivan and Kars Provinces in Rus- 
sian Armenia and all of Turkish Armenia. 
The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
had little more love for the Russian govern- 
ment than for Turkey, but believed that 
an Allied success was more to be desired 
than a victory for the Central Powers. 
When Catholicos Gevorg V, the Supreme 
Patriarch of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church, paid an official visit to the Tzar in 
Tiflis in November, 1914, a similar assur- 
ance of Armenian self-rule was given. The 
Armenians of the Russian Empire re- 
sponded with a wave of enthusiasm for 
the Allied cause, believing that, at long 
last, Armenian union and self-rule were 
about to be achieved. 

At first, four volunteer brigades of Cau- 
casian Armenians were organized to fight 
beside the Russian armies, with about 2,500 
experienced revolutionary fighters; these 
were the commands of Antranig, Keri, Dro, 
and Hamazasp. These four brigades, soon 
joined by a fifth under Djanpoladian, 
played a great role in early military activ- 
ities on the Caucasian Front.® 


Under Ittihadist leader Enver Pasha, the 
Ottoman Minister of War, three corps of 
combat troops, numbering up to 130,000 
men, attacked the Transcaucasian borders 
in November and December, 1914. The 
Turkish Ninth Corps quickly achieved its 





*Republic, p. 9. It is interesting to note that 
these volunteer brigades, under experienced Ar- 
menian revolutionary leadership, totalled seven 
by 1916. These were in addition to the approx- 
imately 230,000 Armenians who served in the 
regular Russian Imperial Forces. 
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goal of Ardahan, with the assistance of 
the local Moslem population. The Eleventh 
Corps took its station on the Persian border, 
ready to sweep into the Caucasus, The 
Tenth Corps, striking the weakly-manned 
center of the Russian position, was delayed 
at Barduz Pass by the first Armenian brig- 
ade, under Colone] Keri; this encounter 
decided the battle, for the Russian army 
thus was granted time to concentrate at 
Sari-Kamish, and smashed the Turkish 
drive, with much of the combat credit due 
to the volunteer battalions and the largely 
Armenian regular divisions.1° The rout of 
Enver’s forces was complete, and the Turks 
lost very heavily (to the extent of near 
annihilation) in the Battle of Sari-Kamish, 
one of the greatest military defeats in his- 
tory. 

A second Turkish offensive was mounted 
in April, 1915, by violation of Persian neu- 
trality. Aided by local Tatar inhabitants, 
the crack Turkish division under General 
Khalil Bey and its accompanying 10,000 
Kurd irregulars stormed into Urumia, tak- 
ing one thousand prisoners from the small 
Russian force, one brigade under General 
Nazarbekian. The famous Armenian guer- 
rilla leader and revolutionary fighter 
Antranig placed his volunteer brigade in 
the path of the Turkish drive toward. Sal- 
mast, and fought off Khalil’s 30,000 mer 
for three days, until Russian reinforcements 
arrived. Antranig’s men killed about 15 
per cent of the Turkish effectives in that 
stand, and smashed the offensive." 

While the Turkish armies undertook 
these military adventures, with disastrous 
effects upon the performance of the Otto- 
man Empire as a German ally, the Ittihadist 
regime, infuriated by the refusal of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation to en- 
courage pro-Turkish subversion among the 





10Gibbons, pp. 131-133. 
Ibid. p. 133. 
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Armenian subjects of the Russian Empire, 
prepared a genocide of the Armenian na- 
tion within the Ottoman territories. Armen- 
ian members of the Ottoman Parliament 
and leading intellectual and national lead- 
ers were imprisoned and slain. Armenian 
youths were drafted in large numbers into 
the Turkish army and placed in special 
“labor battalions”, which, unarmed, were 
later eliminated by mass murder. The Ar- 
menian civil population, left unarmed and 
nearly helpless, was then “deported” to 
death by the order of the Ministry of the 
Interior, headed by Ittihadist chieftain 
Talaat. Approximately 2,500,000 Western 
Armenians were slain or died in the sub- 
sequent massacres or the starvation and 
epidemics which followed that uprooting. 
Armenians in some centers succeeded in 
resisting the deportations and massacres 
in epic struggles of honor, rather than face 
death without resistance; one of the resist- 
ance struggles has been recorded for all 
time in Franz Werfel’s The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh. A favorable opportunity had 
been created by the outbreak of war for 
the realization of the Ittihad ve Terakke 
Party’s secret plan of 1911 to exterminate 
the Armenian nation and thus to end the 
Armenian Question.'? 





12cf, Andonian, op. cit. The statistics revealing 
the extent of the Turkish genocide of the Ar- 
menians may be found in Vahe A. Sarafian, 
“Turkish Armenian and Expatriate Population 
Statistics”, Armenian Review, No. 35, 1946. The 
Western, especially the American, response to 
the task of salvaging the remnants of the Atmen- 
ian’ people is presented in Vahe A. Sarafian, 
“World War I American Relief for the Armen- 
jans”, Armenian Review, Nos. 38-39, 1957. See 
also, Fridtjof Nansen, Armenia and the Near 
East; Viscount Bryce (British House of Com- 
mons document—British Bluebook on Ar- 
menia), Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman 
Empire 1915-1916; Henry Morgenthau, Ambas- 
sador Morgenthau's Story. 
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‘The Armenian Republic of Van 

The Turkish civilian and military author- 
ities had begun the massacre of the villages 
of Van Province, adjacent to the Persian 
border, in the expectation that.the Turkish 
offensive in Persia would succeed in rous- 
ing Moslem revolts throughout Transcay- 
casia which would shatter Russian power 
to rescue or punish. The Armenians of the 
city of Van learned of the Turkish plans 
for genocide and rose in self-defense, soon 
declaring themselves an independent state 
under, the leadership of regional Dashnak 
leader Aram Manoogian.'* By May 8rd, 
1915, the Armenian. population, with only 
1,000 armed men, standing off the attacks 
of thousands of. irregulars and_ hastily 
brought up regular troops, had succeeded 
in forcing the Turks out of the municipal 
area. 


Two days later, the first detachment of 
Armenian volunteers in the Russian service 
(under Dro) reached Van, and other de- 
tachments of the volunteers and of the 
Russian army arrived on May 6, 1915. 
Aram was ratified by the military occupa- 
tion authorities as governor of Van, and the 
entire administraton entrusted to the Ar- 
menians; General Oganovski’s telegram of 
instructions indicated a qualified accept- 
ance of Armenian independence, as fol- 
lows: 

In accordance with your appointment I con- 
firm Aram in the office of Provisional Gover- 
nor of Van, entrusting to him the government of 
the region around Van. He will form the admina- 
istration only from Armenians and will depend 
upon Armenian home guards, Concerning the 
appointment of a consul I have telegraphed to 





18See the very infotmative series of articles 
entitled “The Defense of Van,” by Onnig Mekh- 
itarian, in Armenian Review, Nos. 1-8; 1948-1949, 
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the commander of the army and to our consul 
at Tabriz to send a temporary envoy.!+ 


Armenians from the Transcaucasus, fired 
with enthusiasm for the new Armenian 
rule, flocked to Van to aid in its recon- 
struction and administration; large numbers 
of ‘persons who later served in the Armen- 
ian Independent Republic first received 
administrative experience in Van. The gov- 
ernment rapidly ‘gained strength, and can- 
ton governments were established in Sha- 
takh, Gavash, Arjesh, Altchavash, Hayotz 
Tzor, Berkri, Artamet, Shahbaghi, Aliur 
(Thimar), Tchanik (Thimar), Arjak, 
Khoshab, Moks, and Norduz. : 


Seventy days later, on July 18th, the 
Russian army, acting under orders based 
on political motives rather than military 
necessity, in keeping with the Tsarist policy 
of securing “Armenia without the Armen- 
ians”, ordered the Armenians to evacuate 
the Van region with the Russian troops 
then there. The neophyte Armenian gov- 
ernment wished to remain and fight for 
its life if necessary, rather than withdraw, 


but the Russian orders were unchange- 
able.15 


' The occasion for the Russian destruction 
of the Van Armenian Republic was a third 
offensive by the Turks, again under Khalil 
Bey. With eleven fresh divisions, in July, 
1915, he launched an attack on the Russian 
center which seemed threatening. Armen- 
ian volunteer battalions, however, attacked 
Khalil’s reinforcements in the rear of the 
Turkish advance, seriously disrupting its 
orderly progress, while General Nazar- 
bekian brought up reinforcements which 
swiftly turned the Turkish offensive into 
a Russian counter-offensive.'* 





\4Ibid, Armenian Review, No. 8; December, 
1949, 'p. 130. 

UIbid., pp. 131-133... 

16Gibbons, pp. 133-134, - 
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Armenian Defense of the Caucasus ' 


During the spring, the volunteers of 
Keri, Dro, and Hamazasp had united into 
the Ararat Legion under the over-all com- 
mand of the Armenian revolutionary fighter 
Vartan, and new battalions had been organ- 
ized under Ishkhan and Hovsep Arghou- 
tian.’ By the end of 1915, there were 
seven battalions of Armenian i in 
service. Including the total of volunteers 
who served in the battalions of irregulars 
(converted into regularly staffed sections 
of the Russian army in 1916), the Armen- 
ians of the Russian Empire gave 13 per 
cent of their population to military service, 
according to the official Russian figures, 
some 250,000 solders on the various 
fronts.1® - ° 


Though the Armenian forces had proved 
themselves superior as fighting men to the 
Turks during the course of the war so far, 
in the interests of imperial policy, the Rus- 
sian government had kept Armenian mil- 
itary numbers on the Caucasian Front 
limited, sending most of the Armenian re- 
cruits to the Polish or other fronts. 

There can be no real question that the 
Armenians were capable of holding the 
Caucasian Front alone against the Turkish 
regular army, for the heavy losses which 
the Turks had already sustained had seri- 
ously reduced their combat effectiveness. 
The total number of Armenians serving in 
the Russian armies by the end of 1915 
probably was greater than the total of 
remaining Turkish military effectives on the 
Caucasian Front. If the Russian govern- 
ment had seriously wished to create a 
favorable opportunity for the implementa- 





1TRepublic p. 9. 

18Republic, p. 10: For Armenian war iit 
see K. Gorganian, Le Participation des Armenians 
a la guerre mondiale sur le front du Cancase 
(1914-1918), an excellent. study. 
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tion of its promise of an autonomous state, 
it could readily have supplied sufficient 
arms to the Armenians so that they them- 
selves could have liberated Turkish Ar- 
menia. To make matters worse, the Rus- 
sian imperial command drew off the bulk 
of the Armenian troops still on the Caucas- 
ian Front for the Polish and Galician Fronts 
after the smashing of the Third Turkish 
offensive. 

During the course of 1916, while the 
Turkish Armenians were suffering massa- 
cre, rape, deportation to the desert, disease, 
and starvation, the Russian high command, 
having seriously reduced the forces on the 
Caucasian Front, was satisfied to leave 
the real task of defense to the Armenian 
(Araratian) Legionnaires, the volunteers 
now incorporated as regular detachments 
of the Russian army. 

Before and during the course of with- 
drawing forces from the Caucasian Front, 
the Russian armies, in a series of successful 
local offensives, much of the credit for the 
success of which rightly belongs to the 
Armenian detachments, swept the greatly 
weakened and demoralized Turkish forces 
back from Moush, Bitlis, Khnous, Erzer- 
oum, Erzinga, and Trebizond.1® There 
were few Armenians left in that area to 
be rescued, however, and the reestablish- 
ment of Armenian power in the occupied 
parts of Turkish Armenia would be a matter 
of considerable time. 

While the Armenians who had succeeded 
in living through the Turkish genocide 
drifted back to their homes in occupied 
Armenia, and Armenian agents scoured the 
countryside for random Armenian orphans 
in order not to lose the remaining frag- 
ments of the Armenian population, events 
were transpiring in Russia proper which 
were to have a great impact on the future 





19G. Sassouni, Dedjagaheiastene Rousagen Dir- 
abedoutyan Dag (1914-1918), pp. 99-123. 
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of the Caucasian Armenians (of the Rus- 
sian Empire) as well as of the surviving 
Western Armenians (of the Ottoman Em- 
pire). 

Despite public promises of the establish- 
ment of an Armenian state made by the 
various Allied Powers, secret agreements 
for the division of the Turkish Empire had 
been reached, without provision for a “free, 
united, and independent Armenia.” At the 
same time, 1916 saw a growing anti-war 
propaganda in Russia itself, and the Rus- 
sian internal situation was headed for am 
explosion. The abuse of responsible gov- 
ernment by the Tsarist officialdom and 
court had reached such depths that the pop- 
ulace no longer felt the strong ties of 
identity with the destinies of the court 
which had restrained the antagonistic social 
forces for centuries. 

Yet, in spite of slogans of “peace” and 
“self-determination,” the various political 
elements in Russia proper seem to have 
maintained a basic imperial unity on the 
national question, for no Russian political 
leadership existed which was sincerely will- 
ing to see the separation of the national 
areas from Russian rule.. Thus, the secret 
agreements reached in the spring of 1916 
between France, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia provided for the division of Armenia 
into two spheres of occupation and imper- 
ial rule, with the major part of Turkish 
Armenia going to Russia (not to an Ar- 
menian state, despite the earlier public 
commitments ), and Cilicia and southwest- 
ern Armenia as far as Kharpert to the 
French. 


Russian military forces were in sufficient 
strength, and the Turkish power had been 
weakened to such a degree, that all Turxk- 
ish Armenia could have been liberated 
during 1916. The Russians apparently 
were still pursuing the historic policy 
of Lobanov-Rostovsky of securing “Ar- 
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menia without the Armenians”, for no 
real move was made to rescue the remnants 
of the refugees, and Russian military ad- 
vances were halted by the high command 
when the major area specified for Russian 
expansion was taken.” 

Russian officials now began to talk 
openly of limiting Armenian rights to the 
maintenance of schools alone, and stated 
that Turkish Armenia had no right to the 
establishment of national autonomy.” The 
Armenian people, who had lost so heavily 
at the hands of the common enemy, who 
had given some 300,000 soldiers to the 
Allied cause, who had received the firm 
promise of self-rule from the governments 
of the Allied nations, were now being be- 
trayed in more cynical fashion than ever 
before in their history. 


The Transcaucasian Commission 


The Russian Revolution of March, 1917 
transformed the situation of Transcaucasia. 
The imperial ties, already greatly weakened 
by the evidence of duplicity and cynicism, 
were now nearly totally severed as the 
Transcaucasian peoples moved toward in- 
dependence. The Provisional] Government 
of revolutionary Russia created a separate 
administrative commission for the Trans- 
caucasus on March 9, 1917 (known as the 
“Ozakom”); this body reached Tiflis on 
March 16, and immediately. set to work, 
with the enthusiastic support of the local 
populations. 


Difficulties soon developed, however, as 
the Georgians, with two members (A. 
Chkhenkeli and Kita Abashitze) already 
serving on the five-man Ozakom, sought 
to increase their numbers to a commanding 
proportion. While the Georgian and Ta- 





20Russian occupation forces reached as far as 
the rich valley of Gumush-khaneh and west of 
Erznga. 

21Republic, p. 12. 
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tar representatives spoke out in the Ozakom 
sessions for their national and political be- 
liefs, the Armenians were unhappy with 
their representative, M. Papadjanian, who 
spoke for the minuscule “Cadet (Consti- 
titutional Democrat, or “Sahmanadragan 
Ramgavar’) faction of the Armenians, 
rather than the Nationalists. 

The entire period of the Ozakom repre- 
sented a series of politica] frustrations for 
the Armenians in the Transcaucasus. The 
meeting of the Caucasian Army authorities 
in Tiflis, serving as a revolutionary com- 
mittee, in early March had refused to dis- 
cuss the national issues, stating that the 
national question must be reserved for 
the Constitutional Convention. The Oza- 
kom, itself unrepresentative and unable 
to enforce its decisions, in turn proved it- 
self unable to secure any guarantees of 
the Armenian national interests.2* In dis- 
cussions over redrawing the national 
area boundaries in the Transcaucasus and 
other issues, it became obvious that the 
Georgians and the Tatars had come to an 
agreement, and the Armenian people were 
neglected as an insignificant interest in 
the Ozakom’s policies. Overall Transcau- 
casian interests were sacrificed for particu- 
laristic advantages in the Ozakom.” 

The Bolshevik Rebellion, which brought 
the Bolshevik leader Lenin to power in No- 
vember, 1917, threw the situation of Trans- 
caucasia into greater chaos. The autonom- 
ous states of Transcaucasia refused to ac- 
cept the authority of the Bolsheviks, and 
the Ozakom continued its unsteady exist- 
ence. The actual government, such as it 
was, rested in the hands of various national 
councils and political parties, which deter- 
mined the policies of each area. 





22) bid., p. 25. 

23Jean Loris-Melikof, La revolution russe et les 
nouvelles republiques ts » pp. 102- 
103. 
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. In the fall of 1917, the Armenian political 
parties had gathered at Tiflis to elect a 
National Council to safeguard the Armen- 
ian nation in the current insecurity. It was 
agreed that half of the delegates were to 
be appointed and half elected. Of the 203 
delegates, 112 were members of the Dash- 
nak Party (Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration). Most non-Dashnak members 
were seated by appointment, and it was ob- 
vious that the Armenian people had given 
to the Dashnak Party a mandate for their 
political leadership. In the Constitutional 
Assembly elections of the Russian Empire, 
which were held at about the same time, 
the Armenians were to elect nine repre- 
sentatives as their quota; the Dashnak 
Party swept this election also, choosing 
all nine, with a popular vote of 558,400, 


nearly 90 per cent of the Armenian votes 
cast.*4 


Developments in Turkish Armenia 

Meanwhile, events in the Russian-occu- 
pied parts of Turkish Armenia moved rap- 
idly. On April 27, 1917, the Provisional 
Government of Russia had declared occu- 
pied parts of Turkish Armenia to be distinct 
from the government of the Caucasus and 
directly subject to the laws and decisions 
of the Provisional Government and its mil- 
itary authorities. An appointed governor- 
general was to rule with the advice of a 
citizen’s advisory council, and the commis- 
sar (governor-general) of Turkish Armenia 
was to make whatever recommendations 
he and his advisory council found desir- 
able under the provisional law of June 5, 
1916 for the governing of Turkish Ar- 
menia.”5 

By that declaration on the part of tha 
Revolutionary Government, the question of 





24Armenian Youth Federation, The AYF Hand- 
‘book, p. 30; also, Republic, op. cit., p. 30. 
25Republic, pp. 22-3. 
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Turkish Armenia’s future was again to be 
thrown into the arena of international diplo- 
macy, and Russia had thus disavowed the 
solemn promises of an independent state 
in the Six Province area of Turkish Ar- 
menia. 

There was one hopeful aspect to the 
decision which caused some satisfaction *o 
the Armenian political leaders, that is, that 
the Turkish Armenian area was to be al- 
lowed a certain amount of autonomy sep- 
arate from the hostile and unsatisfactory 
political elements in the Ozakom. The 
mutual ethnic bitterness prevailing between 
Georgian and Tatar leaders on the ona 
hand and the Armenian and Russian leaders 
on the other would have promised only 
further difficulties for Turkish Armenia if 
that area also had been subject to the rule 
of the Ozakom. 

Armenian survivors had rapidly returned 
to their homes in many parts of Turkish 
Armenia. A consultative council composed 
in large part of Armenians had been insti- 
tuted, and, under the security provided by 
the occupying army, Turkish Armenia had 
quickly begun a program of reconstruction 
which promised well for the future of the 
area. Relief supplies had been rushed to 
the occupied area by Armenian and Rus- 
sian charities, and the countryside was 
quickly recuperating from the deserted and 
ravaged condition to which the Turks had 
reduced it. 
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transport in revolutionary Russia had dis- 
rupted the food supply of the Russian 
forces in occupation, and they increasingly 
relied on the Armenian repatriate farmers 
for food stocks.* 


The First Western Armenian Assembly 
On May 2, 1917, in the city of Erivan, 
assembled a number of repatriate and ret- 
ugee delegates to a general assembly of 
the Western Armenians. That assembly, 
called together to bring about an end to 
inter-party and inter-ethnic troubles and 
disagreements, was convened at the invita- 
tion of a special committee set up by the 
refugees in Tiflis, composed of Aram (the 
hero of the defense of Van), V. Papazian, 
and Antranig. The major refugee centers 
in the Transcaucasus and the various im- 
portant districts of occupied Turkish Ar- 
menia were invited to send delegates. 

The Transcaucasian refugees were well 
represented, but a number of the Turkish 
Armenian delegates could not attend be- 
cause of transportation and other difficul- 
ties. In all, 85 delegates and guests were 
seated, 15 from the occupied districts, 27 
from refugee centers, 14 from various as- 
sociations and groups, 8 from the political 
parties, 3 from Turkish Armenian press, 
6 guests, 11 advisors, and a representative 
of the Catholicos of the Armenian Church. 
64 of these were fully empowered dele- 
gates, of which only 41 were members of 
the Dashnak Party, though in the occupied 
area the Dashnak Party was the only func- 
tioning political group. The remaining 25 
delegates were designated for the Social 
Democrat Hunchakian, Ramgavar, and 
Social Democrat Bolshevik Parties’ frag- 
ments in the refugee centers, for it was 
desired that no opportunity be given for 
partisanship to obstruct national unity 
in the Turkish Armenian reconstruction. 





261bid., p. 25. 


The order of business was simple: 1. The 
present condition of the immigration work; 
2. The organization of the immigration 
work; 3. Political conditions and the desires 
of the Western Armenians. In the ten days 
of sessions of the assembly, it was decided 
to place all the immigration work under the 
central control of a special body, that body 
to be a new “Council of the Western Ar- 
menians”, with full authority over all other 
bodies of the Turkish Armenians, and solely 
empowered to speak for the Western Ar- 
menian population. Full control to it over 
all bodies working among the Western, 
Armenians in any way, such as commerce, 
orphanages, and repatriation, was given by 
the assembly. The Council was warned, 
however, not to consider itself a political 
body in pursuing the Armenian Case, but to 
express it beliefs to whatever political or 
pan-national bodies might be set up to pur- 
sue such aims. 

It was agreed that there be 15 members 
of the Council, with 10 alternate members. 
Political difficulties arose, naturally, over 
the election of the Council members, and 
it appeared that some persons were desirous 
of disrupting the assembly before such a 
body could be chosen. 

Though the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation was the sole well-organized par- 
ty in occupied Turkish Armenia and had 
the overwhelming support of the refugee 
centers, after several days of intense nego- 
tiations, in the interest of national harmony, 
it offered a compromise slate of candidates 
which was unanimously approved; eight 
were Dashnaks, seven non-Dashnaks. 

From those fifteen were chosen a “bur- 
eau”, or central executive body, of five, 
who were to act as the supreme cabinet 
of the Western Armenians, maintaining in 
fact branches and subordinate bodies cap- 
able of taking over as the actual govern- 
ment upon the liberation of Turkish Ar- 
menia from foreign rule. The members of 
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the Bureau were Vahan Papazian, Ardag 
Tarpinian, H. Der-Zakarian, Garo Sassouni, 
and H. Kaligian. 

Shortly thereafter, the Bureau created a 
unified central relief body which brought 
in the representatives of the major charitics, 
the Caucasian Armenian Benevolent Union, 
the Brotherly Aid Committee, the Refugees’ 
Central Committee. The only major such 
group which failed to join the new Cen- 
tral Body was the Moscow Armenian Com- 
mittee, which continued to work independ- 
ently.?” 


The Clarification 
of Western Armenia’s Status 


Unsatisfied by the indefinite attitude of 
the Russian Provisional Government toward 
the Turkish Armenian provinces, the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation sent its 
brilliant member Doctor Zavriev (Zavrian) 
to Petrograd to clarify the Armenian status 
in the occupied areas. Zavriev, in extensive 
conversations with Kerensky, completely 
succeeded in his mission. The previously 
referred to April declaration of the Pro- 
visional Government was a result of his 
efforts, In that declaration, as well as in the 
promises given to Zavriev by the Kerensky 
government, it was made plain that Turk- 
ish Armenia was to be considered an indiv- 
isible state not under the Transcaucasian 
administration. 


General Averianov was appointed gover- 
nor-general, with Dr. Zavriev as his assist- 
ant. Administratively, four provinces were 
set up: Trebizond, Erzeroum, Daron, and 
Vasbouragan. While numbers of Russian 
officials of the occupied areas enjoyed life 
in distant Tiflis, subordinates carried-over 





27See Sassouni, pp. 136-140, and Republic, pp. 
25-28 for discussions of the Assembly and its 
work. 
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from the Tsarist regime continued to govern 
in Turkish Armenia. 

1917 was a year of gradual weeding out 
of the old officialdom, and Turkish Ar- 
menia became more and more Armenian- 
ruled. Progress in Armenianization in Tre- 
bizond and Erzeroum was slow, but by 
mid-summer of 1917 both Daron and Vas- 
bouragan were nearly completely Armenian 
in administration. 

The October Revolution of the Bolshe- 
viks threw the orderly progress of Turkish 
Armenia into turmoil. Russian officials 
deserted Turkish Armenia for the relative 
safety of Tiflis, while dissatisfaction among 
the Russian troops grew apace. The Ar- 
menians called on the youth of Transcau- 
casia to move west to save their fatherland. 
During the months of November, Decem- 
ber, and January, while Russian troops 
deserted the front, numbers of Armenians 
rushed in to salvage the nation.”® 

The Collapse of the Russian Army 

As on other fronts, the Russian army in 
Turkey was badly infected with the de- 
featism spread by the Bolshevik agents. 
The short slogans of Lenin had a particular 
attraction for the ordinary Russian soldier, 
homesick and confused as to the purpose 
of the war. “Down With War! Soldiers 
toward their homes!” were as prevalent on 
the lips of the soldiers of the Russian 
occupation forces in Turkey as on any 
other front. 


No force on earth could have halted the 
complete disintegration of the Russian 0c- 
cupation force in Turkey after news of the 
Bolshevik Revolution reached the Turkish 
Armenian provinces. The half million occu- 
pation and supply forces of the Russians 
disappeared from Turkey and the Cav- 
casus in a disorderly rush during Novem- 
ber and December of 1917, leaving ruins 





28Sassouni, pp. 141-143. 
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behind them as they stripped homes of 
wood and ransacked the countryside for 
food. This unexpected catastrophe placed 
the very existence of the Armenian naticn 
in jeopardy, and threw the improving sit- 
uation into chaos. 

The Georgian and Tatar areas of the 
Transcaucasus were jubilant, quickly seiz- 
ing great stores of Russian arms and 
wealth. The railroad town of Shamkhor 
witnessed bloody massacres of homeward 
bound Russian troops by Tatar irregulars 
seeking arms which would render them 
a dominant force in the Transcaucasus.*® 
The Armenians alone continued to enter- 
tain friendly sentiments toward the Rus- 
sians, and alone refused to take advantage 
of the Russian troops. 


The military stores at Kars, Alexandropol, 
and Erivan were seized by the Armenians 
for self-defense when it became obvious 
that no hope remained for the re-organiza- 
tion of the Russian army. The Georgians 
and Tatars knew their ambitions and fol- 
lowed them unhesitatingly; the Armenians, 
on the other hand, were unsure which way 
to turn, and so placed faith in the weak 
protection afforded by a Federation of 
the three Transcaucasian peoples, To make 
matters worse, most of the Armenian na- 
tional organizations and institutions were 
located in Baku and Tiflis, territorially sep- 
arated from Russian Armenia. 


The Bolshevik call to the troops to desert 
the Caucasian Front, while the pitiful sur- 
render of Brest-Litovsk was being nego- 
tiated, meant an abandonment of Turkish 
Armenia and the exposure of the Caucasian 
Armenian population to the criminal Turk- 
ish policy of genocide. It is signifcant that, 
while wooing the small nations for a gen- 





“"Vardges Aharonian, “On a Recent Work on 
Transcaucasia”; Armenian Review, No. 31 Sep- 
tember, 1955, p. 50. 
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eral class war, Lenin himself spoke strongly 
in favor of the right of Armenia to inde- 
pendence on December 31, 1917, while 
shortly surrendering Kars Province to the 
Turks in the March, 1918 Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk.** 
Preparations for War or Peace . 

While this is not the place for a detailed 
diplomatic history or a complete account 
of the desertion of Turkish Armenia, a brief 
sketch of the events which brought about 
the loss of the Western Armenian districts 
is essential for understanding subsequent 
Armenian attitudes and events. 


The Transcaucasian administration had 
refused to accept the Bolshevik Revolution 
and acted as the government of Transcau- 
casia, though not so empowered formally. 
The Tatars were openly siding with the 
Turks, who spoke a similar language, had 
a similar religion, and for years had propa- 
gated the ideals of Pan-Turkism and Pan- 
Islam among the Caucasian Tatars through 
numerous agents. The Georgians were de- 
termined to create a great new Georgian 
independent state, and they believed that 
German and Turkish support might prove 
very helpful to that end. The Georgians 
especially sought German protection, for 
Germany, as an ally of Turkey and a 
power, could be counted on to protect 
Georgian interests against Turkish desires 
if the Turks should prove too rapacious. 

The Armenians, already heavily com- 
mitted to an Allied victory and convinced 
that only Allied success could rescue the 
remnants of the nationality from extinction 
and restore the Armenian people to the 
Armenian land, could find no common lan- 





80Atamian, p. 204. Lenin earlier had declared 
himself in the fall of 1917, in favor of Armenia’s 
right to secede from the Russian Empire, and 
had called for the withdrawal of Russian troops 
from Armenia and occupied Turkish Armenia 
(cf., V. I. Lenin, Sochimeniia, vol. XXVI, p. 41). 
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guage with the Tatars, while friendship 
with the Georgians, highly desired, found- 
ered on the shoals of divergent national 
orientations and disputes over the rule of 
border areas. 

In November, 1917, the commander of 
the Russian army of the Caucasus had re- 
ceived a letter from Ferid Vehib Pasha, 
the commander of the Turkish Third Army, 
requesting an armistice. The Turkish army 
wes demoralized, terribly weakened, and 
on the verge of collapse. With the approval 
of the Russian revolutionary center and 
command, the Ozakom sent a committee 
of negotiation, which drew up articles of 
armistice which were signed in Erznga 
(Erzindjan) on December 5, 1917. 

Meanwhile, the Ozakom was no longer a 
legitimate political authority in Trans- 
caucasia, having lost its legitimacy in the 
collapse of the Russian Provisional Govern- 
ment and the success of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. The three leading parties of 
Transcaucasia, the Social Democratic Men- 
shevik Party of the Georgians, the Dashnak 
Party of the Armenians, and the Mussavat 
Party of the Azerbaijanian Tatars, and 
nearly all other political groups of the 
area as well, rejected the establishment 
of the Bolshevik regime. Negotiations for 
the establishment of a non-Bolshevik 
Transcaucasian Commission conducted by 
these groups led to its establishment as a 
provisional administrative center to re- 
place the Ozakom, and on November 27, 
1917 the Transcaucasian Commission, in 
large part merely a continuation of the 
Ozakom both in personne] and weaknesses 
became the regional government.*’ To give 
the Transcaucasian Commission a more 
definite footing as a government for the 





31P, G. La Chesnais, Les peuples de la Trans- 
caucasie pendant la guerre et devant la paix, pp. 
44-45 
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Transcaucasian Autonomous Confedera- 
tion decided upon, it had been agreed that 
the Commission govern until the convening 
of the Constitutional (Constituent) As- 
sembly of All Russia, at which time the re- 
lationships of the various parts of Trans- 
caucasia would become more definite; it 
was also agreed that an elective Parliament 
(the “Seym”) be created, representative of 
all the people of the area by a secret, 
universal ballot. It was believed by all 
parties that that arrangement would be 
ratified by the forthcoming All-Russian 
Constitutional Assembly, which none be- 
lieved could be kept from meeting and be- 
coming the government of Russia by the 
Bolsheviks. Indeed, the Bolshevik regime 
was expected to end once the popular as- 
sembly met. 

In a letter on January 1, 1918, General 
Odishelitze, the Georgian commander of 
the Causasian army, was asked by Vehib 
Pasha on what terms the Transcaucasin 
Commission would reestablish peaceful 
relations with the Turkish state. On January 
15, 1918, Vehib Pasha again wrote, stating 
that the Brest-Litovsk signatories were pre- 
pared to receive diplomatic representatives 
from the Transcaucasian Commission and 
to recognize its independence. On Febru- 
ary 3rd, the Transcaucasian administration 
informed Vehib Pasha that the Transcau- 
casus was prepared to enter a peace con- 
ference with Turkey.®* While the Transcau- 
casian Commission thus prepared to nego- 
tiate mutual recognition with Turkey, the 
Turkish Armenians were preparing for the 
defense of the liberated parts of their home- 
land. 

The Western Armenian Defense 
Conference 

In the city of Tiflis, the Western Armen- 

ian Bureau called a conference for the first 





82Republic, pp. 46-48; discusses the negotiations 
in detail, 
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week of December, 1917, to discuss the 
protection of Turkish Armenia and its 
population. Compulsory military service of 
Turkish Armenians was decided upon with 
the hope of securing a force of 20,000 to 
protect the liberated area. An eight man 
committee of safety was elected, with 
broad military and political powers. Com- 
posed of four Dashnaktsagan members, 
three Ramgavars, and one Hunchakian, that 
body was such that all Turkish Armenians, 
regardless of partisan feelings, could co- 
operate freely in the national defense. 

The famed revolutionary leader Antranig, 
now a general of the Russian army, was 
placed in command of the forces of the 
Western Armenians. While the conference 
was still in session, Armenian bands in 
Khnous, Moush, Malazgard, Van, and 
Erznga had taken possession of the arms 
left behind by the withdrawing Russian 
troops, and had, in fact, become the mil- 
itary forces of Turkish Armenia.** 

Armenian battalions were established 
and stationed at Akhlat, Alashgerd, and 
Khnous, while the battalions of famed rev- 
olutionary warriors Sebouh and Mourad, 
aided by mixed forces of Russian Armen- 
ians and Turkish Armenians, held the sen- 
sitive Papert-Erznga front. In the short 
period of one month, the committee made 
feverish efforts to organize respectable mil- 
itary forces to withstand the expected 
Turkish attack, for it was known that Turk- 
ish forces near Erznga were being greatly 
strengthened. 


Armeno-Turkish War of 1918 


Before the efforts of the Western Ar- 
menian Committee of Safety could bear 
much fruit, and while Turkish-Transcaucas- 
ian Commission negotiations for peace were 





33§assouni, pp. 143-152, relates the efforts of 
the Committee of Safety, of which he was a 
leading member, 
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under way, the Turkish army opened a ser- 
ies of offensives in the expectation that no 
serious resistance could be forthcoming be- 
cause of the disintegration of the Russian 
armies. The first major skirmishes were 
fought in January, 1918, though a few minor 
clashes had preceded in November and 
December, 1917, while the Turkish forces 
were being strengthened. 

The Turkish forces were playing a double 
game. While pretending a desire for nego- 
tiation of peace with the Transcaucasian 
government, they hoped to so enmesh the 
Caucasian Armenians in the frustrations of 
federation politics that it would be im- 
possible for the Armenian people to stand 
unitedly and forcefully against the occu- 
pation of the Turkish Armenian provinces. 
The Committee of Safety sought to neutral- 
ize the Turks and Kurds of the occupied 
areas by a guarantee of property and safety. 
The barbaric passions which had been 
roused by the Ittihadists during the geno- 
cide could not be stilled so readily, even 
when the crimes were overlooked by the 
victims, and it proved impossible to reduce 
the hostility of the local Moslems. 


On February 7, 1918, the Committee of 
Safety called a conference of Kurdish lead- 
ers at Khnous, to try to bring about the 
much sought for Armeno-Kurdish alliance. 
Thirty-five leading Kurdish figures were 
present, but the Kurds would not be con- 
vinced, despite their hatred of the Turks, 
that it was possible for Armenian and Kurd 
to cooperate. That meeting awoke the Ar- 
menian leaders to the fact that the Kurds 
were even more unreliable than had pre- 
viously been thought, and a policy of active 
punishment of villages involved in attacks 
along the highways was begun. 

Meanwhile, Sebouh and Mourad were 
forced to take drastic action against Turk- 
ish irregular attacks behind the Armenian 
lines in the Erznga-Erzeroum area (Upper 
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Armenia). No massacres of Moslems by 
Armenians had yet occurred, but it was 
apparent that the Moslems had not given 
up their genocidal tendency. The patience 
of some of the Armenian repatriates was 
apparently growing a little thin in the face 
of the growing threat of total annihilation 
of the Turkish Armenians.** 

When Lenin gratuitously decreed the 
independence of Turkish Armenia on Dec- 
ember 31, 1917 as justification for the with- 
drawal of the Russian armies from the oc- 
cupied area, the Turkish forces had already 
begun to advance into the lightly-held 
northern part of Turkish Armenia.®* 
Though Sebouh and Mourad fought des- 
perately with all their men against the 
Turkish army, now outnumbering the Ar- 
menian forces by better than three to one, 
they were forced to yield ground, Erznga 
was lost on January 30, 1918 and Papert fell 
to the Turks on February 4th.** 


The outnumbered and ill-supplied Ar- 
menian military forces shielded the popu- 
lation as it fled through the severe winter 
weather toward Erzeroum. That evacua- 
tion of Upper Aremnia was a new tragedy, 
as many suffered death from the cold or 
were ambushed by the local Moslems, In 
rage, the Armenian refugees turned on 
Moslem villages as they passed, and a two- 
sided massacre continued until the Armen- 
ians, greatly depleted in numbers, reached 
Erzeroum and temporary shelter.5* 


With all Turkish Armenia endangered 
anew, the hapless Armenian population 





34Sassouni, pp. 155-158. 
35[bid., pp. 160-161. 
36[bid., pp. 161-162. 
3TRepublic. pp. 71-73. 
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began to flee again toward Transcaucasia. 
General Antranig collected all his available 
forces and hastened to Erzeroum. While 
both forces were preparing for a battle at 
that city, two Turkish columns tried to 
smash the Armenian lines in the direction 
of Daron and Van. The Armenian forces 
in the southern districts stood firm, smash- 
ing every attack of the Turks until Feb- 
ruary 27, when they were ordered to with- 
draw because of developments in the north. 
The total of Armenian troops, regular or 
irregular, was from ten to twelve thousand 
before Erzeroum, as against some fifty to 
sixty thousand in the attacking Turkish 
army. On February 25th, the Turks deliv- 
ered an ultimatum calling on the Transcau- 
casian Commission to vacate all the lands 
surrendered under the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, but the Armenians stood firm and 
rejected the demands of the Turks. 


In a bitterly fought battle, the superior 
numbers and military training of the Turks 
proved decisive, and Erzeroum fell on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1918, endangering all the Armen- 
ian forces in Turkish Armenia. With local 
Moslems in the rear rising to cut the road 
of retreat, the Armenian forces fought their 
way backward stubbornly, protecting as 
best they could the civilian refugees along 
the way. From Erzeroum, the retreat 
reached to Sarikamish and halted at Kars. 
From the southern districts, the Armenian 
civilian population, defended by slim for- 
ces against the Moslem irregulars, fled 
toward Igdir and Mount Ararat.%* 





38cf. Ibid., pp. 67-76, and Sassouni, pp. 161-164, 
for accounts of the military operations to the 
defeat. at Erzeroum. 


(To be continued) 
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Nowadays Everybody Goes 
Around With Beards 


YEGHIA-BAGHDAD 


Many many years ago, 

‘The teacher and his golden rule 
Coming up with ‘geography’ 
For the first time, 

Wondered how our brains 
Would imagine this world 
Before he himself would open up 
His genius mouth, 

Which was standing burdened 
Against his big, long beard 
Behind which I always used 

To wonder about the shape 

Of his chin. 


Now, my children. ... . 
Who could tell me 
What this world is? 


This world? 

How could we ever have known 
Anything without being shown 
When we could hardly make 
Our way to school and back! 


Come, come, my children— 

Isn’t there anyone to tell me anything? 
Playing with his beard 

And shaping it to many forms 

Being so much proud of it 

Like a teen-age girl when first aware 
Of her hair. 


I started thinking very hard 
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For something to say as a tool 

To make him take off his hand 

From his beard 

Which was making me very nervous 
Remembering that my older sister 
Would stand in front of the mirror 
For hours in the morning 

Without giving me the chance 

To comb my hair and hurry 

To school. 


And finally I recalled a conversation 
After overtasking my head, 

On which my hair was lying 
Not combed that morning! 

I remembered something 

To come up with because 

Only a few days before, 

My father, 

Consoling my mother, 

Because he had made a great 
Loss in his last deal, did state 
That this world has 

Always ups and downs 

And that very soon he will 

Be up again! 

And thus I stood up before 

The teacher’s frown 

And uttered with shaking voice: 
This world is a swing, sir! 


I noticed that he immediately 
Took off his hand from his beard— 
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Swing, you say? 
What do you mean? 


This time my feet wanted to run 
Quivering—but I had to 
Continue since I had begun! 


It’s a swing, sir, 

Because once it takes you up, 

And once down! 

Splendid, son—splendid! 

And how do you know that, sonny? 


First I thought he was teasing me, 
But remembering his word “sonny” 
As my father would always call me 
When he had pride in it— 

I was encouraged a bit. 


It’s just like a swing, sir: 
One day it will make you poor, 
And one day rich! 


Well, go ahead, sonny— 
Go ahead. 


So he was expecting more yet— 

But what could I say more?! 

I began to think harder and harder 
Then the swing became real; 
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In my own eyes set 

Swinging up and down 

And forward and backward 

And I on it... .. 

Until reeling and dazed, 

Suddenly I cried out like one crazed! 


What's the matter, sonny? 


One of the chains got loose, sir! 
I was too high. 


What do you mean, son? 
Do you mean and then we die? 


I was scared-stiff of the shock 

Of the fall 

And could not hear what 

The teacher was saying quite, 
And nodded unconsciously polite. 


And he exclaimed with admiration 
At the feat: 

Excellent, excellent— 

And I was seated. 


And the following morning 

My eyes flew open as the “new” 
Teacher came in 

His chin exposed! 
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@ A VICTIM OF THE SOVIET: 





AKSEL BAKOUNTS AND THE 
LITERATURE OF SOV. ARMENIA 


L. MIKIRTITCHIAN 


The demand for a popular basis in art 
and literature is at present an importart 
factor in Communist cultural policy in the 
Soviet Union. This slogan went into circu- 
lation after the thirties, while before that 
period, the constant demand was for the 
creation of a “proletarian class” literature. 
In reality, the Communists were mainly 
concerned with utilizing literature for 
Party purposes, and in keeping a tight con- 
trol over all schools of art and cultural act- 
ivities. Therefore, the concept of a popular 
basis in art and literature has artificially 
become identical with a Party basis. 

But the concept of a popular basis of 
art and literature is one that has a definite 
significance. It is the outcome of a person's 
convictions and may find its expression in 
any work of art and literature. In this con- 
nection, the life and work of Aksel Bak- 
ounts, the champion of the true concept 
of the popular basis of literature in Soviet 
Armenia, is of particular interest. 

Since the Sovietization of Armenia by 
force of arms, Armenian literature has gone 
through the same organizational stages as 
all Soviet literature in general, and Rus- 
sian literature in particular. Numerous rep- 
resentatives of various schools of Armenian 
literature, however, have stubbornly strug- 
gled against the: uniformity imposed by 
Communism, and have tried to maintain 
the individual character of Armenian litera- 
ture in the course of its development. The 
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first phase of this struggle took place dur- 
ing the period 1922-32, when various 
groups, following different orientations, 
tried to consolidate their positions. 

In 1932, however, the policy of a “single 
Soviet literature” was imposed, together 
with all its consquences, 

The famous Russian literary movement 
known as “Proletkult” made its appearance 
in Armenian life for the first time in the 
summer of 1922, first in Tiflis, then in Ere- 
van. In ths connection, the “Declaration of 
the Three” written by Charents, Veshtouni 
and Abov, and the “Association of Prole- 
tarian Writers of Armenia” formed at that 
time, are well known. The “November As- 
sociation of the Proletarian Writers of Ar- 
menia” was founded in 1925, and the “As- 
sociation of the Working Class Writers of 
Armenia” was founded in 1927. All these 
literary societies were gradually united and, 
in 1982, were finally absorbed in a single 
organization known as the “Association of 
Soviet Writers of Armenia.” 

Armenian writers included in their num- 
ber such people as Demirdjian, Zorian, 
Manvelian, Totovents, and others, who had 
reached maturity before the Sovietization 
of the country, while the rest belonged to 
the new generation. The new writers were 
divided into two groups known as the 
Associationists and Novemberists, respec- 
tively. The members of the first group 
(Abov, Veshtouni, Alazan, Zarian and 
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others) attracted much attention by the 
tumult they made, but never rose above 
mediocrity, while the Novemberists pro- 
duced literary works of the highest value 
and included such writers as Charents, 
Bakounts, Sarian, Mahari, Norents and 
others. Of these, Charents and Bakounts 
occupy an exceptional place in the history 
of Soviet Armenian literature, the former 
in the field of poetry and the latter that 
of prose. 

Aksel Bakounts was born in 1899 in 
Goris, the capital of the province of Zange- 
zour. He received his primary education at 
the local school at Goris (1905-1910) and 
his secondary education at the Echmiadzin 
College (1910-1917). He was engaged in 
public life and in journalism for a while, 
then spent a period at the Tiflis Polytechnic. 
From 1920 to 1923 he studied at the Agri- 
cultural Institute of Kharkov. Thereafter, he 
lived and worked exclusively in Armenia; 
he occupied positions as an agricultural 
expert, at the same time playing a prom- 
inent role in the creation of Soviet Armen- 
ian literature until his arrest and tragic 
death (1936-1938). 


Bakounts’ literary career began in 1924 
with his columns in the press, entitled 
“Letters from the Province.” Thereafter ap- 
peared his following works: Metnatsor, 
Hovnatan March (1927), Patmvadzkner 
(Tales), (1928), Spitak Tsin (The White 
Horse), (1929), Sev Tseleri Sermnatsane 
(The Sower on Black Soil), (1933), Ants- 
reve (The Rain), (1935), Yeghbayroutian 
Enkouzeninere (The Walnut-trees of 
Brotherhood ), (1936). His unfinished novel 
Karmrakar was published in 1929 in the 
monthly Nor Oughi, and his historical novel 
Khachatour Abovian, also unfinished, was 
published in the literary magazine Khorhr- 
dayin Grakanoutun in 1935. Bakounts also 
made numerous translations, and wrote 
many articles, studies ard scripts for films. 
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Bakounts’ works are mainly devoted to 
Armenian life, and reflect the daily activ- 
ities and the emotions of the people. He 
was especially interested in rural life, and 
in depicting the pre-Soviet and Soviet Ar- 
menian reality, he has never allowed him- 
self to be influenced by Communist slo- 
gans. His favorite themes were those con- 
nected with the reconstruction of Armenian 
towns and villages, conspicuously revealing 
the fundamental characteristics of his out- 
look, namely a deep love for the people 
and the Fatherland. 


Bakounts’ works are of outstanding inter- 
est not only because they are based on the 
life, the needs and the emotions of the 
people, but also because they have attained 
a high artistic level, which is reflected in 
the purity of his language, his style and 
in his authentic and vivid illustrations of 
the national atmosphere. They are remark- 
able for their rhythmic construction, and 
for the harmony between form and sub- 
ject. Bakounts is one of those writers who 
knows how to create an atmosphere and 
a mood; he is both lyrical and satirical. 

Bakounts has been such a prolific writer, 
that he has had no time for literary studies, 
Nevertheless his influence on the course of 
Soviet Armenian literature, has been great, 
through his work, his criticisms, his 
speeches, and his personal example. How- 
ever, he was able to devote some time to 
the study of life and work of Khachatour 
Abovian, the founder of Eastern Armenian 
literature. Bakounts’ views on literary mat- 
ters were clearly expressed by his speech 
at the First All-Union Congress of Sovict 
Writers in 1934, when he emphatically 
demanded that a return should be made 
“to the true sources of a people’s creative 
power”, and that particular attention should 
be paid to the “literary historical chronicle 
type of literature.” 

Bakounts was not only a writer and an 
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agricultural expert, but he was also a gifted 
and devoted social worker. His activities 
in this field, however, were restricted by 
the exigencies of the Communist regime. 
Since 1915, Bakounts had been a member of 
the Hay Heghapokhakan Dashnaktsoutun 
(Armenian Revolutionary Federation) Par- 
ty, the ideology of which harmoniously 
embodied the principles of nationalism, 
democracy and socialism. After the Sovieti- 
zation of Armenia, non-Communist parties 
were banned, and in 1923, various conven- 
tions were organized to legalize their an- 
nihilation through “voluntary disband- 
ments.” In this connection, the convention 
of “the former members of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation of Armenia,” 
which lasted from November 20 to Nov- 
ember 28, 1923, is of historical importance. 
Bakounts was one of the prominent figures 
at this convention. In his report and his 
speeches he spoke of “the tragic spiritual 
state” of the former members, and declared: 
“Henceforth we must not lag behind, be- 
cause we do not make up a politically 
dead element, and we must continue our 
revolutionary work.” His life, his work aod 
his martyrdom proved his own faithfulness 
to this declaration. 


Almost from the very day that he entered 
the literary field, Bakounts attracted the at- 
tention of the intellectual section of the 
population. If orthodox Communists have 
accused him of being a “non-proletarian” 
and a “nationalist” writer, genuine literary 
scholars have not hesitated in praising his 
work. From 1931, the Communist leaders 
of Armenia made Bakounts the object of 
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their attentions in order to utilize his tal- 
ents. Numerous studies about Bakounts’ 
works were published, among them those 
by the literary scholars Koren Sargsian 
(1928) and Haroutun Surkhatian (1932). 
After the years of terror of 1936-1938, for 
nearly 20 years, Bakounts’ works were “for- 
gotten” and outlawed. During the 
“thaw” after Stalin’s death, he too, 
among others, was posthumously “rehabil- 
itated,” and his works reappeared. Again, 
Armenian and Russian literary scholars 
published studies on Bakounts’ works and, 
with their favorable comments, revived the 
memory of the martyred writer. Of these 
literary scholars, those worthy of particu- 
lar attention were Rouben Zarian, Souren 
Aghababian, Korneli Zelinski and Valerie 
Kirpotin, although in 1987 the latter had 
violently attacked Bakounts and those who 
shared his fate. Most of the comments on 
Bakounts were of a similar nature, stress- 
ing the popular basis of his works and the 
beauty of his art. 


Such writers as Bakounts, Charents, Toto- 
vents and others who were victims of the 
Stalinist terrors in the years 1936-1938, were 
outstanding in their popularity, and the 
quality and quantity of their work, and 
were young writers who could look fer- 
ward to a brilliant future. Their loss was. 
a national calamity. At the present time, 
reference is made to them in Soviet Armen- 
ia on various occasions, and their tragic 
loss is mourned. Their rehabilitation is 
perhaps the victory of the true concept of 
a popular basis of literature over that of 
the “Party basis” which the Communists: 
are trying to impose. 











@ PART II: 


HEROINES OF THE 
ARMENIAN REVOLUTION 


A. GULKHANDANIAN 


Mariam Vardanian-Nazarbekian 
(Maro) 


Miss Maro was a native of Tiflis, the 
daughter of the rich merchant of Tiflis 
Hovannes Vardanian and an approximate 
contemporary of Miss Tamara Atamian, but 
she had grown up in an entirely different 
environment. 

While Tamara had managed to shed off 
the Russian influence and had been com- 
pletely engrossed in Armenian life, Maro, 
on the contrary, was firmly held by the 
Russian influence and remained that way 
until she left Tiflis. 

In 1884 Maro graduated from the wom- 
an’s Gymnasium (Lycee) of Tiflis and 
together with her brother moved to Peters- 
burg to continue her advanced education at 
the Russian university. 

We already have had occasion to note 
that, at that time, the Tsarist Govern- 
ment not only did not encourage the higher 
education of women, but raised definite 
obstacles on its path. We must suppose that, 
it was because of this, that Maro, unable 
to remain in the Russian capital, left her 
brother and moved to Paris to enter the 
university. 

R. Khan-Azad who knew Maro from 1886 
explains her moving to Paris by the pre- 
sumption that in Petersburg she had col- 
laborated with the Russian revolutionaries, 
and being suspected, she had decided to 


leave the city in order to avoid the pursuit 
of the police. 

Both Maro and her brother had chosen 
the field of medicine, perhaps with the 
thought of working together in the future, 
yet their lives took entirely different 
courses. 

Young Vardanian, having graduated from 
the department of medicine with high hon- 
ors, devoted his life to science. And des- 
pite the fact that the Tsarist Government 
rigorously persecuted the non-Russian ele- 
ments, especially the Armenians, and 
would not let them make any progress in 
the sciences, still young Vardanian, prob- 
ably due to his extraordinary talents, suc- 
ceeded in surmounting all the obstacles and 
finally became one of the distinguished 
professors at the medical university of 
Petersburg. He continued in his career to 
the end, fulfilling his high office like a 
conscientious scientist. Maro, on the con- 
trary, soon abandoned the medical career 
and devoted herself wholly to revolutionary 
activity. 

This vivacious gay young lady could not 
have missed the eye of the small number 
of Armenian students who attended the 
Paris University. It was here that the hand- 
some student with the poetic exterior, 
Avedis Nazarbekian and the attractive 
black-eyed Maro first met each other. 't 
was Avedis Nazarbekian who aroused the 
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national spirit in this Russianized girl, and 
taught her to speak, read and write the 
mother Armenian tongue. 

Earlier, in Tiflis, Maro had joined the 
Narodnaya Volya (Popular Will) Russian 
revolutionary Party, attended their meet- 
ings and was wholly engrossed with their 
ideas. She had come to Paris equipped with 
these ideas, hoping someday to realise her 
aims. Avedis Nazarbekian was the person 
who quickly grasped the inclinations of the 
revolutionary-bent young lady and diverted 
her sympathies into the ideals of the Ar- 
menian liberational movement. 

Thus, thanks to Avedis Nazarbekiar, 
Maro not only returned to her people, but 
she became wholly immersed in the Ar- 
menian emancipatory struggle and remain- 
ed true to the end. 

On the other hand, it should be noted 
that, Miss Vardanian in turn influenced 
Avedis Nazarbekian in arousing his interest 
in the Russian revolution and in interna- 
tional socialism. 

Avedis Nazarbekian whose acquaintance 
with these issues was practically nil, thanks 
to Miss Maro’s influence, took an interest 
and began to study the contemporary rev- 
olutionary and socialistic literature, estab- 
lished close contacts with the Russian rev- 
olutionary expatriates in Paris and Switzer- 
land, some of whom exerted a great influ- 
ence on his revolutionary conceptions. 

As was to be expected, the mutual sym- 
pathy of this young couple eventually re- 
sulted in their falling in love and their 
marriage in 1886. 

Toward 1885-86, among the circles of 
idealistic Armenian students of foreign 
universities, the idea took gradual root 
that, to impress the European diplomacy, 
and for the deliverance of the Turkish Ar- 
menians, it was necessary to create a strong 
revolutionary party. To this end they first 
tried to rally around the periodical “Ar- 
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menia” which, ever since 1885, was being 
published in Marseilles, but failing to come 
to an understanding with the. editor M. 
Portukalian, they decided to found the rev- 
olutionary party independently of “Ar- 
menia.” 

In fact, six students assembled in Geneva 
in 1886, declaring themselves the charter 
members of the future revolutionary party, 
elected a committee of three to develop a 
constitution to be submitted to the remain- 
ing members. Following the approval of 
this constitution, the formation of the rev- 
olutionary party was publicly proclaimed 
in a manifesto. That party was called the 
Hunchak Party, after its official organ 
which was called “Hunchak.” 

Maro Vardanian was among the charter 
members and the committee which devel- 
oped the constitution. 

Being the only women in the group, it 
was not merely for the sake of courtesy that 
they elected her to the constitution com- 
mittee, but, as one of the charter members, 
Rouben Khan-Azad has testified, “because 
Miss Maro and Mr. Nazarbekian had far 
more extensive information about the 
French and Russian revolutionary press 
and were far better versed in these mat- 
ters than the other charter members.” 

Of course it is irrelevant here to pass 
judgement as to how far the drafted con- 
stitution corresponded with the demands 
and the needs of the Armenian people at 
that time. What mattered was the fact 
that Maro, as an intellectual force, had 
kept pace with her contemporaries. This 
alone will explain the fact that Maro not 
only was one of the founders of the Hun- 
chag Party, but for a long time was a mem- 
ber of the Central body, as well as an act- 
ive member. 

After the founding of the Hunchak Party 
in J&8& the Nazarbekians who .alreads 
were married, decided to abandon their 
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labors at the University of Paris and to 
move to Geneva, hoping to continue their 
advanced education in Geneva University, 
but soon they were overburdened with 
the duties of the newly-formed party’s 
Central Executive and editing the Hunchak 
paper. Thus, they were forced to give up 
plans for the university. 

Soon the home of the Nazarbekians in 
Geneva became the rallying point of Ar- 
manian and other nationality idealistic stu- 
dents and expatriates, where they often met 
and discussed pressing issues for long 
hours. Beginning with 1887, it was in this 
home that the party organ “Hunchak” was 
edited, chiefly the work of A. Nazarbekian, 
There the type was set, and the metal was 
moved to the printing shop. 

It was at the home of the Nazarbekians 
that, it was decided to reject the agreement 
which the representatives of the Hunchak 
Party in Tiflis had concluded with the 
newly-formed party called the Federation 
of Armenian Revolutionaries (Tr. note— 
later this name was changed to “Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation” ). 

As known, in forming the party of the 
Federation of Armenian Revolutionaries, 
it had been the intention of the founders 
to merge into one al] the independently 
acting revolutionary societies, and as such, 
they had invited the Hunchak representa- 
tives. 

Although the Hunchak delegates had 
agreed to the merger, the comrades in 
Geneva, a few months later, decided against 
it, retaining their independent existence, 
and to this end they issued an official state- 
ment in the May, 1891 issue of the Hun- 
chak. 


In the beginning of the Nineties there 
were many Armenian prisoners in Turkish 
prisons, the notorious among them having 
been confined to the historic prison of 
Akkiya. This jail had been closed by order 
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of Sultan Medjit but had been reopened 
by Sultan Abdul Hamid for Armenian pris- 
oners. 

In 1894 there were 53 prisoners in this 
prison, drawn from Moush, Van, Sebastia, 
Istanbul and other regions, includings Var- 
dapets, priests and a few Hunchaks, such 
as Bedros Marimian (of Trebizond), Har- 
outioun Djangiulian (of Van), Krikor Kil- 
idjian (of Divrik), a student of the Istan- 
bul College of Jurisprudence, the watch- 
maker Hagop (of Caesarea), and revolu- 
tionary field worker Bedros Donabedian 
(of Vagharshapat ). 

The Central Executive body of the Hun- 
chak Party, desirous of extending a cheer- 
ing word to these prisoners, and even per- 
haps with the thought of contriving the 
escape of some of them, sent Madame 
Maro to Akkiya. 

However, it was not an easy thing to 
reach as far as Akkiya under the prevailing 
infernal conditions. 

Mrs. Maro Nazarbekian, according to 
the testimony of her companions, a fear- 
less and exceptionally daring person, suc- 
ceeded in carrying out this perilous mission. 
As a pilgrim, she first went to Jerusalem 
and from there to Damascus where the 
Russian Consul at the time was an Ar- 
menian named Kamsarakan. She prevailed 
upon the Consul to issue a letter of recom- 
mendation to the Governor of Akkiya, 
stating that Maro was the sister of Bedros 
Marimian. 


With this letter, Maro penetrated the 
prison and was able to hold several inter- 
views with practically all the prisoners. 
Needless to say, for men who were cut 
off from the outside world, desperate and 
furlorn, it was a great comfort to these 
prisoners that Maro visited them and 
cheered them, to say nothing of the mon- 
etary gifts she brought with her. 

Al] the same, after exploring all avenues, 
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Maro was convinced that it was impossible 
to rescue any of the prisoners by bribery 
or other means, and consequently she 
abandoned that plan. 

According to Rouben Berberian, having 
suspected her, the Turkish Government 
imprisoned Maro as a revolutionary agent 
and it took a great deal of effort through 
the mediation of the British Consul to 
finally release her from the prison. 

It was the year of 1896. The massacres 
in the land, the adverse turn of the Armen- 
ian Question and the unexpected end of 
the May Plan, naturally brought about a 
great despondency among the Armenian 
people. Unfortunately the revolutionaries, 
too, were infected by this universal mental- 
ity of despair. Although the Hunchak Party 
had been functioning for ten -years, never- 
theless its organizational machine was ex- 
ceedingly loose and shaky, it also lacked 
strict party discipline. Due to.this situation, 
the discontent which had been smouldering 
in the heart of the party was further aggra- 
vated at their party congress in London 
which was characterized by great discords 
and even fights. The Party was disrupted 
and divided into inveterate enemy factions, 
each of which insisted on being the rightful 
heir of the original party and continued 
to publish its offical organ “Hunchak.” 


These two Hunchak parties, externally 
alike, and yet basically antagonistic, pur- 
sued two opposite courses, absolutely in- 
tolerant of each other. They freely indulged 
in mutual recriminations and _ vilifications. 
Matters got so bad that finally an appeal 
was made to the British court to resolve the 
unpleasant controversy. By order of the 
court the Hunchak party was turned over 
to one of the factions which continued to 
apply to itself the name “Hunchak.” The 
other faction proclaimed itself the “Re- 
formed Hunchak Party.” 

Nevertheless the matter was not settled, 
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on the contrary, it was further aggravated. 
Here we give the floor to a charter member 
of the Hunchak Party, Rouben Khan-Azad, 
who wrote in the February, 1929 issue of 
the Hairenik Monthly: 

“The fight between the Hunchaks and 
the Reformed Hunchaks was not confined 
to the press alone. The polemic was often 
transferred from the editorial pages to 
lecture halls and even the streets, where 
it developed into street brawls. At one time 
tempers were so high that the two factions 
resorted to terroristic acts. In America a 
terroristic attempt was made on the per- 
son of (Hunchak) Sabah-Kioulian; in 
Odessa, at the orders of the Hunchak 
Central Executive, the reformed Hunchak- 
ish Karekin Chitchian was stabbed to 
death. Infuriated by the murder of Chit- 
chian, the reformed Hunchakists sent ter- 
rorists to London where, in one day, three 
Hunchaks were assassinated. These were 
Sakouni of Baku, Hamr and a third whose 
name I do not recall. Not satisfied with 
these three murders, the Reformed Hun- 
chakists sent terrorists to London to assas- 
inate Avedis Nazarbekian. Although Nazar- 
bekian long since had withdrawn from 
active party work, nevertheless the reform- 
ed Hunchakists were vengeful against him 
—an old score—for having failed to turn 
over to them the ‘Hunchak’.” 


The terrorist tracked Nazarbekian into 
Switzerland, and to finish him off noise- 
lessly, he decided to use his dagger at the 
opportune moment. He finally attacked 
him, wounded him on the side and the 
shoulder and then disappeared. Fortun- 
ately, the wounds were light and Nazar- 
bekian finally recovered. 

Thus, the Hunchak Party which had been 
founded in 1886, ten years later not only 
withdrew from the scene of revolutionary 
activity but, thanks to its internal disru>- 
tion, became disfigured. 
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True, thereafter various loyal elements 
tried to revive the party, but it was an 
impossible task. The backbone of the party 
had been shattered. It may truthfully be 
said the Hunchak Party politically died 
between 1896 and 1898. 

Rouben Khan-Azad and R. Berberian in 
their memoirs have represented Maro as 1 
fearless and strong-willed woman, but at 
the same time a very ambitious and tyran- 
nical person. Rouben Khan-Azad ascribes 
to Maro the greater part of the Hunchak 
misfortunes, trying to apologize for Nazar- 
bekian, but the weight of the evidence tends 
to prove quite the contrary. 

Madame Maro was a revolutionary by 
temperament, reminiscent of the Russian 
revolutionaries of the Sixties who were 
known abroad as Nihilists and to whom 
life had an entirely different value. A 
woman of such temperament, she linked 
her life with Nazarbekian who was gentle, 
kind, and a man of poetic temperament. 
By a strange twist of fate, these two per- 
sons of opposing temperaments, were des- 
tined to become the leaders of a revolu- 
tionary party. 

Maro’s whole tendency was to convert 
her husband into the most authoritative 
figure in Armenian public life, and for this 
reason she constantly pressed him to work 
and study the nature of public movements, 
inspiring him with the thought that he was 
the leader of Armenian life. And Nazarbek- 
ian, having tied himself to the revolutionary 
chariot, ran as fast as he could. 


These two personalities, who really loved 
and appreciated each other, were inspired 
alike with the same ideal, perhaps com- 
plementing each other in the sight of 
others, as well as for themselves, making 
it appear that they had one will and one 
leadership. 

Ideologically pure, the young couple 
were accepted by the public as authority, 
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especially in the intellectual area. How- 
ever, the period of revival and success was 
followed by periods of doubts and failures, 
undesirable elements infilitrated in the 


party. While externally the party grew | 
and expanded, internally it was weak, } 


and stumbled from its heights. When it 


was necessary to show an iron will and 


strong ability, the Nazarbekians failed — 
woefully, because, as Rouben Berberian | 


has written, (Vem Magazine, XXIII, 1938), 


“The Armenian revolution demanded of its ' 
leaders superhuman will power, whereas , 


one of the main revolutionary forces, Maro, 
although endowed with a strong will power, 
but was a demogogue in essence, while the 
other force was a pure intellectual, but 
feeble and weak-willed, wholly hypno- 
tized by the will of his wife.” 

Up until 1886 the Nazarbekian couple 
were perhaps the only permanent leaders 
of the Hunchak Central Executive, and it 
was natural that the greatest blow of the 
internal conflict which disrupted the Hun- 
chak Party would be inflicted on them. 


And that was precisely what happened. ? 
It was these two who were fighting | 
against the malcontent elements; it was | 
these two who, after the disruption of the 
party into two antagonistic factions, re- } 
mained the heads of the old Hunchak | 


Party. What was worse, the remnants of f 


the old party themselves became entangled | 


in new conflicts and the Nazarbekians, | 


now weary of these interminable feuds, 
withdrew once and forever from their as- 
sociation with the center and moved to 
Switzerland. 


In this seclusion, perhaps for the first 
time they realized that, after the great or- 
ganization which they had built had been 
dissipated, their mutual love and respect, 
too had undergone a perceptible diminu- } 
tion. 

Avedis Nazarbekian, as an important | 
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leader of the revolutionary party, would, 
in his solitude, strive to recoup his powers, 
and spiritually refreshed, would once again 
return to his old activity, but on the con- 
trary, he seemed to have been emancipated 


from his wife’s tyranny and he completely : 


forgot the idealistic revolutionary work to 
which he had devoted himself for nearly 
ten years. It seemed the old poet: had re- 
vived in him and he completely surrendered 
himself to his personal sentiments. 


Having met in Switzerland a young lady 
who was a close relative, and forgetting 
the critical ordeal of the organization which 
he had built with his own hands, he fell 
in love with the girl, and like a cad, having 
deserted his wife Maro and his two little 
children, he ran away from Switzerland 
to enjoy his new love. 


This scandalous behaviour of the founder 
of the party added further fuel on the old 
fires, resulting in the further deterioration 
of the old guard. The fact is, if the Hun- 
chak Party had been headed by resolute 
characters like Maro, instead of weaklings 
like Avedis Nazarbekian, perhaps the party 
could have been saved from disintegration, 
and the crimes to which we have referred 
would never have taken place. 


The revolutionary movements of 1905 in 
Russia had left their imprint on the old 
Hunchak Party which now was in a state of 
dissolution. Somehow the remnants man- 
aged to convene a general congress abroad 
to determine the future course of the party. 


There were two principal currents in 
that conference: 1. the final dissolution of 
the Hunchak Party and its merger with 
the Russian Social Democrats; 2. to con- 
tinue its former activity in the interests of 
Turkish Armenian cause. 


After a debate which lasted more than 
one month, the second view prevailed. The 
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minority, including charter members Khan- 
Azad and Avedis Nazarbekian declared 
themselves withdrawn from the Hunchak 
Party. Thus, Nazarbekian put a period on 
his revolutionary past and wrote his own 
epitome. Because, there was no longer a 
Maro who could inspire him to new strug- 
gles and new achievements. 


Avedis Nazarbekian was dead politically, 
but Maro remained true to her ideals and 
wanted to continue her work. Thanks to 
the revolution in Russia, she was able to 
return to the Caucasus where she exerted 
her utmost to save the Hunchak Party. 


She exerted great efforts to create new 
organizations, but already it was too late, 
the trunk of the tree had been cut off from 
the roots and it was impossible to revive 
it. The Hunchak Party long since was dead 
in the Caucasus. 


The result of this supreme effort proved 
disastrous for Maro. The honeymoon >f 
the 1905 revolution was followed by the 
reaction, again the old prisons were filled 
with political prisoners, including Maro 
who was charged with revolutionary activ- 
ity in the Caucasus and abroad for long 
years. The Tsarist court condemned Maro to 
hard labor and exiled her to Siberia where 
she drained the dregs of the bitter cup un- 
til 1917. 


After suffering in Siberia for nearly ten 
years, thanks to the second Russian revolu- 
tion, she was finally released and re- 
turned to the Fatherland. She was still 
a persistent Hunchak and was contemplat- 
ing resumption of her political activity, but 
she was too late. The Hunchak Party had 
long since ceased to exist in the Cauasus, 
whereas, after 1917, the heavy paw of ths 
Bolshevik beast tried to pulverize what was 
left. Such a situation no longer appealed 
to Maro’s outlook. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Factors from the International Scene: 
The Question of “Reform” 


Having described the Armenian Mas- 
sacres and the tenuous pre-textual con- 
nection which religion held regarding 
them, we arrive at a more important group 
of facts directly concerned with the slaug- 
ters. These factors emanate from the puz- 
zling pattern of diplomacy and diploma- 
tics; as easy to read and examine on paper 
as difficult to discern in practice. But com- 
plex as relations between nations may have 
been; however perplexing and frustrating 
the documents may have turned out, never- 
theless the issue around which all of this 
international activity revolved was clear- 
cut: The question of reform in govern- 
mental policy. What the specific demands 
were will be discussed near the end of 
the chapter, but at this time, I wish to 
discuss and analyze the diplomatics in- 
volved. This section of the inquiry will 
concern itself with six major documents 
to be discussed choronologically. 


1. Hatt-I-Sherif of Gulhane 


As far back as November 3, 1839, a re- 
form decree called the Hatt-I-Sherif of 
Gulhane guaranteed life, liberty, and prop- 
erty to all subjects of the Ottoman Em- 
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pire, which embraced Armenia within its 
jurisdiction.*’ In addition, it endeavored. 
to remove disabilities of non-Moslems and 
to abolish the embridled authority of local 
officials.2* However, this first edict was 
not issued out of any personal desire of 
the Sultan; it was mildly forced upon him 
by the Anglophile Reshide Pasha, who 
hoped to please England by doing so. 
The proposed reforms were so radically 
new and unheralded that if any segment 
of them were enforced, it would have 
resulted in near-revolution.® But on paper 
they seemed progressive, forward-looking, 
and pleasing to England and the West; in 
practice they were soon forgotten and 
proved abortive.® 

2. Hatt-I-Humayun 

The Hatt-I-Humayun has been called 
the most important reform decree of the 
nineteenth century.*? It proposed a wide 
range of all types of reform. It explicitly 
guaranteed life, honor, and property to 
Christian subjects; gave full liberty of con- 
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science and eligibility to civil offices for 
all Christian subjects. Torture was abol- 
ished, prisons reformed and the civil head 
of Christian churches abolished in favor 
of a synod of clergy and a national council 
of laymen.** Crowning the “Illustrious Re- 
script’, Turkey promised, “Effective meas- 
ures shall be undertaken” to give these 
guarantees “full and entire effect.”** How- 
ever, there were significant limitations 
never explicitly written. Most important 
of these was the fact that the measures 
promised again did not result from the Sul- 
tan’s love for his subjects, but from pres- 
sure and even previous formulation of 
details by the British, French, and Austrian 
ambassadors. Once drawn up, it was sum- 
marily forced upon the Turkish government 
over strong protests that the program was 
too far-reaching.** The attempt to effectu- 
ate this blueprint regarded as flawless by 
the West in the fact of such reluctance by 
the Ottoman Government doomed the pro- 
gram to failure. 

Of the above measures of 1839 and 185€, 
three similarities exist. The first is that 
both were decrees issued by the Sultan 
pertaining to internal affairs of the Ottoman 
Empire; both were measures forced by 
foreign powers upon a reluctant regime; 
and both promised the same guarantee of 
life and property which twice proved 
abortive. 

3. The Treaty of Paris 

A month after the Hatt-I-Humayun of 
1856, the Treaty of Paris was consummated. 
It was the most important document ever 
signed with respect to an explanation of 
reforms—accepted on paper yet refused 
in practice, It provided that France, Eng- 
land, and Russia promise to respect the 
integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
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Empire and that all expressly renounce the 
right: 
to interfere either collectively or separately, 
in the relations of His Majesty, the Sultan 
with his subjects or in the internal adminis- 
tration of his Empire.®¢ 
This provision initiates the abandonment 
by the foreign powers of pressing further 
any of the demands for reform hitherto 
sought. It serves as a key to the explanation 
of the utter futility to force, by any means, 
the Turkish Government to effectuate prev- 
ious reforms, because they stood within 
the “internal administration” of the Turk- 
ish government. This provision initiates 
also the policy of wavering and indecision, 
when considered in the light of the decrees 
of 1839 and 1856. Turkey exploited this 
policy promptly when two months later, 
the Ottoman government consummated 
with England, France, and Austria an 
agreement to the effect that infringement 
of the above provision would constitute 
a casus belli against which concerted action 
was promised.*? This reversal and waver- 
ing from one side to the other by powers 
initially demanding reform and the exploita- 
tion of such indecision by the Porte doomed 
the issue to failure. Turkey never wanted 
reforms** and in this way the powers 
acquiesced to her wishes. They agreed not 
to upset the “—brittle diplomatic crockery 
known as the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire.” Such indecision and 
indefiniteness of policy grew into an 
abandonment of reform by powers who 
now supported the Ottoman, who disliked 
the whole thing. It was now left to internal 
agitations among Turkish subjects to keep 
the question alive; only the Sultan did 
not regard them as agitations, but consid- 
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ered them as revolution. In conformity with 
this, he took measures to wipe out insur- 
rection instead of measures to remove the 
injustices. The small group of Armenian 
agitators constantly mentioned and exag- 
gerated by the Sultan caused the Khalif 
to fear revolt. To stamp it out, he took the 
most extreme repressive measures resulting 
in massacre. If the Congress at Paris had 
stuck to demands for reform instead of 
wavering in its policy, the massacres might 
not have been so serious, because such in- 
ternal agitation, aimed at keeping the 
question alive, might not have been con- 
sidered as insurrectionary. Perhaps the 
slaughters could have been avoided, be- 
cause: 


You can do anything with Orientals, if you 
know what you want.—the fatal error lies 
in wavering and pretense. If the Oriental 
once begins to suspect that your word is 
stronger than your act, all chance of your 
moving him is lost.100 
That the question of reform had a real 
and close connection with agitations by 
Armenian organizations regarded as rev- 
olutionary; that this led to an empty fear 
‘of insurrection, and that the measures 
designed to meet it ended in massacre is 
elaborated in the following chapter. The 
point pressed forward here, however, is 
the revelation by a study of diplomatics 
of the first instance, the initial step, where 
the mistake in a program of reform led to 
the beginning of a journey to end in a 
massacre, 


4, The Treaty of San Stefano 


The Treaty of Paris, therefore, shelved 
the issue of reform from 1856 until 1878 
when it again became an international is- 
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sue. In March of that year, war between 
Turkey and Russia ended with the signing 
of the Treaty of San Stefano. The signifi- 
cant Article 16 of the document provided 
that improvements and reforms be carried 
out in the Armenian provinces of Turkey, 
and that these Armenians receive security 
from the predatory Kurdish and Circassian 
tribes.’°' Russia further undertook for the 
first time to “put teeth” into measure by 
stating that Russian troops were to remain 
in the provinces until reform measures 
had been carried out. This measure, includ- 
ed in Article 16, was acquiesced to by 
Turkey.1 

But just as significant as this provision 
looked, there was a significant loophole. 
Article 16 provided that the Sultan agree 
to effectuate reforms “demanded by local 
requirements.” But who was to determine 
what local requirements demanded? None 
but the Sultan himself. When considercd 
in the light of the Treaty of Paris, to which 
Russia was a signatory, and where Russia 
explicitly renounced the right “to interfere 
—in internal administration—” the limita- 
tion of Article 16 is thus revealed. 

Besides this, Article 16 of the San Stefano 
treaty provided reforms were to be carried 
out “without further delay.” This phrase, 
along with that referring to “local require- 
ments”, was to appear in two subsequent 
international committments which Turkey 
made the same year. Here was a frank 
admission that reforms had been delayed, 
and that because this phrase was repeatedly 
used in subsequent documents, here also 
was a tacit admission that proposed reforms 
had resulted in abortion. 

One last observation of Article 16 is that 
the major substance of the reforms sought 
was a guarantee of “security” of prosperous 
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but small, defenseless Armenian villages 
from the nomadic and predatory Kurdish- 
and Circassian tribes. In signing the treaty, 
Turkish officials thereby admitted that 
such security of fundamental] protection 
was lacking and that the internal police 
power of the Ottoman government had in 
some way failed to afford that protection. 

Such strong enforcement of a demand at 
the hands of the Russian government was 
to be tolerated neither by Turkey nor the 
foreign powers who, felt left out, moved 
swiftly to restore balance.1® 


5. The Cyprus Convention 


Two months after agreement to Russian 
demands, Turkey negotiated in June of 
1878 the Secret Cyprus Convention with 
Britain. By its provisions, the Sublime 
Porte gave England the right to occupy 
the Island of Cyprus in return for an 
agreement, binding on Great Britain, to 
promise to defend Turkish possessions from 
further attack.% Then, snatching the 
sceptre of guardianship from Russia with 
respect to the enforcement of reforms, 
Great Britain obtained the promise from 
Turkey to intorduce 


necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later 
by the two powers.—for the protection of 
the Christian and other subjects of the 
Porte,.105 
In this way England inherited the responsi- 
bility to see to it that reforms be carried 
out. It is to be noted that the question of 
reform was considered of secondary import- 
ance, to be discussed “later” in the future. 
The acquisition of Cyprus by the British 
and of a gurantee of defensive measures to 
Turkey so overshadowed the issue as to 
hold it in obscurity. 
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6. The Treaty of Berlin 


The Cyprus Convention was held secret 
between Britain and Turkey, and so far 
as Russia was concerned, it had not been 
made. Russian troops were still in the 
Armenian provinces of Turkey to enforce 
measures of reform promised by Turkey 
in the San Stefano Treaty.1% An inter- 
national agreement, definitely restoring the 
upset balance had to be made in the open. 
The international Congress of Berlin con- 
vened in 1878, the same year as the San 
Stefano treaty and the Cyprus Convention, 
and succeeded in restoring balance. Article 
61 of the Berlin agreement concerned re- 
form. In wording which contained familiar 
phraseology, the Ottoman government 
agreed “without further delay” to carry 
out reforms “demanded by iocal require- 
ments” and to guarantee “security” for 
Armenians against Kurdish and Circassian 
tribes.?°? The provision that Russian troops 
remain to insure that the reforms be effect- 
uated was struck out. Russia withdrew her 
troops, content, or made content, with 
recognizing “the high-value” of Hatt-I- 
Humayun.’ It was left up to Turkey to 
decide upon what measures to take, bound 
merely to inform the powers of what she 
did. The powers were supposed to “super- 
intend” application of these measures,’ 
but neither machinery nor procedure was 
provided. The issue of reform was in the 
Sultan’s hands; the Sultan forgot them, 
“prolific in promise, but sterile in execu- 
tion.”12° 

Thus ends the era of diplomatics con- 
cerning the issue of reform. This issue 
was the seed from which agitation and 
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massacre sprung. The foreign powers 
wavered from demand to denial"! con- 
cerning this issue, never really interested 
in the question except as it would benefit 
themselves. To more fully understand the 
demands for reform and the documents 
written about them, we must understand 
just what the reforms were. To this in- 
quiry, we must now apply ourselves, 


The reforms demanded by the foreign 
powers in all their international dealings 
and by the Armenians in all their inter- 
nal agitations and rumblings were essent- 
ially two: a guarantee of security of life, 
and a guarantee of security of property. 
Bluntly, the Armenians wanted to live 
and make sure their families lived; they 
wanted to keep what they had and what 
they earned—as it were, their sheep, goats, 
cows, farms, and other belongings free from 
almost daily robbery.1? To the average 
citizen today, these seem like fantastically 
fundamental requirements for any govern- 
ment to provide; yet in the Armenian 
provinces, the threat was real. Prosperous, 
small Armenian villages and farms, isolated 
and scattered in the mountainous lands 
with bands of Kurdish and Circassian rob- 
ers sandwiched between invited such pil- 
lage and plunder. The thief was such a 
common fellow amongst the Kurds that in 
their circles, he was considered an inde- 
pendent man, a gentleman.''* Both the 
Kurds and Circassians were nomadic, pre- 
datory, thoroughly unscrupulous, and most 
important of all, they were lazy.''* They 
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were, therefore, driven by desire or some- 
times even by necessity to rob and raid, 
never hesitating to kill those resisting them. 


Repeatedly, these tribes, along with 
Turkish crowds, attacked, pillaged, and 
murdered Armenians in their homes and 
farms carrying away anything or anyone 
they wished. These conditions were com- 
mon, perennial, and grew progressively 
worse.''® Accordingly, peaceful agitations, 
demonstrations, and pleadings grew pro- 
gressively louder and more demanding. 
The Ottoman government, following a pol- 
icy of hopeless exasperation, instead of 
conciliation regarded these pleas as revo- 
lution; an attempt to overthrow the gov- 
ernment by meaningless embarrassment. 
The organizing of the 60,000 Kurds in the 
Hamidieh Cavalry was previously the Sul- 
tan’s idea for the specific purpose of sup- 
pressing and oppressing these agitating 
Armenians.''® Such were the conditions 
behind the demands for reform, and such 
were the positions of the Turks, Armenians, 
Kurds, and international powers in respect 
to them. 


The fundamental cause for the inability 
and refusal of the Turkish government to 
carry through these reforms was the cor- 
rupt inefficiency so inbred among the local 
policemen. Both the police and law courts 
practically lived on bribes, simply because 
the government was always paying them 
in arrears.''? Therefore, they were selective 
in deciding whom to arrest and try for 
what offense, real or manufactured, In ad- 
dition to this, where there existed mobs of 
Mohammedans, who, under a religious 
sanction, decided to kill the infidel and 
rob him while doing so, the police com- 
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monly refrained from interference. Indeed, 
in the midst of Constantinople, where 
6,000 Armenians had been selectively 
slaughtered in one day, the police in a 
very orderly manner provided the necessary 
scavenger carts after they had directed the 
mobs to homes of Armenians whom they 
identified."* Lastly and most important 
is the responsibility of the central Ottoman 
Government. Under the guise of revolu- 
tion and religion, the central government 
sanctioned these massacres and ordered 
local police at every turn to suppress and 
oppress the Armenian, simply because he 
agitated the loudest. Thus ordered, the 
police had only to obey the commands of 
the policies of their superiors. 

The question of reform, whether seen 
from an external or internal standpoint, 
was a hopeless one as far as the Ottoman 
government was concerned. The cause for 
their failure rests primarily with the refusal 
of the Ottoman to bring them about; the 
cause for the motives of their refusal, we 
have seen to be external and internal mis- 
understandings and desires. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
The Role of Armenian Revolutionary 
Activity 


We have seen in the preceding chapters 
a tendency for the Turkish Government 
to blame the massacres upon uprisings and 
agitations caused by Armenian Revolu- 
tionists allegedly demanding autonomy, 
The massacres at Sassoun and Erzeroum 
described in the first chapter illustrate how 
revolutionary agitation or fear of it pro- 
voked bloodshed. When looking upon the 
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incidents from the side of religion, we 
saw the Turks acting upon the fear that 
Armenians were binding themselves to- 
gether by religion and then using it “to 
destroy the Ottoman Empire.” And finally, 
from the international scene, we saw the 
whole problem of reform emphasizing in- 
efficiency in government and the resultant 
demands and agitations to bring about 
these reforms promised. Therefore, a dis- 
cussion of just what revolutionary activity 
was afoot, and what relation it had to the 
massacres seems appropriate. 

The Sultan Abdul Hamid II, along with 
influential, ranking officials have un- 
equivocally held that practically the entire 
explanations—the only explanation—for the 
Armenian Massacres of 1894-1897 rests in 
the revolutionary agitations amongst the 
Armenians.'2° Foreign observers, corres- 
pondents, and travellers in those times had 
been repeatedly told that had it not been 
for these insurrectionary uprisings, ex- 
treme tension and suspicion would not 
have developed to the point as to cause the 
widespread slaughter of 1894-1897.!** 

It is well to remember two important 
facts: First, that the date of the massacres 
was from 1894-1897, and secondly that the 
Turks attributed as the sole cause for the 
massacre the demand for autonomy voiced 
by Armenian revolutionary agitators. 


Revolutionary agitations infrequently 
exist because there also exists some griev- 
ances to be redressed. In the case of the 
Armenians we have seen that grievances 
did exist, and that there were initiated 
repeated programs for reforms designed to 
substantially meet these demands. These 
programs for reform have been preserved 
in documents we may read today. Domestic 
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reform the Ottoman subjects began in 1839, 
when another decree, the Hatt-I-Humayun 
was hailed as the most important reform 
edict of the 19th Century. Both proved 
abortive in practice partly because they 
had been forced upon the Sultan by foreign 
powers and partly because the initiation 
of any type of reform in Turkey was a vir- 
tual impossibility.122 The question of re- 
forms of 1839 and 1856 were therefore 
shelved until] the year 1878, when in three 
international committments consummated 
in one year, the Turkish Government re- 
peatedly and solemnly promised “without 
further delay” to initiate these reforms long 
overdue. In March of that year, by signing 
the treaty of San Stefano, she promised 
Russia;?2° in June she promised Britain by 
the secret Cyprus Convention;? in July 
she promised to an international Congress 
at Berlin for the fifth time that she would 
initiate reforms!”> the same reforms prom- 
ised by the imperial Hatt of 1839. After 
the era of 1839-1878, no further reform 
document was signed. There only exist 
endless proposals and counter-proposals, 
demands and denials regarding enforce- 
ment of reforms already agreed to. 


The era of Armenian Revolutionary activ- 
ity, which grew up largely as a result of 
grievances concerning the uninitiated re- 
forms, was slow to materialize, hard to 
organize and even more difficult to main- 
tain, especially in the geographical and 
cultural isolation which existed. It will do 
us well to study the dates within which 
revolutionary ideas were strong enough to 
result in formations of organizations de- 
signed to work for the people, to overcome 
this geographical and cultural isolation and 
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to result in a stir of nationalistic feeling. 

The beginning rudiments of an organiza- 
tion for agitation was recorded and dated 
as 1880. This group, called the “Defenders 
of the Fatherland”, existed purely on a loca] 
level in the province of Erzerum, and lasted 
for only two years. The Defenders pur- 
ported to demand neither autonomy nor 
revolution, but by discussion alone, to keep 
alive the question of reform.!”* In 1882, its 
entire leadership was captured and sen- 
tenced from five to fifteen years in 
prison.'*? It is obvious that such activity 
could not have been accomplished as to 
cause great embarrassment and fear to the 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire. They barely 
accomplished their own self organization 
before their extinction. 


Three years later in 1885 a similar, local 
organization aimed at cultural and political 
development of Armenians in the province 
of Van. Very little is known of this group 
called the Armenakans, for they quickly 
disintegrated’** hardly a threat to the ex- 
istence of a settled government. 

Between 1887 and 1888, there evolved 
the first, moderately sized Armenian pol- 
itical organization known as the Society 
of Hindchak (“The Alarum”)!”° This was 
the first organization to propose an inde- 
pendent Armenain socialist republic. It en- 
deavored to do so by popular demonstra- 
tions and agitations’®® which would mag- 
nify the abuses under Turkish rule, and 
thereby invite intervention of the Foreign 
Powers to aid them in their goal. The Hind- 
chaks, I am convinced, did not really ac- 
complish anything by any positive action. 
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Most writers agree on this.’*! However, 
they did tend to arouse the population and 
especially arouse the fears in the mind of 
the Sultan that here was a possible seed 
of nationalistic assertion. 


I cal] the Sultan’s fears greatly exagger- 
ated at this time largely because the Ar- 
menians were not a warlike people; in fact 
the Sultan himself had always called them 
the “faithful nation” [Mileti Sadika].1*? 
He appreciated their worth by placing 
many of them in influential and responsible 
offices of the Turkish Government. More 
than one Grand Vizier had been Armenian; 
the minister of the Civil List (similar to 
our Civil Service) had traditionally been 
held by an Armenian.'** In addition, the 
Armenians were unarmed, sedentary and 
predominantly agricultural.1** Others led 
a life of business or trade. Therefore, they 
had no use for guns or daggers. Perhaps 
the most convincing argument to show to 
what extremes the Sultan’s fears were 
exaggerated was the fact that predatory 
tribes of Kurds and Circassians lived and 
roamed throughout the areas and moun- 
tains between the isolated Armenian vil- 
lages. These tribes were invariably armed, 
on horseback, and always busy plundering 


, Armenian villages. These nomads never 


allowed them time to organize for a re- 
volt; or themselves have any idea of rev- 
olution. 


. _ However, as convincing as historical data 


is, it failed to suppress the fundamental 


' fear in the Sultan’s mind then. “Into his 
y heart there entered the tyrant’s fear,” and 
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there it stuck."*° The Hindchaks, pitifully 
few, nevertheless agitated, raised this fear 
and incurred the wrath of the Sultan. 
Thousands of Armenians massacred hadn't 
even heard, or else had ignored the revolu- 
tionary activities of the Hindchaks. 

Thus in 1888, ten years after the last of 
a series of agreements for reform and five 
years before the beginning of the massacres, 
the Sultan feared revolution. 

The Hindchaks did not last long. Al- 
ready, in 1890 they were beginning to split 
and disintegrate. Like the Defenders and 
the Armenakans, they barely were able to 
organize and make a few feeble, sporadic 
demonstrations, until in 1896, seven years 
after its organizations, the party dis- 
persed.1*® They were never able to even 
cause a full-grown revolutionary skirmish, 
yet all indications show that the Sultan 
feared them, with their demands for auto- 
nomy. 

The Hindchaks were replaced in 1890 
by the last significant Armenian political 
organization which exists to this day (with 
central headquarters in America in Bos- 
ton): The Armenian Revolutionary Feder- 
ation or the Dashnakzoutioun. Its platform 
significantly differed from that of the Hind- 
chaks who rapidly disappeared from pop- 
ular favor. In 1892, the A.R.F. demanded: 


(1) A free Armenia which meant “a 
broad self-rule for Turkish Armenia.”3%7 
It did not voice autonomy nor demand 
revolution in the sense of breaking away 
from the Ottoman Empire as did the 
Greeks, Serbs, and Bulgars. Put in general 
terms it demanded instead of asked for 
reforms long overdue. 

In 1907 this absence of any desire for 
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autonomy was again confirmed in its plat- 
form stating “Turkish Armenia forms an 
inseparable part of the Ottoman constitu- 
tional state.”!**—still no cry for autonomy. 
And the demand for autonomy did not 
come until 1919, when, after World War I, 
the Allies had in 1918 in fact established the 
Independent Republic of Armenia. 

A brief recap of the significance of chron- 
ology will, I believe, serve to tie in the 
massacres and relate them to the subjects 
of reform and revolutionary activity. In 
turn, this will show that on the basis of 
historical record, no validity exists for the 
argument that revolutionary demands for 
autonomy incurred the massacres upon the 
Armenian people.'*® First, we begin with 
the movements for reform demanded by 
foreign powers in behalf of the Sultan's 
Christian subjects. This lasted from 1839 
to 1878, during which no demands for 
revolution or autonomy were voiced. In 
1888, the Hindchaks were organized, em- 
bodying in their platform all the fears 
which the Sultan harbored. Scarcely did 
this Society have time to organize before 
it, too, was repleced in 1890 by the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation’ which 
never demanded revolution or autonomy 
until 1919 and indeed in 1892 and 1907 
professed their aims to remain an “insepa- 
rable part of the Ottoman’s Empire.” Again, 
the A.R.F. just about found time to organ- 
ize when the first real massacre occurred 
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just two and one-half years after its organ- 
ization, the massacre at Sassoun. The mas- 
sacres were continued on a grand scale 
from 1894 to 1897. On the basis of tho 
above chronology, facts, and data, we may 
reasonably conclude that: 

(1) On the basis of historical record, 
although the Sultan’s fears of revolution 
and autonomy existed, they were exagger- 
ated beyond reason. 

(2) That none of the different Armenian 
revolutionary or political organizations had 


to start from scratch and therefore the pol- } 


itical development was non-cumulative and 
harmless. 

(3) That the massacres were accomp- 
lished with little regard to revolutionary 
activity; that the little activity there was 
used, like religion, as a tool to find a rea- 
son for the massacre,'*! its ultimate aim 
being to entrench the Sultan in power. 

(4) That Armenian Revolutionary activ- 
ity in this era was an empty cause for the 
massacres, but yet was a handle, a neces- 
sarily calculated factor used as a tool by 
the Turkish officials to justify the slaughter 
of countless thousands. 

The Sultan never believed in giving in 
to demands for reform. Every time he 


them. Suppressing all attempts to keep the 
question of reform alive, he followed in- 
stead of a policy of conciliation, one of ex- 
asperation.'*? In the following chapters, we 

i 


promised them, he promptly forgot about 
, 





shall find out more why he did. 
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THE LAST 
OF THE MOHIGIANS 


OR 
THE LAST OF THE ARMENIANS 


(Copyright 1959 by Nishan Parlakian) 
NISHAN PARLAKIAN 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


ARMEN MOHIGIAN 


An Armenian patriarch of fifty-two. Dom- 
inant and domineering, He clings to Armen- 
ian traditions in the face of changing times. 
He believes his daughter, Aznive, should 
marry only an Armenian. 


AZNIVE MOHIGIAN 


Daughter to Armen. A dark haired, dark 
eyed beauty of twenty-two who is in love 
with an “outsider” (non-Armenian). 


SHAKEH MOHIGIAN 


About forty, wife of Armen and mother 
of Aznive. She is torn between old traditions 
and new trends. She is more prone to ac- 
cepting the “outsider”. 


BILL RUSSELL 


The “outsider” of twenty-five. His last name 
has no I-A-N at its end and therefore he is 
not eligible for Aznive’s hand according to 


Armen. 


NISHAN ASLANIAN 


The recent immigrant from the old country 
who though about forty is considered eli- 
gible as a husband for Aznive by Armen. 


VARTAN BASMAJIAN 


About Armen’s age. He is the sponsor of 
the immigrant Nishan and has helped set 


up with Armen the match making-meeting 
between Nishan and Armen. 

ANOUSH BASMAJIAN 

Wife of Vartan and about fifty. 


SETTINGS 


1. LIVING ROOM OF THE MOHIG- 
IANS, TRADITIONAL WITH 
MANY NEAR EASTERN OBJECTS 
IN EVIDENCE. 


2. A CORNER OF THE RUSSELL 


HOME, IN PARTICULAR A LOVE 
SEAT WITH COFFEE TABLE BE- 
FORE IT; MODERN DECOR. 


ACT I 


FADE IN: 

(On the traditional living room of the 
Mohigian family after dinner on a Friday 
evening. Many Near Eastern objects may 
be seen on shelves and tables and there are 
a profuson of hand crochetted doilies on 
several pieces of furniture. Armen Mohig- 
ian, an Armenian patriarch of fifty-two 
stands with his moustached face turned 
away from his daughter, Aznive, beautiful, 
dark-haired, dark eyed and twenty-two). 
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ARMEN 
I will hear no more of it. 
AZNIVE 


But Poppa, I didn’t say there was a boy. 
I was just saying if in case there was. 
ARMEN 
I don’t go for this business of if in case 
there was. You will marry an Armenian 


as your mother did and that is all there | 


is to it. 
AZNIVE 
But there are so few. Armenian boys. 
And many of them are marrying outsiders. 
So what can we girls do? 
ARMEN 
Some one must be true to the traditions. 
You must marry an insider. Surely you 
must have met some nice Armenian boys in 
all this time. 
AZNIVE 
I suppose I have, but I don’t know. Isn't 
it important to find somebody you love? 
ARMEN 
Aznive my daughter. Always remember 
this. Marriage comes first. Love comes 
after. I didn’t love your mother when I 
married her. My parents picked her and 
her parents picked me. The second time we 
met, it was in the church when we were 
married. We grew to love each other. And 
it may have to be that way with you. 
AZNIVE 
That may have been all right in the old 
country but this is America poppa. 


ARMEN 

Nevertheless my daughter you are of 
Armenian blood and in an Armenian home. 
My girl, you do not understand how much 
the traditions have already been put into 
your bones. You are second only to your 
mother in Armenian homemaking. Half 
these doilies you have crocheted and you 
are your mother’s equal in the kitchen. 
Who else but the two of you can make 
our incomparable sarma, and pak-lav-a, 


REVIEW 


and of course our glorious shish-kebab. 
Shall all these talents be lost and forgotten 
because an outsider husband demands har 
and eggs and steak? Never my daughter. 
Never, never, never let me see you with 


‘an outsider. It would enrage me and I 


don’t know what I would do. 
FADE OUT. 
eg 


FADE IN: 

(On close up of a dish of pak-lav-a and 
a cup of coffee on a coffee table. ) 

DOLLY BACK: 

(To include a hand with a fork in it 
cutting into the Armenian pastry and then 
to include all of Bill Russell, blue-eyed, 
blond, and twenty-five. Bill mouths a fork 
full of the pastry with great relish. He 
smiles. ) 

PAN TO: 

(Include Aznive sitting next to. him in 
a love seat. It is a corner of Bill's parents’ 
living room the same evening. The shot 
is not extensive but what can be seen o} 
the decor is modern. There is a dish of ice 
cream in Aznive’s hand.) 


BILL 
Delicious, Aznive. 
AZNIVE 
Glad you like it, Bill. 
BILL 
You make this or your mother? 
AZNIVE 
Both of us. 
BILL 


Nice of you to bring it, Aznive. Delicious. 
You can thank your mother, too, if you 
want. 


AZNIVE 
She still doesn’t know about you, Bill. 
BILL 
But you said you were going to tell them. 
AZNIVE 
I tried, Bill. I just couldn’t get it out. 
Poppa started fuming when I just began 
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hinting at the subject. . 
BILL 
I see. 
AZNIVE 
Don’t feel bad, Bill. [ll get to tell him. 
I promise. 
BILL 
We'll never get married at this rate. 
AZNIVE 
Bill I told you if worse cames to worse 
we'll run away and get married. But I 
don’t want to break Momma’s and Poppa’s 
heart while there’s still a chance they'll 
accept you yet. 
BILL 
I feel like an outsider. 
AZNIVE 
Well you are, to them. I've got to work 
you inside some way. 
BILL 
I get pretty tired waiting, Aznive, 
AZNIVE 
Bill, I love you. And I'm waiting. ['m 
waiting and hoping just as much as you. 
Maybe you're getting to feel differently 
about me, Bill. 
BILL 
Oh no, Aznive, I love you. It’s just this 
kind of sneaking around. Gee, I would 
have loved to have had this pak-lav-a in 
your home. Like this you sneak things out 
to me. And once in a while we go to an 
Armenian restaurant. Aznive, all I want to 
do is see your folks. I just want to tell them 
I'm in love with a beautiful, dark haired, 
olive eyed girl. What's wrong with that? 
AZNIVE 
Nothing, Bill. The way you say it, it's 
beautiful. Bill, maybe if I spoke to Momma, 
Maybe she'd agree to see you alone. Maybe 
she'd see what a wonderful fellow you are. 
And then, maybe. Oh Bill maybe she could 
convince Poppa. 
(They hold hands. Then bringing their 
faces together they kiss.) 
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FADE OUT: 
ie) 
FADE IN: 
(On the Mohigian living room later 
that night where Mr. Mohigian and his 
wife, Shakeh, forty, sit in easy chair facing 
each other. He reads while she crochets.) 


ARMEN - 
Shakeh. 
a SHAKEH 
What is it? 
ARMEN 
What time is it? 
SHAKEH 
Look at the clock, 
ARMEN 
I can’t see it from here. 
SHAKEH 
I told you to get a pair of bi-focals. 
(She looks at the clock) 
It is ten fifteen. 
ARMEN 
She should have been back by this time. 
SHAKEH 


Maybe the girls went for ice cream after 
the practice. Singing makes the throat ir- 
ritated. 

ARMEN 

Maybe. She was late a few times this 
week and last week. Last night she went 
to the movie she said with the neighbor's 
daughter. And she was late. 

SHAKEH 


I don’t want to be a dictator about a 
few minutes now and then. 


ARMEN 
Our neighbor said her daughter came 
back much before ten. 


SHAKEH 

All right, my dear, I will speak to Aznive, 
ARMEN 

Shakeh. 
SHAKEH 


What is it now? 
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ARMEN 
Shakeh, you know Aznive is past that 
age. 
SHAKEH 
What age my dear? 
ARMEN 
The age when she should have been 
married. 
SHAKEH 
You're talking silly. She is only twenty- 
two. 
ARMEN 
You forget that when I married you in 
the old country, you were even past the 
proper marrying age. And you were only 
eighteen. 
SHAKEH 
Well, what are you trying to say? 
ARMEN 
Maybe with all. this late coming, there 
is someone. You know, a man. 
SHAKEH 
That would be wonderful. 
ARMEN 
It would be, except. .... 
SHAKEH 
Except what? 
ARMEN 
If he should be an outsider. 
SHAKEH 
We've trained her too well. 
ARMEN 
That is my thought too, but..... 
SHAKEH 
But what? 
ARMEN 
If the boy were Armenian wouldn't she 
bring him home? 
SHAKEH 
You know you have a point. 
ARMEN 
I think it’s time we helped her pick a 
husband. Didn’t you say that some of your 
relatives recently came over from the old 
country? 


ARMENIAN REVIEW 


SHAKEH 

They don’t know their way around yet 
so they haven't been really going to any of 
the dances and church functions. But they 
are very eligible and being from my side 
they must be fine boys. 

ARMEN 
Have you seen any of them yet? 
SHAKEH 

Not yet. They are still with my cousins 
who were their sponsers. You know, the 
Basmajians. They are all in the rug business 
and they will get the boys the best of 
jobs, you'll see. As soon as the boys have 
jobs and places of their own the Basma- 
jians will be showing them around to many 
families with daughters. 

ARMEN 

They must come here first. Maybe 
Aznive will be attracted to one of them 
if you say they are such nice boys. 

SHAKEH 

They are and good looking, too. I have 
pictures of them that they sent us from the 
old country last year. 

(She rises, goes to a shelf and returns 
with an album which she opens and shows 
to Armen.) 

See here. There are three of them. 

ARMEN 
Fine men. They all have wonderful mous- 
taches. 
SHAKEH 
What do you think of this one? 
ARMEN 

I think he’s fine. I think he should be the 

one. What do you think? 
SHAKEH 

I think you're right. I've heard it said 
that he has a sweet disposition and he is the 
youngest. 


ARMEN 
Good. When Aznive comes in, I'll go up 
to bed. When you two are alone, get familiar 
with her. Then show her these pictures, but 
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don’t tell her the boys are in this country. 
Ask her to pick one for a husband im a man- 
ner of speaking. 
SHAKEH 
She might suspect something. 
ARMEN 
She would suspect me but not you. In 
fact sometimes I think you're on her side 
and you would like to see her marry an 
outsider. 
SHAKEH 
I only know what it is for a girl her age 
to long for a man. So sometimes when I 
see how impossible it seems for her to find 
one of her own kind, I begin to feel any 
one would do so long as there is love. 
ARMEN 
Never mind love. Did we love each other 
in the beginning? No. But love came with 
time and we helped to preserve our heri- 
tage. 
SHAKEH 
We did and that is important. 
(There is a sound of a door opening and 
shutting off camera.) 
Shh. She just stepped in. 
(Armen and Shakeh resume reading the 
paper and crocheting respectively.) 
AZNIVE 
Hello, Momma, Poppa. 
(Armen grunts a hello from behind his 
paper). 
Well, hello, my dear. 
(Aznive sits on the arm of her mother's 


chair and watches her crochet. ) 


AZNIVE 

Is that a new stitch? 
SHAKEH 

Yes. It gives it this pattern here. 
AZNIVE 

I see. 
SHAKEH 

You're late getting home tonight. 
AZNIVE 


I was having ice cream. 
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SHAKEH 
(To Armen). 
You see, I told you. 
(To Aznive) 
Your throat was irritated from singing 
isn’t that right Aznive? 
AZNIVE 
That's right, Momma. 
ARMEN 
Look here, I'm going to bed, you two. 
Don't forget to turn out the lights when 
you come up. 


(He winks at his wife and exits.) 
SHAKEH 

Did you have a nice time singing? 
AZNIVE 

Not bad, Momma. 
SHAKEH 


It’s not like it used to be years ago. There 
were men in the choir then. Now there 
are only girls. It’s a wonder the church can 
keep you girls singing together, without 
men. 

AZNIVE 
We girls manage all right by ourselves. 
SHAKEH 

Yes, but you've got to be practical. Many 
of the available boys got married to the 
girls long ago. Quite frankly my nectar, 
your father and I were talking about this 
subject before you came in. 

AZNIVE 
I can meet boys at our dances. 
SHAKEH 

You were telling me last month that not 
many of our boys show up at them either. 
If it was up to us altogether we'd go out 
and find somebody for you. 

AZNIVE 


You don’t have to do that Momma, I've 
got a feeling I'm going to be all right in a 
little while. 

SHAKEH 

You know, I was thinking about some 

distant cousins we've got in the old coun- 
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try. You remember they sent us pictures 
last year? 
AZNIVE 
I don’t remember anything like that, 
Momma. 
SHAKEH 
Well, they were three handsome boys 
and they were looking for a sponsor to get 
over here. Here look at their pictures. 
(Shakeh opens the album to the pictures 
and shows them to her daughter.) 
What do you think, huh? 


AZNIVE 
Oh, nice. 
SHAKEH 
Which one would you prefer? 
AZNIVE 
Oh Momma, stop it. 
SHAKEH 


I’m only asking a pleasant question. Look 
here, if I were a young girl I'd take this 
one. Wouldn’t you? 

AZNIVE 
I guess so, He looks like the youngest. 
SHAKEH 

He is. I see you have tastes just like 
your mother. What if I told you I could 
get that boy for you Aznive, what would 
you say? 


AZNIVE 
I'd say thanks but no thanks. 
SHAKEH 
I don’t understand you. You think a 
matched marriage couldn’t be a success. 
Well, you're wrong. Look at your father's 
and mine. 
AZNIVE 
I guess it could turn out right. 
SHAKEH 
Then what's all this shyness about. 


AZNIVE 
It’s not shyness, Momma. Momma can I 
tell you something? Momma I've got to tell 
somebody. 


ARMENIAN 


REVIEW 


SHAKEH 


What is it, AzniveP Tell me. You can ‘ell 


me. 
AZNIVE 
Momma, there’s a boy. A wonderful boy. 


He's an outsider. 
AZNIVE 
Yes, Momma. Is that so wrong? 
SHAKEH 
You know what your father says. 
AZNIVE 
I know. I was thinking maybe you could 
help me talk to him. 
SHAKEH 
How could I do a thing like that? He'd 
never change his mind. And I don’t know 
that I'd want him to. I think the way he 
does, Aznive. I want to see you marry one 
of your own kind. You don’t know this 
boy too well, yet. Stop seeing him and I’m 
sure you'll forget him. I’m sure we can get 
a match for you. 
AZNIVE 
I’m afraid not, Momma, You see, I love 
him. I love him very much. 
SHAKEH 
I see. What's his name? 
AZNIVE 
Bill. Bill Russell. 
SHAKEH 
Yes. Yes, he is an outsider. 
AZNIVE 
Momma, if you see him, talk to him, 
you'll see why I feel the way I do. Please 
Momma won't you see him alone once? 


SHAKEH 
What could I do, my daughter? Even 
if I agreed to the boy, I could never con- 
vince your father. If I took your side my 
husband would become my enemy for life. 
Don’t you see that? 
AZNIVE 


Momma just see him once. Poppa 
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wouldn't have to know. Momma, I want 
you to see him, because if I have to run 
away with him because of Poppa, at least 
I want your blessing. ' 
SHAKEH 
You wouldn't do that, Aznive, It would 
hurt your father deeply. You are our only 
child. He wanted a big wedding with the 
bishop presiding and shish kebab dinner 
for three hundred people. 
AZNIVE 
It might have to be altogether different 
Momma so please see Bill. Please. 


SHAKEH 
All right then. Tomorrow is Saturday. He 
leaves for the club for turkish coffee and 
backgammon at about three in the after- 
noon. Let this..... ee come a little 
after three. 
AZNIVE 
Thank you, Momma. And Momma could 
we have a little sarma ready for him? He’s 
had some at an Armenian restaurant and it 
was awful. He says he can’t see how any- 
body could make -grape leaves stuffed 
with rice taste good. So Momma would you 
have some for him, huh? 


SHAKEH 

Certainly. We might make an Armenian 
out of him, 

FADE OUT: 

es 

FADE IN: 

(On the breakfast nook next to the living 
room the morning of the next day. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mohigian are having cheese, black 
olives, Armenian bread and coffee.) 


ARMEN 


Well, why are you so silent this morning? 
How did it work out? 


SHAKEH 

As well as could be expected. 
ARMEN 

Did you show her the pictures? 
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SHAKEH 
Yes. 
ARMEN 
Well, which one of the boys did she 
choose? : 
SHAKEH 
The youngest one. 
ARMEN 
You see, we have taste. She chose the 
one we did. I'll tell you what. I'll call Bas- 
majian right now and tell him to bring the 
boy over for dinner tonight. He’s an old 
friend of ours. He'll understand. 
SHAKEH 
Couldn’t we wait until Aznive is more 
definite. 
ARMEN 
You said she chose. 
SHAKEH 
She’s not so sure about matchmaking. 
ARMEN 
It’s the most wonderful institution in the 
world. saves a lot of wear and tear. Shakeh, 
my dear, what’s the matter? Did something 


go wrong? 


SHAKEH 
No. Nothing went wrong. 


ARMEN 

Then I’m going to call Basmajian right 
now. 

(He crosses into the living room, and to 
the phone. He dials.) 

Hello. Is that you Brother Vartan? This 
is your friend Armen. I'm fine. How are 
you? Good, good. Listen my friend. Ill 
tell you why I called. My wife and I 
thought that you and one of her distant rel- 
atives who has just recently come to live 
with you could come to dinner tonight. Yes, 
the youngest one. How did you know? Oh, 
I see. How many others have shown an 
interest. Well, anyway my brother why 
don’t I see you at the club this afternoon. 
I’m sure when I've stated my case you will 
come over for some chicken and pilaf with 
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the young man. All right, Till this afternoon. 
(He hangs up.) 
SHAKEH 
What did he say? 
ARMEN 
He said he might come to dinner. But 
he wasn’t so sure the boy would be inter- 
ested. You see, he has had other offers. 
Shakeh, my dear, we must prepare a very 
special banquet tonight. And when I go 
to the club this afternoon I will be eloquent 
about our daughter’s virtues. Shakeh we 
will surprise Aznive. Not a word to her but 
make certain she stays home tonight, And 
Shakeh you can consider Aznive engaged. 
(Aznive enters) 


AZNIVE 
Good morning, Momma; good morning 
Poppa. 
(She kisses her parents. ) 


ARMEN 
Aznive, my daughter. I am working lor 
your benefit today. And I am happy for 
you. We will succeed. 
AZNIVE 
Succeed in what, Poppa? 
ARMEN 
How coy she acts. Aznive, your mother 
told me. And I am going about today in 
your interest. I must go out for my morn- 
ing walk, my dears. 
(He exits after kissing each of them on 
the cheek.) 


AZNIVE 
What is he talking about, Momma? 
SHAKEH 
You know your father. He talks who 
knows what about. 
AZNIVE 
He said you told him something. 
SHAKEH 


I told him you like the youngest boy 
in the pictures I showed you. 
AZNIVE 
I only said his picture looked the best. 


ARMENIAN REVIEW 


What did Poppa mean he was going around 
in my interest? 
SHAKEH 
Who knows he may import the boy for 
you. Aznive he told me to tell you to stay 
home tonight. 
AZNIVE 
But I’ve got a date with Bill. 
SHAKEH 
You better break it. You know your 
father. 
AZNIVE 
But Momma why? I can’t break a date 
without a reason. What would Bill think? 
SHAKEH 
Think what your father would think. 
When your father gets an idea don’t ques- 
tion it. 
AZNIVE 
Oh all right. Momma you haven't for- 
gotten you're seeing Bill this afternoon. 
SHAKEH 
I haven't. 
AZNIVE 
Be nice. 
SHAKEH 
Am I not always nice? 
FADE OUT: 
& 


FADE IN: 

(On Aznive and Bill on the love seat in 
Bill's parents’ house. It is two p.m. They 
are having a sandwich and coffee.) 

BILL 
I don’t get it. Why didn’t they tell you? 
AZNIVE 

I don’t know. My father must have one 

of his great ideas again. 


BILL 
I bet it has something to do with us. 


AZNIVE 
I'm sure Momma wouldn't have told 
Poppa about you. 
BILL 
I'm worried Aznive, 
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AZNIVE 

I’m sorry Bill. I know how you must feel. 

Suspicious and hurt maybe. 
BILL 

Don’t ever let them change your mind 

about us, honey, that’s all. 
AZNIVE 

They never could, Bill. Come on. I've 
got to go shopping and you've got to see 
Mom. 

FADE OUT: 

& 

FADE IN: 

(On the Mohigian living room a little 
after 3 p.m. Mrs. Mohigian is tidying up in 
one corner when the doorbell rings. She 
stiffens, begins to straighten her hair and 
then crosses to the door. She opens it to 
Bill Russell who stands there nervously. 
Mrs. Mohigian herself ill at ease pauses a 
moment and then with an awkward wave 
of her arms ushers Bill into the living 
room. ) 

SHAKEH 

Mr. Russell? 

BILL 

That’s right. Bill Russell. Bill. You're 
Aznive’s mother. 

SHAKEH 
Yes. Step in. Step in. 
(They both move into the living room.) 
SHAKEH 
Sit. Sit down, please. 
(They sit.) 
BILL 
You have a very lovely home. 
SHAKEH 

Thank you. It’s an old house but we 
make it do. 

BILL 

Aznive told me. You both work very 
hard to make it look nice. She’s always 
telling me about some new something-or- 
other that you’re making. 

SHAKEH 
Oh I don’t know Mr. Russell. To you 
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these ways may be exciting because they 
are like novelties, they are things you have 
read in funny books. But our ways are 
serious to us. Could you really live with 
our ways after the novelty wears off? 
BILL 
Mrs. Mohigian, I love your daughter. 
SHAKEH — 

Even if it were true, it wouldn’t mean 
anything. Our backgrounds are different. 
That makes marriage difficult. 

BILL 

But we're all Americans. Maybe you 
don’t realize it, but there are hundreds 2f 
things we do alike. 

SHAKEH 

I suppose so. That’s what makes it so 
sad. And some day we will do everything 
alike and our heritage will be dead. You 
see, Mr. Russell, there are so few of us 
left in the world. When we don’t marry 
our own kind we grow less and less. You 
Mr. Russell could have had your pick of 
thousands. Why did you comé to us? 

BILL 

Because. ... . Just because. I wouldn’t 
change anything, Mrs. Mohigian. Your 
customs wouldn't die because of me. I love 
your daughter because of what she is. I 
wouldn't change her. If I did, I wouldn’t 
be true to myself, Mrs. Mohigian have you 
had a better offer than I'm making? If you 
have and Aznive would say she would be 
happy without me, I could go away. I 
could because I love her. 

SHAKEH 
Not yet. We've had no better offer. 
BILL 
Am I so bad of a catch? 
SHAKEH 
You are a fair boy and handsome too. 
BILL 
My Mom thinks the world of Aznive. 
SHAKEH 

Didn’t she say anything about your back- 

grounds? 
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BILL 
No. Aznive taught Mom how to make 
some Armenian dishes. 
SHAKEH 
Oh really? 
BILL 
Yes, shish kebab. Mom didn’t know how 
to marinate the lamb. 
SHAKEH 
Oh that’s easy. But then you know. I've 
taught my girl all those things. 
BILL 
I know youre a terrific cook. 
SHAKEH 
Thank you. How do you know? 
BILL 
I've had your pak-lav-a. Aznive brings 
some to me everytime you make it. 
SHAKEH 
Aznive says you had bad luck with sarma 
at an Armenian restaurant. 
BILL 
It was all right. I guess I’m just not used 
to grape leaves stuffed with rice. 
SHAKEH 
Oh no! Wait. 
(Shakeh enters the kitchen. Bill heaves 
a sigh of relief and leans back resting in 
his chair. Shakeh re-enters with a plate of 
Sarma and some napkins. ) 
SHAKEH 
Now try some of these. 
BILL 
You shouldn’t have troubled yourself. 
SHAKEH 
Go ahead. 
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( Bill takes a sarma and bites into it. He 
is delighted by the taste.) 


SHAKEH 
Good huh? 
BILL 
Wonderful, delicate. Olive oil, right? 
SHAKEH 
The purest. Would you like a little Raki? 
BILL 


What's that? Oh I know. That’s a drink 
color of gin. Well, if you'll have one I will. 
SHAKEH 

All right, ll join you. 

(She goes to a side board brings a bottle 
of Raki and two glasses. She pours, gives 
Bill a glass and takes one herself. They 
raise their glasses to a toast. There is a 
moment of silence as they look at each 
other. ) 


SHAKEH 
Are you really in love with my Aznive? 
BILL 
Yes. 


SHAKEH 

Why couldn't it be? Why couldn't it? T> 
your health. 

(They are about to drink when the door 
opens and shuts.) 

CUT TO: 

(Armen entering. He enters the living 
room and looks from Bill to his wife and 
back again. No one speaks for a moment.) 

FADE OUT: 


END ACT I 
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VAHAN RESHDOUNI, Hay baserakeken 
hosankneri patmout units (From the History of 
Armenian Social Movements), Academy of Sci- 
ences of the Armenian SSR, Erevan, 1956, 558 pp. 


As the subtititle, Tasneinnerort dari yerkrort 
ges, hetreformian sherchan (Second Half of the 
Nineteenth Century: Postreform Period) sug- 
gests, this book is concerned with the period 1870 
—90. It is, however, not so much a history of the 
active social movements of the time as an account 
of the trends in social and political thought, as 
reflected in the contemporary press. 

The author is a well-known lecturer at Erevan 
State University, a specialist in modern Armenian 
history and a frequent writer on the social his- 
tory of the second half of the nineteenth century. 
In this book he deals with the social aspect of 
capitalist development in Transcaucasia in gen- 
eral and Armenia in particular, and the reaction 
of various Armenian schools of thought as 
expressed in the press of the time. 

Examining the attitude of the different strata 
of Armenian society toward capitalism, Resh- 
douni unreservedly concludes that in the postre- 
form period, 
sate a the capitalist system gave rise to the torm- 
ation of two distinct and directly opposing groups: 
the first was the bourgeois group im its varying 
manifestations, which was materially interested 
in, and therefore defended the development of 
capitalism; this was opposed by the democratic- 
national-socialist group, essentially made up of 
the petit-bourgeois element (p. 6). 

Needless to say, this arbitrary division of society 
emanates from Lenin’s well-known dictum about 
“the existence of two nations and two cultures 
in every nation,” and must be considered as both 
artificial and tendentious. 


which is divided into two parts: “Bourgeois 
Groups” and “Petit-Bourgeois, Socialist Groups.” 
The first part is further subdivided into two 
sections: “The Social Economic and Political 
Views of the Armenian Conservatives” and 
“Armenian Liberalism.” -w——* 

The infiltration of the capitalist system 
into Transcaucasia is described by Reshdouni as 
follows: 

It is well known that capitalism, as a stage in 
social development, began in Russia after the 
1861 reforms and the abolition of serfdom. In 
Transcaucasia, not only was serfdom abolished 
five to ten years later (1864—65 in Georgia and 
1870 in Armenia and Azerbaidzhan) but its 
traditions lingered there for lomger than in 
Russia proper. This fact, togetber with the colon- 
sal policy of the Tsars and various other factors, 
delayed and slowed down the development of 
capitalism in Transcaucasia. Nevertheless, Trans- 
caucasia, too, reached a certain point in its cap- 
italist development in the postreform period 
(p. 5). 

The Transcaucasian Armenian papers of the 
period under study were all published in Tiflis. 
Petros Simonian’s Meghou (1863—86); Spandar 
Spandarian’s Nor Dare (1884—1908); Abgar 
Hovhannessian’s Porse (1876—81) and Artsa- 
gange (1882—98) were all considered conserva- 
tive organs. Grigor Ardzrouni’s Meshak (1872— 
1920), on the other hand, was the vanguard of 
Armenian liberalism. The main difference be- 
tween the conservatives and liberals, as far as 
Armenian affairs were concerned, lay in their 
different conception of the role to be played by 
the Armenian Church in national affairs, main- 
taining that the Armenian nation was a religious 
community, while the liberals maintained that 
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the Armenians constituted a lay community and 
the Church should therefore confine its activities 
to religious matters. Generally speaking, however, 
each side had its role to play in Armenian life 
and the fundamental concern of both was to 
promote the prosperity and the progress of the 
Armenian people. Their broadminded and tol- 
erant attitude is reflected in the wide variety of 
opinions expressed in both conservative and lib- 
eral papers. In those days no one could have 
anticipated that in the twentieth century “rev- 
olutionary” Communists would appear 
would bury the elementary freedoms of thoug.t 
and speech under a mass of bigotry, hatred and 
falsehood. 


who 


Reshdouni’s main concern has been to repro- 
duce correspondence and articles from the above- 
mentioned papers, thus giving a vafiety of ap- 
proaches to the subject under discussion, But of 
course he does not content himself with quota- 
tions alone; he tries to elucidate the true nature 
of “Meghouism,” “Nor Darism,” ‘“Meshakism,” 
etc. It is obvious that having labeled these papers 
as “bourgeois,” the Soviet historian condemns 
their utterances and suggestions as detrimental 
to the true interests of the people. He ignores 
the comments of these journals on contemporary 
conditions and the proposals they made to im- 
prove them, preferring to attack them for com- 
promising with the regime, instead of openly 
defying it. For instance, Reshdouni pours scorn 
on certain cautious remarks about tsarism pub- 
lished in Meshak, and presents the editor-in-chief, 
Ardzrouni, as a panegyrist of tsarism; but he 
makes no mention of the fact that the same 
tsarist regime did everything to obstruct the work 
of Meshak, and that the publication of the paper 
was suspended several times and its editorial 
offices searched. The Transcaucasian Armenian 
press of the time worked under the same con- 
ditions as the rest of Russia and had therefore to 
adopt an appropriate attitude and keep aloof 
from all nihilistic movements. 

As already mentioned, Reshdouni pays spec- 
ial attention to the “expression of democratic-pop- 
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ulist-socialist ideas,” as they appeared in the post- 
reform Armenian press. Prominence is given to 
the populist-style articles of Hovsep Ter-Movsis- 
sian, Alexander Kalantar and S. Ghorghanian, to 
certain articles published in Simon Hakhoumiaa’s 
periodical, Gordz and to other correspondence. 
Particular importance is attached to the attitude 
of these authors toward the First International, 
the Paris Commune and labor movements and 
parties. 

Reshdouni comes to the stereotyped conclu- 
sion of all Soviet historians: 

Thus, two opposing ideologies or, to put it in 
@ more general way, two opposing cultures were 
developing mg the Ar people in the 
postreform period, namely, the ideology and the 
culture of the exploiting upper class of the 
bourgeoisie, which occupied a predominant pos- 
ition, and the ideology and culture of the ex- 
ploited masses, the peasants and the workers, 
which had already begun to make itself felt to 
an appreciable “degree” (p. 546). 





As usual, facts are wrenched from their true 
perspective, and made to fit into the official mold, 

On reading the above conclusion, one is tempted 
to ask how the Armenian community could have 
been so clearly divided at that time, when what 
the author calls the democratic-populist-socialist 
faction possessed neither the platform from which 
to propagate its ideas nor an organization of 
any kind; it was composed of a mere handful 
of people who were studying abroad and who 
sometimes sent articles to the papers at home 
about what they heard, saw, read or thought. 
Or can a press, which was prepared to publish 
such a wide variety of opinions and which 
placed its columns at the disposal of so many 
different types of intellectuals, profoundly con- 
cerned with the lot of the people, be said to have 
been devoted to the consolidation of the power 
of the exploiting classes over the people? The 
author’s biased view of the nature of Armenian 
social thought will not bear examination, In fact, 
the many suggestions which were made during 
the postreform period to solve the problems 
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caised by the new situation aimed at ensuring 
a bearable existence for all sections of the pop- 
ulation. The thinkers of the day made a sincere 
attempt to halt the spread of exploitation both 
during the preindustrial and the industrial per- 
iods, within the limits imposed by contemporary 
conditions—N. ARISSIAN 


e 

L. S. KHATCHIKIAN (comp.), Tashnebin- 
gerord dari hayeren tseragreri, Hishatakaranner. 
Massen Arachin (1401—1450) (Memoirs Con- 
tained in Armenian Manuscripts of the Fifteenth 
Century, Part I [1401—50]); Academy of Sci- 
ences of the Armenian SSR, Erevan, -955, lxvi + 
816 pp. 


This extensive volume is the sixth in a sefies 
entitled Nuder Hay Joghovourdi Patmoutian 
(Notes on Armenian History) and published by 
the Historical Institute of the Armenian Acad- 
emy of Sciences. It is a collection of memoirs, 
which take the form of marginal notes, inserted 
in manuscripts written between 1401 and 1450 
ot in copies of older manuscripts made during 
that period. The preceding volume was entitled 
Tasnechorord Dari Hayeren Tseragreri Hisha- 
takaranner (Memoirs Contained in Armenian 
Manuscripts of the Fourteenth Century.) Both 
aim at presenting material for the study of the 
period in the form of contemporary documents. 

The notes, written by actual witnesses to this 
or that event, are valuable inasmuch as they 
provide first-hand information which is often 
ignored in the more general works of contempor- 
ary or later historians but is nevertheless essential 
to a fuller understanding of the period. They are 
not original or independent works, but record 
personal observations, confessions, contracts, etc. 
They are often written in verse and sometimes afte 
even illustrated. In short, these annotations are 
spontaneous expressions of feeling, and their 
value lies in this spontaneity. Moreover, they are 
useful in corroborating and elucidating matters 
of interest, not only for the history of Armenia, 
but the history of the Near East generally. 


These manuscripts have not been stored in 
archives, and, if they have been preserved, it is 
due to the spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
their nationtal culture of various sections of the 
Armenian community. An example of the devious 
routes they have often taken before reaching 
us is provided by a memoir, written by a later 
possessor, in the manuscript Bible No. 938 in 
the Mekhitarist Monastery of Venice, copied ia 
1205. It tells how, in the year 1400, a certaia 
Tavakal, the headman of a village in Armenia 
called Halfa, went on a journey in Aintap in 
Northern Syria to buy corn, and seeing the man- 
uscript Bible in question in the hands of a Sar- 
acen soldier, he paid -the soldier the money 
intended for the grain and returned home with 
the Bible instead of the grain. Although his fam- 
ily had to go without grain that winter, they 
were all blissful in the knowledge that they had 
saved the Holy Book (p. 3). 

In addition, there is a lengthy preface (pp. vii— 
Ixvi) by L. Khatchikian, containing a survey of 
the history of the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and paying special attention to the destruc- 
tive effects on the native population of a series 
of successive wars fought on Armenian soil. 
“The Armenian people entered the fifteenth 
century with the hordes of Timurlane ransack- 
ing the countryside and the towns of Transcau- 
casia and Asia Minor for the third time,” writes 
Khatchikian (p. vii). After Timurlane’s death, 
Armenia and the adjacent countries became the 
battlefield for wars waged periodically between 
Timur’s successors and the Kara-koyounlu and 
Ak-koyounlu nomadic tribes. It is the history of 
this troubled period that Khatchikian presents 
with the object of clarifying still further the 
events mentioned in the marginal notes. 

The book contains 744 memoirs, 384 of which 
are taken from the State Manuscript Library in 
Erevan, while the rest have been copied from 
anthologies of manuscripts published in all parts 
of the world. Apart from the actual text of the 
memoirs (pp. 1—662), the book contains a cate- 
fully prepared index of personal names (pp. 665 
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—800), surnames (p, 800), nicknames (p. 801), 
place names (pp. 802—10) and a general index 
(pp. 811—-3). 

_Much care and considerable research has gone 
into the preparation of this collection, What 
shortcomings, errata and perhaps even mistakes 
it may contain, cannot detract from its, general 
value. Since the editor did not have all the extant 
documents at his immediate disposal, faults were 
inevitable. Moreover this is the first time that 
the publication of such a large collection of 
documents on this early period has been under- 
taken in Soviet Armenia, The publication of 
documents of this kind must be welcomed in the 
interests of historical objectivity and in the hope 
that it will help to prevent wilful and prejudiced 
interpretations based on insufficient evidence. 

From the technical point of view, it is a pity 
that this work has been printed on such inferior- 
quality paper. Intended as they are for the spec- 
ialist rather than the general reader, books of 
this kind are meant to last and should be printed 
on paper of the highest quality. It might also 
have been useful to append concise explanatory 
notes in foreign languages for the use of foreign 
readers. The absence of such notes naturally limits 
the scope of the book.—L. MASSISSIAN 

& 


S. B. BOGHOSSIAN, Kughathineri djordat- 
soumn yev kughatsiagan sharjoumnere Hayas- 
tanoum IX—xXIlIl tereroum (Serfdom and Peas- 
ant Movements in Armenia from the Ninth to 
the Thirteenth Century), Erevan University Press, 
Erevan, 1956, 548 pp. 


It is, of course, perfectly legitimate for scholars 
to interpret given periods of history in the light 
of the “class struggle,” if they can adduce cogent 
evidence to support their arguments, What is not 
legitimate, however, is for ready-made conclu- 
sions, with insufficient evidence to support them, 
to be imposed on scholars from above, as is un- 
fortunately so often the case in the Soviet Union. 
This practice can only depreciate the value of 
the genuinely objective and scholarly treatises 
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which are periodically met with in Soviet liter- 
ature. 

These remarks apply to the work under re- 
view, the theme of which is described by the 
author in the following manner: “The object of 
the present study is to analyze, on the basis of 
the available evidence, the social and economic 
state of the Armenian peasant and his struggle 
against his exploiters, during the period from 
850 A. D. to 1230 A. D. Politically, this period 
covers the rule of the Bagratid Dynasty, the 
Seljuk Turks, the Arab Emiriates and the Zak- 
arian dynasty; sociologically, it covers the period 
of highly developed feudalism” (p. 5). 

Has the author succeeded in attaining his objec- 
tive? Has he been able to give a convincing 
analysis of the subject under study? Partly, yes. 
In. the purely historical sections of the book, 
Boghossian shows himself to be a writer of 
talent and experience. The composition of the 
book, the author’s sense of proportion and his 
skillful presentation of his material command 
respect. When it comes to presenting the “class 
struggle” and the ideological trends of the per- 
iod, however, these merits fade before a priori 
conclusions, which are nothing but the expres- 
sions of the ideology of the Soviet state. 


The book is composed of the following four 
chapters: Chapter I, “A Brief Survey of the 
Period Under Review and the Source Material,” 
(pp. 5—45); Chapter Ll, “The Armenian Peas- 
antry from the Ninth to the Thirteenth Century” 
(pp. 46—244); Chapter III, “Serfdom in Armen- 
ia During the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” 
(pp. 245—346); Chapter IV, “The Class Struggle 
in Armenia During the Period from the Ninib 
to the Thirteenth Century” (pp. 347—508). 
The book also contains a synopsis in Russian 
(pp. 513—32) and an index of personal and 
place names. 

In the first chapter, old and new treatises on 
the history of the Armenian peasantry are sub- 
jected to a critical analysis. The author gives 
due importance to these works and his attitude 
to his predecessors is on the whole deferential. 
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A change in attitude, however, is noticeable when 
lhe discusses the work of N., Atont and D. 
Ananoun, whom he refers to in the following 
manner: “Taking their stand as the representa- 
tives of the Armenian bourgeoisie, Atonts and 
Ananonn try to deny the existence of any anta- 
gonism between the Armenian peasant and the 
Armenian feudal baron, to disregard the enmity 
that existed between them and to show that the 
Armenian peasant did nothing to fight against 
the barons who were exploiting him. They 
attempt to prove that the Armenian baron, far 
from exploiting the Armenian peasant, defended 
him against the incursions of foreign hordes 
which raided Armenia” (p. 20). Similar tirades 
against Atonts and other writers follow, but no 
attempt is made to give a reasoned account of 
their arguments. Whether this attitude is expres- 
sive of the author’s personal feelings or is 
merely a tribute to the official stand, we can 
only surmise. 

The second chapter is the most scholarly and 
factual. The author writes: “With the beginning 
of the ninth century, Armenia enters a new period 
in its social, economic and political life. Io 
the social and economic field, Armenia passed 
from the early to more highly-developed stages 
of feudalism, while in the political field, the 
country freed itself from the foreign yoke and 
achieved political independence” (p. 46). A 
detailed account of this “new era” follows, The 
changes within the feudal system, the methods 
of land tenure and the legal and economic status 
of the peasant are all fully described. The author 
also attempts to give an account of “the methods 
of exploiting the peasantry,” including under 
that heading every possible category of tithe and 
tax, A comparison with Soviet methods natur- 
ally suggests itself, 


The third chapter, which deals with “the com- 
pletion of the serfdom of the peasantry from the 
twelfth to the thirteenth centuries,” purports to 
demonstrate “the deterioration of relations be- 
tween peasants and feudal barons during the 
period of Seljuks Turkish domination.” The 
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influence of the nomadic mode of life of the 
Seljuks on land tenure is discussed. The author 
comments: “In these regions of Armenia the 
Seljuk conquerors confiscated the lands of the 
Armenian feudal barons and gave them to their 
warriors and officials; in consequence, a large 
proportion of the Armenian nobility was either 
annihilated or left the country” (p. 292). The 
term “complete serfdom” is used by the author 
to denote the process whereby the peasants 
were fixed to the land and deprived of the right 
to move from that land. Of course, not all peas- 
ants in Armenia were subjected to the same 
conditions; some, for example, belonged to free 
communities, The author’s thesis, however, is 
that the process of complete serfdom was the 
main characteristic of the period and that it gave 
rise to a pafticularly acute form of the class 
struggle. This is, of course, tendentious and not 
wholly acceptable. 

Our criticism is mainly leveled at the fourth 
chapter, in which the author gives a lengthy 
analysis of the class struggle in Armenia, without 
having sufficient evidence to back up his argu- 
ment. To fill in the void, the author justifies 
himself by frequently repeating the well-worn 
argument that feudal clerical historians inten- 
tionally omitted all mention of the class strug- 
gle and that bourgeois historians subsequently 
wilfully misinterpreted the evidence of history. 
Even if one concedes that everything is theorecti- 
cally possible, this is a poor excuse. While com- 
mon sense tells us that a healthy scepticism 
toward the evidence of early historians is in- 
dispensable, it is nevertheless hardly logical to 
blame all medieval historians for failing to pro- 
vide modern Marxist-Leninist investigators with 
the facts needed to support their preconceived 
arguments. While unceasingly searching for new 
data, one must work on the basis of existing 
evidence; conclusions ex silentio are not of much 
value. 


The author declares that “one of the main 


characteristics of the history of the Armenian peo- 
ple during the period extending from the ninth 
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to the thirteenth century is the acute and active 
form taken by the class struggle” (p. 347). 
While one cannot definitely say that this state- 
ment is incorrect, at the same time one cannot, 
as the author does, assert the contrary. As a 
proof of the existence of the class struggle, fre- 
quent mention is made of the sectarian move- 
ment of the Thondracetsiner (Thondracians) ; this 
movement lasted in Armenia intermittently for 
almost two hundred years. Soviet Armenian 
scholars fit into the pattern of the class struggle 
all previous sectarian movements such as the 
Borborites in the first quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury and the Paulicians at the beginning of the 
sixth century. The question is whether it is 
admissible to identify religious sects with social 
movements. The author discusses the activities 
of the Thondracians at great length, analyzes 
their ideology and even claims to detect certain 
subdivisions within the movement. He states: 
“People belonging to different social classes and 
economic categories and to different strata 
of feudal society such as peasants, city-dwellers, 
junior clergymen and members of the lower 
nobility took part in the Thondracian move- 
ment” (p. 449). The author then develops his 
argument, based on haphazard evidence, attempt- 
ing to prove the existence of various trends 
the 
existence of two such trends, one “consistent, 
definite and revolutionary” and the other 
consistent, irrational and reformatory.” 


within the Thondracians, and recognizes 


in- 


As far as the actual outbursts and “peasant 
rebellions” which can be said to have resulted 
from the class struggle are concerned, they are 
limited to the few incidents mentioned in the 
works of contemporary Armenian historians, 
such as the peasant uprisings in the villages of 
Tsour, Tamaleck, Berd or at Aleshadashd in the 
neighborhood of the monastery of Tathev in 
Sunik at the beginning of the tenth century. 
But to present such incidental events as aa 
“acute form of the class struggle” and as gen- 
eral “rebellion of the peasantry” in a country 
with a peasant population of over four million 
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souls—as the author himself states—is a_ gross 

To sum up, Boghossian must be congratulated 
for those sections of his book which give an 
analysis of welli-attested historical facts. Where 
he fails is in the wilful generalizations and unac- 
ceptable conclusions which his Marxist-Leninist 
bias forces him to make, Nevertheless, while there 
is nothing new or surprising in these conclusions 
and generalizations, his book remains an excel- 
lent critical study of the Armenian peasantry 
based on the contemporary documents. It is not 
fair to make the author responsible for the 
ideological prejudices which detract from the 
value of the book.—L. MIKIRTITCHIAN 

2 

SOVETAKAN HAYASTAN (Soviet Armenis), 
Armenian Society for Cultral Relations with 
Foreign Countries, Erevan, 1957, Nos. 1—6. 


The monthly journal, Sovetakan Hayastan, 
which began to appear in April, 1946, is pub- 
lished for the benefit of Armenian readers 
abroad and is not available to persons living in 
Soviet Armenia. The high quality of its paper 
and the general technical lay-out distinguish it 
from all other Armenian periodicals, with the 
exception of Sovetakan Arvest. The journal, 
which contains fifty pages, is published under 
the general editorship of Patrik Selian, who is 
assisted by an editorial board consisting of B. 
Astvatsatourian, L. Zakarian, S. Kourtikian, V. 
Mikaelian, Gourgen Sarian and G. Sevants. 


Appearing as it does under the auspices of the 
Armenian Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, Sovetakan Hayastan might be 
expected to give prominence to articles of a 
cultural nature, In fact, however, such articles 
come third in order of importance and little 
space is allotted to them. Articles generally appear 
in the following order: Communist propaganda; 
socialist construction; cultural problems; reports 
on the life of the Armenians living abroad; a 
section called “Throughout the Soviet Union;” 
one devoted to events in Soviet Armenia; book 
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reviews; and finally, a sports section. 

The issues under review generally begin with 
propaganda articles contributed by Communist 
Party journalists directly. For example: “A New 
Year Message by Chairman of the Presidum 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet K. E. Voroshilov”; 
“Thoughts and Reflections” by R. Kochar,] “A 
Firm Stronghold of Peace Throughout the 
World”; “A Great Friendship,” commemorating 
the seventh anniversary of the Soviet-Chinese 
Treaty and Mutual Aid Agreement;? 
“Elections to the Local Soviets of Workers’ 
Deputies” by Chairman of the Presidum of the 
Armenian SSR Supreme Soviet S. Aroushanian; 
“In the Large Family of Sovereign and Equal 
Peoples” by Patrik Selian; “Working Women” 
by Shmavon Torossian;? “Lenin,” a poem by 
Naiti Zarian; “My Encounters with Comrade 
Lenin” by the late well-known Communist, 
Miasnikian;* “A Great Mission of Friendship,” 
dealing with Voroshilov’s visit to China; “A 
Glorious Page in the History of the Armenian 
People,” devoted to the 37th anniversary of the 
Communist May riots in Armenia and written 
by Vardkes Mikaelian;5 “For Peace and Friend- 
ship,” on Voroshilov’s visit to Indonesia; “The 
October Revolution and the Solution of the 
Nationality Question in Russia” by N. Hovhan- 
nisian.® 

It is hardly necessary to give a detailed account 
of the contents of these articles. In all of them, 
the authors ate at pains to persuade Armenians 
living abroad that the Communist Party and the 
Soviet government have the welfare of Armenia 
and its people at heart. 

Their other concern is to minimize the grave 
crisis in the Soviet economic system and to divert 
attention from the extremely poor conditions 
under which Armenian workers have to live. 


Peace 





\Sovetakan Hayastan, Erevan, 1957, No. 1. 
21bid., No. 
8Ibid., No. 
*Ibid., No. 
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The happy lot of Soviet “new man” is dealt 
with in the following articles: “With Ardent 
Love;” “The Millionaire Kolkhoz;”7 “The Factory 
and its People;’ “Kolkhoz Democracy”® Trade 
in Soviet Armenia;” “The Factory Director;”® 
“The Flow of Copper;" and “Design- 
ers.”11 In spite of the fact that these articles are 
outspokenly propagandist in tone, they are useful 
for the facts and figures contained in them and 
for the admissions which the author is forced 
to make for the sake of his main argument and 
which makes the discrepancy between Soviet 
claims and reality so patent. 

Communist propaganda makes a point of re- 
iterating ad nauseam generally accepted facts— 
such as, for example, that large numbers of 
factories are being built in Soviet Armenia. The 
purpose of this seems to be to gloss over the 
equally well-known fact that Armenia and its 
people will not be beneficiaries of these factories 
when they are built and that chemical factories, 
synthetic rubber combines, etc., are being set up to 
not to raise the living standards of the workers 
but to strengthen the power of the government 
and to serve to exploit the natural resources 
of the country even more. It is in this light that 
the unlikely production percentages which ap- 
pear in the propaganda articles should be read. 
Thus, the April issue of Sovetakan Hayastan 
writes: 

In the postwar period alone, the production 
of cotton fabrics bas been more than doubled, 
silk production bas gone up twenty times and that 
of high-grade woolen fabrics more than five 
times, as compared with the prewar level, .... 
The shoe factories of Armenia alone are now 
producing four times more shoes than in 1940 
.... Last year, the production of meat products 
to the total of all foodstuffs on the market in- 





'Mbid., No. 1. 
8] bid., No. 2. 
%7bid., No. 4. 
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creased 1414, and that of suger 4 times the 
1940 figure. 

If light industry in Armenia is developing so 
rapidly, it is a mystery why, twelve years after 
the war, there should be an acute shortage of 
furniture, footwear, clothes, essential foodstuffs 
and other consumer goods there.!2 Moreover, 
prices for these commodities have gone up con- 
siderably compared to the prewar period, thus 
reducing the purchasing power of the workers 
of Armenia.13 

Sovetakan Hayastan does not neglect the de- 
velopment of the heavy industry in Soviet 
Armenia. In a somewhat ecstatic article entitled 
“With Ardent Love,” S. Khachatourian describes 
work in an Erevan hydro-turbine factory, which 
is engaged on manufacturing articles to be 
exported to other Communist countries: 

You can almost see the Viet-Nam worker, 
now the master of his own work, putting into 
operation the equipment he has received, full of 
gratitude to the Soviet people and the Soviet 
Union. In moments like these you seem to 
realize much more clearly the meaning of our 
Erevan factory producing small hydraulic tur- 
bines and its place in the many enterprises of the 
Soviet Union. . .. .'4 

One is tempted to ask what reason the imagin- 
ary Viet-Nam worker has to feel grateful to 
the Soviet Union for imported goods which no 
doubt have to be paid for. 

A special section is devoted to an optimistic 
picture of “socialist life” in the towns and cities 
of Armenia. No one doubts, of course, that 
gteat progress has been made in putting up new 
buildings in Armenia, but one refers to think 
of this as being the merit of Armenian architects 
and workers, rather than of the Communist Patty 
and the Soviet government, as the journal sug- 
gests. Unfortunately, an account is given only of 





12See article by Harry Schwarz describing his 
-visit to the USSR, New York Times, 1955, Nos. 
10 and 12. 
13Sovetakan Hayastan, September 23, 1956. 
147bid., No. 1. 
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the official buildings in Armenian towns, factories, 
government and Party buildings. The grave hous- 
ing difficulties which face the majority of the 
urban population and the unsatisfactory state 
of rural planning are ignored for obvious rea- 
sons, 

The most interesting and informative sections 
of the journal are those dealing with the arts, 
although even they are not always free of tendea- 
tiousness. The following articles deserve special 
mention: “Derenik Demirchian,” written on the 
occasion of the eightieth birthday of the well- 
known Armenian writer, who died recently; 
"Armenian Embroidery,” by Serik Davtian,!5 
“Spartak” by the composer, V. Vlasov, on the 
premiere of a ballet by Aram Khachatourian 
which was performed in Leningrad at the end 
of December, 1956; “Henry Longfellow,” written 
by S. Nazarian on the occasion of the 150th an- 
niversary of the poet’s birth; “A Great Prose- 
writer,” written to commemorate the 90th 
anniversary of the birth of the Armenian writer, 
Nar-Dos;1° “The Report Delivered to an Inter- 
national Congress of Physicians Held in Madrid 
in 1956”; “Marmar” (Marble), an account of 
of a new performance in Erevan of a ballet by 
a new composer, Edgar Hovhannisian;!7 “Stran- 
oush,” an article to commemorate the centenary 
of the birth of the great Armenian actress.18 The 
reader is quite astonished to read of the minia- 
ture art of Ghazarian, a member of the Erevan 
Philharmonic orchestra, which is discussed ia 
the January issue of the journal. Ghazarian’s work 
is well-known not only in the Soviet Union but 
also abroad. A novelty, displayed recently in the 
House of Popular Art in Erevan, was the smallest 
violin in the world, which was no more than 
fourteen milimeters long and weighed only half 
a gram, and a steel tractor no higher than half 
a grain, on the pennant of which the craftsman 
had engraved the words in Armenian: “More 
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bread for the Homeland.” In a recent miniature 
Ghazarian went so far as to represent the Spen- 
diarian Theater of. Opera and Ballet, engraved 
on the head of a pin. When readers write ex- 
pressing their amazement to the East German 
Berliner Zeitung, Ghazarian surpassed himself 
by engraving on a grey human hair 54 words in 
the Latin alphabet. The text was: “Fraternal 
Greetings to the German People from the Armen- 
ian People.” His masterpiece, however, was done 
on the occassion of the. International Youth 
Festival in Moscow. Using a human hair he 
engraved 75 coaches and two locomotives, which 
were then made to pass through a hole made 
ia another hair; his slogan this time ran: “The 
First Grain from the Virgin Land for the Mother 
Country.” In view of these surprising tours de 
force, one may perhaps be permitted to overlook 
the somewhat stereotyped nature of Ghazarian's 


text! 


A story well worth reading has been written 
by V. Ananian, It is called “Assty of the Ararat 
Plain” and is written with obviously literary 
talent. An interesting item is Sovetakan Hay- 
astan’s admission of the failure of socialist realism 
on the Armenian stage. This is made in the 
course of an article in the January issue written 
by M. Tavrizian, who has since died and who 
was director of the Order of Lenin and Spendairian 
Academic Theater of Opera and Ballet. The 
“academic” adjunct was conferred on the thea- 
ter by the Armenian SSR Council of Ministers 
after the Ten-Day Festival of Armenian Art and 
Literature, held in Miscow in the summer of 1956 
in recognition of its work. The feature which 
catches one’s attention is the fact that the 
theater’s repertoire was made up mainly of 
operas by Russian and foreign composers and 
Armenian compositions and plays of the pre- 
Soviet era, Armenian composefs were represented 
—with one exception—by work inspired by sub- 
jects taken from Armenian legends and prewar 
novels. A few titles of works performed at the 
Festival will illustrate this: Marmar, (Mable), 
a ballet by the young Armenian composer, B. 
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Hovhannisian, on themes from Armenian folk- 
lore; Verdi's II Trovatore; V. Tigranian’s Sos and 
Varditer, based on the pre-Soviet novel of the 
same name by Perch Proshian; the operas of 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Mussorgsky, Stepanian and 
Ter-Ghevondian (the latter two were weill- 
known pre-Soviet composers). For the fortieth 
anniversary of the October Revolution, it was 
planned to stage a Soviet play, Hezeven, an 
opera by the young composer Babayan based 
on the novel of the same name by the Soviet 
that this reflects the attitude of the poulation 
at large toward socialist realism. 

One is probably not going far wrong ia ascrib- 
ing the great success of the second Tea-Day 
Festival of Armenian Art and Literature held in 
Moscow in the summer of 1956 to the same lack 
of prominence given to typically Soviet produc- 
tions; not one opera for instance, was staged. 
This explains the reaction of the Soviet critic I. 
Sabinin in the same journal to the Armenian 
opera, David-beg, performed at the Festival, about 
the prominent early nineteenth century figure 
David-beg, who led an uprising against the Per- 
sians. Sabinin wrote: “One would like to see 
the repertoire of the theater increased to in- 
clude a new Soviet Armenian play, Experimental 
Ground, was staged recently at the Leninakan 
Theater of Dramatic Art; it was written by 
Nairi Zarian and attempts to portray Soviet life. 
The central role is that of a selfseeking Commun- 
ist state farm director, who tries to exploit his 
position for his own ends. 

Another group of articles take as their theme 
the October Revolution and the Moscow Youth 
Festival. It need hardly be added that they at- 
tempt to equate the interests of Soviet and world 
youth with those of the Communist Party dicta- 
torship. 


The section entitled “Throughout the Length 
and Breadth of the Soviet Union” and “In 
Soviet Armenia” and written in such a way that 
the ingenuous reader would tead to get the 
impression that Soviet citizens are quite free of 
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material cares and that their ome desire is to 
make sure that productivity targets are reached 
ahead of schedule and even surpassed: 

In the socialist competition [compaign which 
bas been going on] between Armenia and Kirghi- 
sia, notable successes have been scored by the 
kolkboz workers of the village of Dzbarat in the 
Akbta Raion..... The inbabitents of this village 
are now making preparations to increase revenue 
from the crops and animal husbandry... . .9 

In honor of the fortieth anniversary of *he 
Great October Revolution, a great welcome was 
given by the workers and engineers of the Kir- 
ovakan Machine-Building Factory to a letter sent 
by. the collectives of Erevan'’s top factories on the 
development of Socialist competition.?1 

Denunciations of the personality cult in Mos- 
cow notwithstanding, a number of articles in 
Sovetakan Hayastan are dedicated to the Lenin 
cult. Now that it is no longer in fashion to 
eulogize the almost superhuman wisdom and 
other qualities of Stalin, all the old epithets are 
now showered by Party journalists on Lenin. One 
of a number of examples for this sort of thing is 
Nairi Zarian’s poem “Lenin,” published in the 
April number of the journal. 

One interesting section is that devoted to 
Armenians living abroad, especially the reports 
of events of cultural interest and the life of the 
Armenian colonies. Yet even here the heavy 
hand of Party propaganda makes itself felt. 
Visits by Armenian pro-Communist delegations 
to Soviet Armenia are described in enthusiastic 
terms and acts of an anti-national and demoral- 


izing character by “progressive forces” in Ar- 





19Pragvda, June 3, 1956. 
20Sovetakan Hayastan, 1957, No. 2. 
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menian colonies are welcomed. The journal gives 
a good deal of space to works by Communist 
writers or Communist symathizers.22 Even such 
well-known non-Communist writers as William 
Saroyan are included if it is felt that the works 
which are published can in any way be construed 
as being conducive to Communist attacks on 
American democracy. A number of well-known 
facts are distorted in an afticle written by the 
editor-in-chief of Sovetakan Hayastan and deal- 
ing with the development of Armenian literature 
after the destruction of the Western Armenian 
intelligentsia in the Ottoman Empire in 1915.25 
The July issue publishes sixteen pages of stories 
and poems again by mediocre “progressiv-” 
Armenian writers living in America, 

Sports fans will be interested in the short 
section devoted to sports news. However, when- 
ever Soviet Armenia is mentioned, there is a 
frequent tendency to use the somewhat colorless 
term, Soviet sportsmen, rather than Armenian 
sportsmen. 

One feature, which has been a hardy perennial 
of Soviet publications in recent years, is con- 
spicuous by its absence, i.e., the reports about the 
activity of the Apostolic Church in Soviet Armen- 
ia and protestations that religion is free in the 
Soviet Union. It looks, therefore, as though the 
editors have realized that items of this sort are 
not calculated to impress Armenians living outside 
the Soviet Union. Sovetakan Hayastan would be 
well-advised to follow the same principle and 
jettison some of the ballast of Communist prop- 
aganda which, as the present analysis shows, does 
much to detract from its value as a literary re- 
view.— A. KHACHATURIAN 





22See article on “American Armenian Literature,” 
Sovetakan Hayastan, 1957, No. 6. 
23] bid, 


(These book reviews have been reprinted from “Caucasian Review,” 
a publication of the American Committee for Liberation) 














